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OLD SALEM § 


BY RALPH 


I—THE VIKINGS OF 


MERICAN ships and 
A sailors have almost van- 
ished from the seas that 


lie beyond their own 
coasts. The twentieth 
century has forgotten 





2 the era when Yankee 
sopeails, like flying clouds, flecked every 
ocean, when tall spars forested every 
Atlantic port from Portsmouth to Charles- 
town, and when the American spirit of 
adventurous enterprise and rivalry was in 
its finest flower on the decks of our mer- 
chant squadrons. The last great chap- 
ter in the nation’s sea life was written in 
the days of the matchless clippers which 
swept round the Horn to San Francisco, or 
fled homeward from the Orient in the van 
of the tea fleets. They were able to sur- 
vive the coming of the Age of Steam a few 
years longer than such famous Atlantic 
packet ships as the Dreadnought, but their 
period passed with the Civil War and 
thereafter the story of the American mer- 
chant marine is one of swift and sorrowful 
decay. The boys of the Atlantic 
whose fathers had followed the 


coast, 


sea in 
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legions, turned inland to find their careers, 
and the sterling qualities which had been 
bred in the bone by generations of salty 
ancestry, now helped to conquer the 
western wilderness. 

It is all in the past, this noble and thrill- 
ing history of American achievement on 
blue water, and a country with ten thou- 
sand miles of sea coast has turned its back 
toward the spray-swept scenes of its 
ancient greatness to seek the fulfillment 
of its destiny in peopling the prairie, re- 
claiming the desert, and feeding its mills 
and factories with the resources of forest, 
mine, and farm. 

For more than two centuries, however, 
Americans were a maritime race, in peace 
and war, and the most significant deeds 
and spectacular triumphs of our seafaring 
annals were wrought long before the era 
of the clipper ship. The fastest and most 
beautiful fabric ever driven by the winds, 
the sky-sail clipper was handled with a 
superb quality of seamanship which made 
the mariners of other nations doff their 
caps to the ruddy Yankee masters of the 
Sovereign of the Seas, the Comet, the West- 
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ward Ho, or the Sword- 
fish. But her routes 
were well traveled, and 
her voyages hardly 
more eventful than 
those of the liner of 
to-day. Islands were 
charted, headlands 
lighted and the in- 
struments and the 
science of navigation 
so far perfected as to 
make ocean path-find- 
ing no longer a mat- 
ter of blind reckoning 
and guess-work.  Pi- 
rates and privateers 
had ceased to harry 
the merchantman and 
to make every voy- 
age a hazard of life 
and death from the 
Bahama Banks to the 
South Seas. 

Through the vista 
of a half century the 
Yankee clipper has a 





glamor of singularly 
picturesque romance, 


but two hundred years 
of battling against des- 





the most important 
seat of maritime en- 
terprise in the New 


World. Nor when its 
population of a cen- 
tury ago is taken into 
consideration, can any 


foreign port surpass 
for adventure, ro- 
mance, and _ success, 


the history of Salem 
during the era of its 
astonishing activity. 
Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was Surveyor of 
the Salem Custom 
House in 1848-49, after 
the glory of the port 
had well-nigh depart- 
ed. He was descended 
from a race of Salem 
shipmasters but the 
love of the sea was 
not in his blood. He 
saw daily in the streets 
of his native town the 
survivors of the gener- 
ations of incomparable 
seamen who had first 
carried the American 
flag to Hindoostan, 








perate odds and seven 
generations of seafar- 
ing stock had_ been 
required to evolve ner type and to breed 
the men who sailed her. It is te the 
older race of American seamen and 
the stout ships they built and manned 
that we of to-day should be grateful for 
many of the finest pages in the history. of 
our country’s progress. The most adven- 
turous age of our merchant mariners was 
at its climax at the time of the War of 
1812. For the most part, its records are 
buried in sea-stained log-books and in the 
annals and traditions of certain ancient 
New England coastwise towns of which 
Salem was the most illustrious. 

This port of Saiem is chiefly known be- 
yond New England as the scene of a 
wicked witchcraft delusion which hanged 
a score and more of poor innocents in 1692, 
and as the birthplace ot Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. It is not so commonly known 
that this old town of Salem, nestled in a 
bight of the Massachusetts coast, was once 


An old-time ship master of Salem. 


Java, Sumatra and 
Japan, who were first 
to trade with the Fiji 
Islands and Madagascar, who had led the 
way to the West Coast of Africa and to St. 
Petersburg, who had been pioneers in open- 
ing the commerce of South America and 
China to Yankee ships. They had “sailed 
where no other ships dared tg go, they had 
anchored where no one else dreamed of look- 
ing for trade.” They had fought pirates 
and the privateers of a dozen races around 
the world. They had stamped themselves 
as the Drakes and Raleighs and Gilberts 
of American commercial daring. 

Yet the rarely gifted dreamer of the 
Custom House, who could perceive in the 
Salem of his time little more than a melan- 
choly process of decay, and a dusky back- 
ground for romances of a century more 
remote, found no compelling charm in the 
thickly clustered memories that linked the 
port with its former greatness on the sea. 
Some of the old shipmasters were in the 
Custom House service with him; ‘who, 
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after being tost on every sea and standing 
sturdily against life’s tempestuous blast, 
had finally drifted into this quiet nook, 
where with little to disturb them except 
the periodical terrors of a Presidential 
election, they one and all acquired a new 
lease of life.”’ 

They were simple, brave, elemental 
men, hiding no tortuous problems of con- 
science, ludicrously easy to analyze and 
catalogue, not apt to make a strong appeal 
to the genius of the author of “ The Scarlet 
Letter.’’” “They spent a good deal of time 
asleep, in their accustomed corners,” he 
also wrote of them, “with their chairs 
tilted back against the wall; awaking 
however, once or twice in a forenoon to 
bore one another with the several thou- 
sandth repetition of old sea-stories and 
mouldy jokes that had grown to be pass- 
words and counter-signs among them.”’ 

One of the sea-journals or logs of Captain 
Nathaniel Hathorne, father of the author, 
possesses a literary interest in that its title 
page was lettered by the son when a lad 
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of sixteen. With many an ornamental 
flourish the inscription runs: 


Nathaniel Hathorne’s* 
Book—1820—Salem. 
A Journal of a Passage from Bengall to 
America 
In the Ship America of 
Salem, 1796 


This is almost the only volume of salty 
flavored narrative to which Nathaniel 
Hawthorne may be said fo have contrib- 
uted, although he was moved to write of 
his stout-hearted forebears: 

“‘From father to son, for above a hundred 
years, they followed the sea; a gray-headed 
shipmaster in each generation retiring from 
the quarter-deck to the homestead, while a 
boy of fourteen took the hereditary place 
before the mast, confronting the salt spray 
and the gale which had blustered against 
his sire and grandsire.” 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne changed his name to in- 


clude the w by Act of Legislature, although it had 
America 


been spelled Hathorne by his forebears in 
and England. 
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Title page of the log of Captain Nathaniel Hathorne, father of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


This 


lettering at the top of the page was done by the author when a boy. 
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It is possible that the world beyond 
Salem has been somewhat influenced by 
the Hawthorne view-point to believe that 
the chronicles of the old ships and sailors 


_ were of minor interest or have been oblit- 


erated by time and neglect. Not only has 
a unique store of material been preserved, 
however, in document and tradition, but 
there survive to-day old shipmasters and 
merchants who in their own boyhood 
heard from the lips of the actors their 
stories of shipwrecks on uncharted coasts; 
of imprisonments among the Algerines and 
in the prisons of France and England and 
Spain; of hair-breadth escapes from pirates 
in the Spanish Main and on Sumatran 
shores; of ship’s companies overwhelmed 
by South Sea cannibals when Salem barks 
were pioneers in the wake of Captain Cook: 
of deadly actions fought alongside British 
men-of-war and private armed ships, and of 
steering across far-distant seas when “In- 
dia was a new region and only Salem knew 
the way thither.” 

Such men as these were trained in a 
stern school to fight for their own. When 
the time came they were ready to fight 
for their country. Salem sent to sea 158 
privateers during the Revolution. They 
carried 2,000 guns and were manned by 
more than 6,000 men, a force equal in 
numbers to the population of the town. 
These vessels captured 444 British prizes, 
or more than half the total number taken 
by all the Colonies during that war. 

In that War of 1812, Salem manned and 
equipped forty privateers and her people 
paid for and built the frigate Essex which, 
under command of David Porter, swept 
the Pacific clean of British commerce and 
met a glorious end in her battle with the 
Phoebe and Cherub off the harbor of Val- 
paraiso. Nor among the sea fights of both 
wars are there to be found more thrilling 
single-ship actions than were fought by 
Salem privateersmen, who were as ready 
to exchange broadsides or measure board- 
ing pikes with a “king’s ship” as to snap 
up a tempting merchantman. 

But even beyond these fighting mer- 
chant sailors, lay a previous century of such 
stress and hazard in ocean traffic as this 
age cannot imagine. One generation after 
another of honest shipmasters had been the 
prey of a great company of lawless rovers 
under many flags or no flag at all. The 


distinction between privateers and pirates 
was not clearly drawn in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the tiny 
American brigs and sloops which bravely 
fared to the West Indies and Europe were 
fair marks for the polyglot freebooters that 
laughed at England’s feeble protection of 
her colonial trade. 

The story of the struggles and heroisms 
of the Western pioneers has been told over 
and over again. The beginnings of the 
New England Colonies and their union are 
familiar to every school-boy. But the 
work of the seafaring breed of Americans 
toward the building of a great nation has 
been somewhat suffered to remain in the 
background. Their astonishing adven- 
tures were all in the day’s work and were 
commonplace matters to their actors. The 
material for the plot of a modern novel of 
action may be found condensed in a three- 
line entry of many an ancient log-book. 

High on the front of a massive stone 
building in Essex Street, Salem, is carved 
East India Marine Hall. Beneath this are 
the obsolete legends, Asiatic Bank, and 
Oriental Insurance Office. This is now the 
Peabody Academy of Science, built eighty- 
four years ago as the home of the East 
India Marine Society, and in these days a 
store house for the unique collections which 
Salem seafarers brought home from strange 
Jands when their ships traded in every 
ocean. The East India Marine Society 
still exists. A handful of its surviving 
members meet in pleasant weather and 
spin yarns of their brine-swept past when 
they were masters of stately square-rig- 
gers. Most of them are gray and feeble, 
and every little while one of them slips 
his cable for the last, long voyage. 

The sight-seeing visitor in Salem is fas- 
cinated by its quaint and picturesque 
streets and dwellings, recalling as they do 
no fewer than three centuries of American 
life; its noble mansions set beneath the 
elms, and its atmosphere of immemorial 
tradition. But the visitor is not apt to 
seek the story of Salem as it is written in 
the records left by the men who made it 
great a hundred years ago. For those 
heroic seafarers not only made history but 
they wrote it while they lived it. The 
East India Marine Society was organized 
in 1799, ‘to assist the widows and children 
of deceased members; to collect such facts 
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Front view of the Roger Williams or ‘witch house” built before 1635. One of the oldest houses 
in the United States. Tradition says that preliminary examinations of 
those accused of witchcraft in 1692 were held there. 


and observations as tended to the improve- 
ment and security of navigation, and to 
form a museum of natural and artificial 
curiosities, particularly such as are to be 
found beyond the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn.’ The by-laws provided that 
“any person shall be eligible as a member 
of this society who shall have actually 
navigated the seas near the Cape of Good 
Hope, or Cape Horn, either as master or 
commander, or as factor or supercargo in 
any vessel belonging to Salem.” From its 
foundation until the time when the col- 
lections of the Society were given in charge 
of the Peabody Museum in 1867, three hun- 
dred and fifty masters and mates of Salem 
had qualified for membership as having 
sailed beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
More than acentury ago, therefore, these 
mariners of Salem began to write detailed 
journals of their voyages to be deposited 
with their Society in order that their fellow 
shipmasters might glean from them such 
facts as might ‘“‘tend to the improvement 
and security of navigation.” Few seas 
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were charted, and Salem ships were ventur- 
ing along unknown shores. The journal 
of one of these pioneer voyages was a valu- 
able aid to the next skipper who went that 
way. Thus year after year, and genera- 
tion after generation, there was piling up 
a library of adventurous narrative, written 
in stout manuscript volumes. These jour- 
nals were expanded from the ship’s logs, 
and written after the captains came home. 
And the habit of carefully noting all inci- 
dents of trade, discovery, and dealings 
with primitive races taught these seamen 
to make their logs something more than 
routine accounts of speed and weather. 
It was discovered that a pen-and-ink 
drawing of the landfall of some almost un- 


known island would help the next captain- 


passing that coast to indentify its head- 
lands. Therefore, many of the quarter- 
deck chroniclers developed an astonishing 
aptitude for sketching coast-line, moun- 
tains and bays. Some of them even made 
pictures in water-color of the ships they 
saw or spoke, and their logs were illus- 
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trated descriptions of voyages to the South 
Seas or Mauritius or China. In this way 
was cherished the tradition that a ship- 
master of Salem owed it to his fellow 
mariners and townspeople to bring home 
not only all the knowledge he could gather, 
but also all kinds of curious trophies of his 
voyage to add to the collections of his 
Marine Society. And as the commerce 
overseas began to diminish, this tradition 
laid fast hold upon many Salem men and 
women whose fathers had been ship- 
masters. They took pride in gathering 
together all the old log-books they could 
find in cobwebby attics and battered sea 
chests and in increasing this unique library 
of the sea. 

It has come to pass that almost one 
thousand of these logs and sea-journals are 
stored in a room of the Essex Institute, 
comprising many more than this number 
of voyages made between 1750 and 1890, 
a period of a century and a half which 
included the most brilliant epoch of Amer- 
ican sea life. Privateer, sealer, whaler and 
merchantman, there they rest, row after 
row of canvas-covered books, filled with 
the day’s work of as fine a race of seamen 
as ever sailed blue water; from the log of 
the tiny schooner Hopewell on a voyage to 
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the West Indies amid perils of swarming 
pirates and privateers, a generation before 
the Revolution, down to the log of the 
white-winged Mindoro, of the Manila fleet 
which squared away her yards for the last 
time only fifteen years ago. 

There is no other collection of Americana 
which can so vividly recall a vanished era 
and make it live again as these hundreds 
upon hundreds of ancient log-books. They 
are complete, final, embracing as they do 
the rise, the high-tide, the ebb and the 
vanishing of the commerce of Salem, the 
whole story of those vikings of deep-water 
enterprise who dazzled the maritime world. 
They reflect in intimate and sharply fo- 
cused detail that little world which Harriet 
Martineau glimpsed when she _ visited 
Salem seventy-five years ago and related: 

“They speak of Fayal and the Azores as 
if they were close at hand. The fruits of 
the Mediterranean are on every table. 
They have a large acquaintance at Cairo. 
They know Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena, 
and have wild tales to tell of Mozam- 
bique and Madagascar, and stores of ivory 
to show from there. They speak of the 
power of the king of Muscat, and are sen- 
sible of the riches of the southeast coast of 
Arabia. Anybody will give you anecdotes 











Rear View of the ‘‘ witch” house. 
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from Canton, and descriptions of the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands. They often 
slip up the western coast of their two con- 
tinents, bringing furs from the back regions 
of their own wide land, glance up at the 
Andes on their return; double Cape Horn, 
touch at the ports of Brazil and Guiana; 
look about them in the West Indies, feeling 
almost at home there, and land some fair 
morning in Salem and walk home as if they 
had done nothing remarkable.” 

If you would see something more than 
these old log-books in the Marine Room 
of the Essex Institute, then turn your steps 
toward the Peabody Museum, across Essex 
Street, the great stone hall with the ship’s 
anchor resting in front of it. Here the 
loyal sons of Salem, aided by the generous 
endowment of George Peabody, the banker 
and philanthropist, have created an im- 
posing memorial to the sea-born genius of 
the old town. One hall is filled with models 
and paintings of the stout ships which 
made Salem rich and famous. These 
models were built and rigged with the most 
painstaking accuracy of detail, most of 
them the work of mariners of the olden 
time, and many of them made on ship- 
board during long voyages. Scores of the 
paintings of ships were made when they 
were afloat, their cannon and checkered 
ports telling of the dangers which mer- 
chantmen dared in those times; their hulls 
and rigging wearing a quaint and archaic 
aspect. Beneath them are displayed the 
tools of the seaman’s trade long ere steam 
made of him a paint-swabber and me- 
chanic. Here are the ancient quadrants, 
“half-circles,”’ and hand log lines, timed 
with sand-glasses, with which our fore- 
fathers found their way around the world. 
Beside them repose the “‘colt’’ and the 
“cat-o'-nine-tails” with which those tough 
tars were flogged by their skippers and 
mates. Cutlasses wielded in many a sea- 
fight with Spanish, French and English, 
boarding axes and tomahawks, are flanked 
by carved whales-teeth, whose intricate 
designs of ships, cupids and mermaids 
whiled away the dog-watches under the 
Southern Cross. Over yonder is a notched 
limb of a sea-washed tree on which a Salem 
sailor tallied the days and weeks of five 
month’s solitary waiting on a desert island 
where he had been cast by shipwreck. 

Portraits of famous shipping merchants 
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and masters gaze at portraits of Sultans of 
Zanzibar, Indian Rajahs and hong mer- 
chants of Canton whose names were house- 
hold words in the Salem of long ago. In 
other spacious halls of this museum are 
unique displays of the tools, weapons, gar- 
ments and adornments of primitive races, 
gathered generations before their coun- 
tries and islands were ransacked by the 
tourist and the ethnologist. They portray 
the native arts and habits of life before 
they were corrupted by European in- 
fluences. Some of the tribes which fash- 
ioned these things have become extinct, 
but their vanished handiwork is preserved 
in these collections made with devoted 
loyalty by the old shipmasters who were 
proud of their home town and of their 
Marine Society. From the Fiji and Gilbert 
and Hawaiian Islands, from Samoa, Arabia, 
India, China, Africa and Japan, and every 
other foreign shore where ships could go, 
these trophies were brought.home to lay 
the foundation of a collection which to-day 
is visited by scientists from abroad in 
order to study many rare objects which 
can be no longer obtained. 

The Custom House which looks down at 
Derby Wharf awakes from its drowsy idle- 
ness to record the entries of a few lumber- 
laden schooners from Novia Scotia. Built 
in 1819, when the tide of Salem commerce 
had begun to ebb, its classic and pillared 
bulk recalls the comment of its most 
famous officer, Nathaniel Hathorne: “‘It 
was intended to accommodate an hoped- 
for increase in the commercial prosperity 
of the place, hopes destined never to be 
realized, and was built a world too large 
for any necessary purpose.”’ 

Yet in the records left by thesé vanished 
generations of seamen; in the aspect of 
the stately mansions built from the for- 
tunes won by their ships; in the atmos- 
phere of the old wharves and streets there 
has been preserved, as if caught in amber, 
the finished story of one of the most ro- 
mantic and high-hearted periods of Ameri- 
can achievement. 

To understand why and how such a port 
as Salem rose to greatness one must first 
know something of the unique conditions 
which molded her race of seamen of a 
hundred years ago. Their story really 
begins with the experiences of their grand- 
fathers who lived and sailed before the 























This unique collection of ships in the Peabody Museum includes the only model of the frigate 
Constitution made during her fighting career. 


Pilgrim Fathers passed away. The pirates 
of the Spanish Main and the Southern 
coasts of this country have enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of popular interest in fact and 
fiction. As early as 1632, however, the 
New England coast was plagued by pirates, 
and the doughty merchant seamen of 
Salem and other ports were sallying forth 
to fight them for a hundred years on end. 

In 1670, the General Court published in 
Boston, “by beat of drum,” a proclama- 


tion against a ship at the Isle of Shoals 
suspected of being a pirate, and three years 
later another official broadside was hurled 
against ‘“‘piracy and.mutiny.’”” The report 
of an expedition sent out from Boston in 
1689 in the sloop Mary, against notorious 
pirates named Thomas Hawkins and 
Thomas Pound, has all the dramatic prop- 
erties of a tale of pure adventure. It re- 
lates that ‘being off of Wood’s Hole, we 
were informed there was a Pirate at Tar- 
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polin Cove, and soon after we espyed a 
Sloop on ahead of us which we supposed 
to be the Sloop wherein said Pound and his 
Company were. We ma‘e what Sayle we 
could and soon came ' zar up with her, 
spread our King’s Jack and fired a shot 
athwart her forefoot, upon which a red 
fflagg was put out on the head of the said 
Sloop’s mast. Our Capn. ordered another 
shot to be fired athwart her forefoot, but 
they not striking, we came up with them. 
Our Capn. commanded us to fire at them 
which we accordingly did and called to 
them to strike to the King of England. 

“Pound, standing on the Quarterdeck 
with his naked Sword flourishing in his 
hand, said: ‘Come on Board you Doggs, | 
will strike you presently,’ or words to that 
purpose, his men standing by him upon 
the deck with guns in their hands, and he 
taking up his Gun, they discharged a 
Volley at us and we at them again, and so 
continued firing one at the other for some 
space of time. 

“In which engagement our Capn. Samuel 
Pease was wounded in the Arme, in the 
side and in the thigh; but at length bring- 
ing them under our power, wee made Sayle 
towards Roade Island and on Saturday 
the fifth of said October put our wounded 
men on shore and procured Surgeons to 
dress them. Our said Captaine lost much 
blood by his wounds and was brought very 
low, but on friday after, being the eleventh 
day of the said October, being brought on 
board the Vessell intending to come away 
to Boston, was taken with bleeding afresh, 
so that we were forced to carry him on 
Shore again to Road Island, and was fol- 
lowed with bleeding at his Wounds, and 
fell into fitts, but remained alive until 
Saturday morning the twelfth of Octbr. 
aforesaid when he departed this Life.” 

This admirably brief narrative shows that 
Thomas Pound, strutting his quarterdeck 
under his red “‘fflagg’’ and flourishing his 
naked sword and crying, ‘Come on, you 
doggs,” was a proper figure of a seven- 
teenth century pirate and that poor Cap- 
tain Pease of the sloop Mary was a gallant 
seaman who won his victory after being 
wounded unto death. Pirates received 
short shrift and this crew was probably 
hanged in Boston as were scores of their 
fellows. 

Puritan wives and sweethearts of the 
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seventeenth century waited months and 
years for missing ships which never again 
dropped anchor in the land-locked harbor 
of Salem, and perhaps if any tidings ever 
came it was no more than this: 

“May 21, (1697) The ketch Margaret 
of Salem, Captain Peter Henderson was 
chased ashore near Funshal, Madeira by 
pirates and lost. Of what became of the 
officers and crew the account says noth- 
ing.” 

Or again, as an old record has pre- 
served it: 

‘““May 1. 1718, several of the ship Hope- 
well’s crew can testify that near Hispan- 
iola they met with pirates who robbed and 
abused their crew and compelled their 
mate, James Crogan of Charlestown, to 
go with them, as they had no artist, having 
lost several of their company in an engage- 
ment. As to what sort of an artist these 
gentlemen rovers were deficient in, whether 
dancing, swimming or writing master, or 
a master of the mechanical arts, we have 
no authority for stating.” 

In the following year Captain John 
Shattuck entered his protest at Salem 
against capture by pirates. He sailed 
from Jamaica for New England and in 
sight of Long Island (West Indies) was 
captured by a“‘Pyrat’’ of 12 guns and 120 
men under the command of Captain 
Charles Vain, who took him to Crooked 
Island (Bahamas) plundered him of va- 
rious articles, stripped the brig, abused 
some of his men and finally let him go. 
Coming, however, on a winter coast, his 
vessel stripped of needed sails, he was 
blown off to the West Indies and did not 
arrive in Salem until the next spring. 

In 1724, two notorious sea-rogues, Nutt 
and Phillip, were cruising off Cape Ann, 
their topsails in sight of Salem harbor 
mouth. They took a sloop commanded 
by one Andrew Harradine of Salem and 
thereby caught a Tartar. Harradine and 
his crew rose upon their captors, killed 
both Nutt and Phillip and their officers, 
put the pirate crew under hatches, and 
sailed the vessel to Boston where the pirates 
were turned over to the authorities to be 
fitted with hempen kerchief. 

In the decade from 1685 to 1695 the 
infant commerce of Salem was fighting for 
its life. This period was called “the dark 
time when ye merchants looked for ye 
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vessells with fear and trembling.” Be- 
sides the common dangers of the sea, they 
had to contend with savage Indians who 
attacked the fishing fleets, with the heavy 
restrictions imposed by the Royal Acts 
of Trade, and with the witchcraft delusion 
which turned every man’s hand against his 
neighbor. The French privateers so rav- 
aged the ventures of the Salem traders to 
the West Indies that the shipping annals 
of that time are thickly strewn with such 
incidents as these: 

1690.—‘The ketch Fellowship, Captain 
Robert Glanville, via. the Vineyard for 
Berwick on the Tweed, was taken by two 
French privateers and carried to Dunkirk.” 

1695.—‘‘The ship Essex of Salem, Cap- 
tain John Beal, from Bilboa in Spain, had 
a battle at sea and loses John Samson, 
boatswain. This man and Thomas Roads, 
the gunner, had previously contracted that 
whoever of the two survived the other he 
should have all the property of the de- 
ceased.” 

Soon after this the tables were turned 
by the Salem Packet, which captured a 
French ship off the Banks of Newfound- 
land. In the same year the ketch Ex- 
change, Captain Thomas Marston, was 
taken by a French ship off Block Island. 
She was ransomed for two hundred and 
fifty pounds and brought into Salem. 
“The son of the owner was carried to 
Placentia as a hostage for the payment of 
the ransom.” 

“ (1704) Major Stephen Sewall, Captain 
John Turner and 40 volunteers embark in 
a shallop and Fort Pinnace after Sun Set 
to go in Search of some Pirates who sailed 
from Gloucester in the morning. Major 
Sewall brought into Salem a Galley, Cap- 
tain Thomas Lowrimore, on board of which 
he had captured some pirates and some of 
their Gold at the Isle of Shoals. Major 
Sewall carries the Pirates to Boston under 
a strong guard. Captain Qualch and five 
of his crew are hung. About 13 of the 
ship’s company remain under sentence of 
death and several more are cleared.” 

Tradition records that a Salem poet of 
that time was moved to write of the fore- 
going episode: 


‘ Ye pirates who against God’s laws did fight, 
Have all been taken which is very right, 
Some of them were old and others young 
And on the flats of Boston they. were hung.” 
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In those very early and troublous times 
the Barbary pirates or corsairs had begun 
to vex the New England skippers who 
boldly crossed the Atlantic in vessels that 
were much smaller than a modern canal 
boat or brick barge. These ‘‘Sallee rovers” 
hovered from the Mediterranean to the 
chops of the English Channel., Many a 
luckless seaman of Salem was held prisoner 
in the cities of Algiers while his friends at 
home endeavored to gather funds for his 
ransom. It was stated in 1661 that “for 
long time previous the commerce of Massa- 
chusetts was much annoyed by Barbary 
Corsairs and that many of its seamen were 
held in bondage. One Captain Cakebread 
or Breadcake had two guns to cruise in 
search of Turkish pirates.” In 1700, Ben- 
jamin Alford of Boston and William Bow- 
ditch of Salem related that “their friend 
Robert Carver of the latter port was taken 
nine years before, a captive into Sally; 
that contributions had been made for 
his redemption; that the money was in 
the hands of a person here; that if they 
had the disposal of it, they could release 
Carver.” 

The end of the seventeenth century 
found the settlement of Salem which had 
made a wilderness lodgment as a dissenting 
offshoot from the Plymouth Colony in 
1626, rapidly expanding into a seaport 
whose commercial interests were faring to 
distant oceans. The town had, grown 
along the water’s edge beside which its 
merchants were beginning to build their 
spacious and gabled mansions. Their 
counting-houses overlooked the harbor, 
and their spy-glasses were alert to sweep 
the distant sea line for the home-coming 
of their ventures to Virginia, the West 
Indies and Europe. Their vessels were of 
no more than forty and sixty tons burden, 
mere cockle-shells for deep-water voyag- 
ing, but they risked storm and capture 
while they pushed farther and _ farther 
away from Salem as the prospect of profit- 
able trade lured them on. 

The sail-maker, the rigger, the ship- 
chandler and the ship-wright had begun 
to populate the harbor-front, and among 
them swarmed the rough and headlong 
seamen from Heaven knew where, who 
shocked the godly Puritans of the older 
régime. Jack ashore was a bull in a china 
shop then as now, and history has recorded 
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the lamentable but deserved fate of “‘one 
Henry Bull and companions in a vessel in 
our harbor who derided the Church of 
Christ and were afterwards cast away 
among savage Indians, by whom they 
were slain.” 

Now there came into prominence the 
first of a long line of illustrious shipping 
merchants of Salem, Philip English, who 
makes a commanding figure in the sea- 
faring history of his time: A native of the 
Isle of Jersey, he came to Salem before 
1670. He made voyages in his own ves- 
sels, commanded the ketch Speedwell in 
1676, and ten years later had so swiftly 
advanced his fortunes that he had built 
him a mansion house on Essex Street, a 
solid, square-sided structure with many 
projecting porches and upper stories over- 
hanging the street. It stood for a hundred 
and fifty years, long known as “English’s 
Great House,” and linked the nineteenth 
century with the very early chapters of 
American history. In 1692, Philip English 
was perhaps the richest man of the New 
England Colonies, owning twenty-one ves- 
sels which traded with Bilboa, Barbadoes, 
St. Christopher's, the Isle of Jersey and 
the ports of France. He owned a wharf 
and warehouses, and fourteen buildings in 
the town. 

One of his bills of lading, dated 1707, 
shows the pious imprint of his generation 
and the kind of commerce in which he was 
engaged. It reads in part: 

“Shipped by the Grace of God, in good 
order and weli conditioned, by Sam’ll 
Browne, Philip English, Capt’ Wm. 
Bowditch, Wm. Pickering, and Sam’ll 
Wakefield in and upon the Good sloop 
called the Mayflower whereof is master 
under God for this present voyage Jno. 
Swasey, and now riding at anchor in the 
harbor of Salem, and by God’s Grace bound 
for Virginia or Merriland.—To say, twenty 
hogshats of Salt. In witness 
whereof the Master or Purser of the said 
Sloop has affirmed to Two Bills of Lading 
i as and so God send the Good Sloop 
to her desired port in Safety. Amen.” 

Another merchant of Philip English’s 
time wrote in 1700 of the foreign commerce 
of Salem: 

“Dry Merchantable codfish for the 
Markets of Spain and Portugal and the 
Straits. Refuse fish, lumber, horses and 
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provisions for the West Indies. Returns 
made directly hence to England are sugar, 
molasses, cotton, wool and logwood, for 
which we depend on the West Indies. Our 
own produce, a considerable quantity of 
whale and fish oil, whalebone, furs, deer, 
elk and bearskins are annually sent to 
England. We have much shipping here 
and freights are low.” 

To Virginia the clumsy little sloops and 
ketches of Philip English carried “Mo- 
lasses, Rum, Salt, Cider, Mackerel, Wooden 
Bowls, Platters, Pails, Kegs, Muscavado 
Sugar, and Codfish and brozzht back to 
Salem, Wheat, Pork, Tobacco, Furs, Hides, 
old Pewter, Old Iron, Brass, Copper, In- 
dian Corn and English Goods.” The craft 
which crossed the Atlantic and made the 
West Indies in safety to pile up wealth for 
Philip English were no larger than those 
sloops and schooners which ply up and 
down the Hudson River to-day. Their 
masters made their way without quadrant 
or “Practical Navigator,” and as an old 
writer has described in a somewhat exag- 
gerated vein: 

“Their skippers kept their reckoning 
with chalk on a shingle, which they stowed 
away in the binnacle, and by way of ob- 
servation they held up a hand to the sun. 
When they got him over four fingers they 
knew they were straight for Hole-in-the- 
Wall; three fingers gave them their course 
to the Double-headed-shot Key and two 
carried them down to Barbadoes.” 

The witchcraft frenzy invaded even the 
stately home of Philip English, the greatest 
ship owner of early Salem. His wife, a 
proud and aristocratic lady, was “cried 
against,’ examined and committed to 
prison in Salem. It is said that she was 
considered haughty and overbearing in her 
manner toward the poor, and that her 
husband’s staunch adherence to the Church 
of England had something to do with her 
plight. At any rate, Mary English was 
arrested in her bed-chamber and refused 
to rise, wherefore ‘guards were placed 
around the house and in the morning she 
attended the devotions of her family, 
kissed her children with great composure, 
proposed her plan for their education, took 
leave of them and then told the officer she 
was ready to die.” Alas, poor woman, 
she had reason to be “ persuaded that ac- 
cusation was equal to condemnation.” 
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She lay in prison six weeks where “her 
firmness was memorable. But being vis- 
ited by a fond husband, her husband was 
also accused and confined in prison.” The 
intercession of friends and the plea that 
the prison was overcrowded, caused their 
removal to Arnold’s jail in Boston until 
the time of trial. It brings to mind cer- 
tain episodes of the French Reign of Terror 
to learn that they were taken to Boston on 
the same day with Giles Corey, George 
Jacobs, Alice Parker, Ann Pudeator, and 
Bridget Bishop, all of whom perished ex- 
cept Philip and Mary English. Both 
would have been executed had they not 
escaped death by flight from the Boston 
jail and seeking refuge in New York. 

That a man of such solid station should 
have so narrowly escaped death in the 
witchcraft fury indicates that no class 
was spared. While his sturdy seamen 
were fiddling and drinking in the taverns 
of the Salem water-front or making sail 
to the roaring chorus of old-time chanties, 
their employer, a prince of commerce 
for his time, was dreading a miserable 
death for himself and that high-spirited 
dame, his wife, on Gallows Hill at the 
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hands of the stern-faced young sheriff of 
Salem. 

Philip English returned to Salem after 
the frenzy had passed and rounded out a 
shipping career of fifty years, living until 
1736. His instructions to one of his cap- 
tains may help to picture the American 
commerce of two centuries ago. In 1722 
he wrote to “Mr. John Tauzel’”’ 

“Sir, you being appointed Master of my 
sloop Sarah, now Riding in ye Harbor of 
Salem, and Ready to Saile, my Order is to 
you that ye take ye first opportunity of 
wind and Weather to Saile and make ye 
best of yr way for Barbadoes or Leew'd 
Island, and there Enter and Clear yr vessel 
and Deliver yr Cargo according to Orders 
and Bill of Lading and Make Saile of my 
twelve Hogsh’d of fish to my best advan- 
tage; and make Returne in yr Vessel or 
any other for Salem in such Goods as you 
shall see best, and if you see Cause to take 
a freight to any port or hire her, | lieve it 
with your Best Conduct, Managem’t or 
Care for my best advantage. So please 
God to give you a prosperous voyage, | 
remain yr Friend and Owner. 

“PHILIP ENGLISH.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Derby Wharf where the East India ships once lay three deep. 
were filled with the riches of the most remote lands a century ago. 
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LUVINSKY AND THE STRAD 


A TRUE TALE OF ART BY THE WAYSIDE 


BY EMERSON 


HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROY MASON 


UVINSKY was of the 
best people, or going to 
know the reason why. 
It was not unnatural, 
but entirely logical, 
therefore, that he should 
purchase a full suit 
of audible outing garments, several opu- 
lent-looking fishing-rods, and divers rifles 
and guns, and thereafter seek out a place 
to use, or, at least, to display them. He 
read as best he might, and finally con- 
cluded to honor the wilderness of upper 
Minnesota with his -presence during his 
quest for “spordt mit wod und cun.” 
Boyle went with him. He didn’t mind 
Luvinsky; in fact, he rather liked him. 
In view of this relation, it is something of 
an ethical question whether Boyle ought 
to have told the story. The latter always 
said he tried to keep the secret, but the 
thing was absolutely too good to keep, the 
more so since it was utterly true and 
capable of proof, because, as has been 
proved more than once since then, the 
same thing that happened to Luvinsky 
happened to several others who went out 
for “spordt mit wod und cun”’ in exactly 
the same locality. All of which shows 
two things: first, that fiction halts when 
the truth passes it; and second, that the 
higher life—yea, even the very flowering 
of our civilization in commerce as well as 
art—may perchance be found among the 
simple dwellers of the wilderness. 

Boyle and Luvinsky took a guide at 
Cass Lake. How they all three managed 
to get into one canoe with their traps and 
armament, and how they later, in those 
somewhat wild waters, managed to escape 
drowning before they got into the relatively 





‘the silent canoe. 


sheltered current of the Mississippi River— 
there a calm and safe water enough—no 
one but the guide could tell. Luvinsky 
was pale but firm. He didn’t propose to 
be “wobbed,” and would die first. So he 
wasn’t ““wobbed’’—at least not then. 

Boyle was delighted, for now the wilder- 
ness was about them in good sooth, and 
wild fowl, not a few, rose before the bow of 
The term is used ad- 
visedly. The canoe was silent. Luvinsky 
was not—never was, unless he was asleep, 
in fact. None the less, one day Luvinsky 
shot a duck—slate-colored and not full- 
webbed as to its feet, but his first; where- 
fore, although it was not on the wing at 
the time, he was pleased at his initial 
acquaintance with “‘spordt” and felt him- 
self one of our best people. “My, dis is a 
preddy fine cun for fifty tollars, eh?” he 
said. ‘She shoods righdt on der spots— 
vate” 

The shores of the stream near this por- 
tion of its course were high and pleasant, 
so at the suggestion of the guide they 
paused for the night’s encampment, al- 
though Luvinsky wanted the guide to go 
a little farther. He believed in the open 
shop. Boyle decided the matter, and soon 
the tent was up and supper cooking—duck 
for Luvinsky! Whereafter, tobacco for all. 

The light of their little fire flickered and 
blazed up now and then as replenished by 
the guide. 

“Folks camp here pretty often, don’t 
they, Jim?” asked Boyle, who had observed 
the trodden grass and the whitened ash 
heaps of earlier fires. The guide nodded. 
He was discreet. 

“Iss dere any vild animals aroundt here, 
Chim?” asked Luvinsky suddenly at 
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length, sitting up straighter against his 
tree trunk. 

“No. Why?” replied the guide. “There 
might be a bear now and then, or maybe a 
deer, or a porky. Nothing to hurt you 
unless a skunk came through the camp. 
What makes you ask?” 

“Vell, I thought I heert someding,” 
said Luvinsky. ‘Hush! Visper! | toldt 
you so.” 

Now they all three heard a swishing in 
the grass and the snapping of a broken- 
bough which told of something moving. 
The guide did not seem alarmed. Before 
Luvinsky could get into the tent, there 
appeared within the circle of light a man, 
young, very tall and slender, and dressed 
in the garb of the pine woods, overalls 
rolled half-leg high, and all that. His 
Mackinaw hung loose on him, and his air 
was dejected and timid. 

“‘Good-evening,” he said, after the brief 
salutation of the guide. “‘Howdydo, 
gentlemen. I saw your light shining, 
through the trees, an’ just thought I’d 
mosey along up an’ see what it was. I 
live down here just about a quarter—path 
runs right along the bank here.” Silence 
after that for a time, until at length the 
guide asked some questions about the log 
jams which might be expected lower down 
the stream. 

“You seem to know this river pretty 
well,” said the guide, after his answers. 

“T ought to,” replied the stranger. “I’ve 
run it these twelve years, till I got hurt in 
a drive, last spring. Since then I’ve been 
right poorly. I’ve hardly got in a full 
month altogether, since then. The fact 
is,” he added, “we're all pretty much 
broke up down at our house. I’m a single 
man—live there with my old mother—an’ 
now she’s feelin’ right poorly, too. The 
fact is, gentlemen, | just come up here to- 
night to see if some of you wouldn’t come 
on down to the shack with me an’ see if you 
could sort o’ tell what ails mother. You 
may not have much medicine along, but 
it seems almost any kind would be better’n 
none.” 

It was at this point that Boyle offered 
him a drink from his flask. Luvinsky, 
with impulsive warm-heartedness, at the 
same time took a drink from his own. 
“Thankee, sir,” said the stranger. “Now, 
how do you feel about comin’ on down an’ 
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takin’ a look at mother? It ain’t fur; 
just a few minutes’ walk.” 

The guide turned a silent gaze on Boyle. 
“Sure, we'll go,” said that member of the 
party. Luvinsky joined them when they 
started. The rays of the guide’s lantern 
shone upon the sparkling gem which 
adorned his flannel shirt. Boyle noticed 
the gem. “You could fire-hunt deer with 
that, all by yourself,” said he. “You 
don’t need a lantern.” Neither the guide 
nor the tall stranger paid any direct at- 
tention to this. The latter at times gave 
utterance to a deep, hollow cough, as one 
not having the best of health. 

Presently they paused at the cabin door. 
It was a low building, of the customary 
Western pine woods sort, well chinked and 
roofed, and of rather more than the usual 
size. The single room into which they 
presently stepped was nearly twenty feet 
square. It was, as Boyle noted at a 
glance, scrupulously neat and clean. The 
plain table was of home manufacture, and 
all the chairs. The ledges on the rough 
walls were rude but well made. The entire 
interior was one of rough comfort and yet 
of semi-respectable poverty. The only 
fire was in a cook-stove, which still showed 
through the mica panes of its door a faint 
gleam of red. Light also came from a 
single kerosene lamp of no vast candle 
power, which stood on the table in the 
middle of the well-scrubbed floor. 

Boyle cast an inquiring glance about, but 
turned at length as he heard a faint stir at 
the darkened end of the long room. From 
beyond drawn curtains, a figure arose from 
bed and came into the circle of light at the 
call of the tall stranger. “Mother,” said 
he, “here are some gentlemen I’ve brought 
down from their camp on the bluff. | 
didn’t know but some of them might be of 
some sort 0’ use to you. | told them | 
didn’t just know what ailed you, but maybe 
you and them can figger it out somehow.” 

“Now, son, what made you bother these 
gentlemen,” said the old lady, in a soft, 
sweet tone of voice, as she limped forward. 
“T’m afraid it’s just old age—a sort of 
fever—perhaps I’m only tired.” 

“Now then, madam,” said Boyle, all 
sympathy, “don’t you worry a minute. 
Fix you up all right in a jiffy, sure as we’re 
standing here. I’ve a brother who is a 
doctor, so you see I know a little about 
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things of this sort—always take my little 
medicine case along, in the event of acci- 
dent or sickness in camp, you see; and 
when your son told us what was wrong, | 
just slipped it in my pocket. See here, 
it’s about Number Three that you want— 
or maybe it’s Nine—I’ll look and see. | 
don’t get sick very often myself, you see. 
H’m, h’m. Yes, here you are!” 

His patient had by this time seated her- 
self at the side of the little table, and the 
light of the lamp shone upon her worn 
features. Her face lighted with gratitude 
at Boyle’s attempts at ministration. 

“You think it wili help me?” she asked. 

“Sure it will,” asserted Boyle. “Help 
your Why, it ‘ll cure you right away.” 

“| must make you a dish of tea,” said 
the old lady, at length, rising and opening 
the stove door. They protested that they 
had just risen from table, but she insisted, 
and soon had the fire going, with the result 
of a cup of very decent tea. “We haven't 
much to offer you, gentlemen,” she said 
with a sad smile, placing upon the table a 
little plate of thin cakes and a brace of 
turnips, “but such as it is, you're wel- 
come.” 

They ate in silence, Boyle feeling that 
here was one of the tragedies of that great 
drama—human life. He sat pondering, 
loath to rise and leave, and wishing that 
he might do more. The hollow cough of 
the invalid son now and then brokein. His 
mother turned toward him anxiously. 
“He’s far from well, my son,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Do any of you like music?” asked the 
tall son, after a time. 

“What sort?” asked Boyle. 

“Not a very good sort, I’m afraid,” 
smiled the other. “I play the violin a 
little—not very much—just enough to 
amuse myself and mother here of the winter 
evenings.” 

“You shoult blay for us,” cried Luvin- 
sky, who had art in his soul, despite other 
things in and upon his bosom. ‘‘Fiolin— 
it is the brince of musics!” 

“Oh well, I’m almost afraid to play 
before you, if you know about such things,” 
apologized the invalid, as he paused in his 
approach to the wall, where all now no- 
ticed hanging a violin suspended at a peg. 

“Go on, go on!” cried Boyle in his 
hearty way. “Turn her loose. | declare, 
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I believe | could almost shake a foot here 
on this nice, clean floor my own self.” 

“Don’t any of you gentlemen play?” 

“No, no. Goon, goon. Cut her loose. 
Make it something lively.” 

So the invalid, in spite of the “7cb! 
ich!” of his timid mother, who feared to 
have her son’s shortcomings exposed before 
strangers, began to play, flushing at his 
own lack of skill, which was more than 
palpably evident. He played the Vir- 
ginia Reel, the Devil’s Dream, and the 
Arkansas Traveler, and several other 
things of the “‘lively”’ sort, and Boyle 
made good his threat of dancing, the boards 
springing under his weight between the 
distant joists. 

“That’s bully,” said he, wiping his fore- 
head. The gentle old lady smiled at him. 
“T wish my sor. could dance that way,” 
she sighed. Luvinsky frowned, for he 
disliked bad music and bad dancing, and 
had here encountered both. 

“Did you notice anything out of the 
ordinary in the tone of that fiddle?” asked 
the invalid player, flushed with pride. 

“Sure I did,” said Boyle. “It’s a 
peach—yes, sir, that’s as near a regular 
cuckoo of a violin as you’re apt to run 
against, no matter where you go.” Boyle 
thought it cost nothing to be polite, and 
he always liked to leave a good impression 
in a country through which he was travel- 
ing. He noticed the gentle glance of 
triumph which passed between the mother 
and her son, there in the faraway wilder- 
ness home, at this speech of his, and his 
heart grew the warmer. ‘We always 
thought it had a specially fine tone,”’ said 
she; “‘something quite out of the usual.” 

The son fondled the violin meditatively. 
“If I could only play her as good as she 
deserves,” said he. ‘Why, that fiddle—”’ 
he held it up at arm’s length in sudden 
admiration—‘‘she’s made music for all 
North Minnesota, these twenty years. 
She’s talked, | tell you! I’ve known her 
to keep the boys goin’ till broad day many 
a night, up here in the woods. | say, it 
ain’t no trouble to pound pine butts all 
day, with the snow down your neck each 
axe stroke, if you know there’s a fiddle like 
that in the camp—and some one to play 
her. But I—I can’t play her,” he added, 
slowly and sadly; “I ain’t fit.” His voice 
almost broke. Boyle saw that here was 
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another thing of pathos—the imprisoned 
soul of an artist who loved art and its 
instrument, but who all his life must de- 
pend on others for the expression of his 
own dreams—the lover of a violin which 
could not love him. A pretty little story, 
thought Boyle; and he was of a mind to 
work it up some day, because he had a 
brother who was a newspaper man and 
once had had a story accepted by a 
magazine. 

“I can’t play her,” said the invalid 
again, and he turned his instrument rever- 
ently over in his hands. “Tell me,” he 
resumed, suddenly, as a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him—‘“| want to ask you 
one thing, which I’ve thought of asking 
somebody many a time, if I ever got a 
chanct. There’s a name here on this 
violin. See if you can read it—never could 
quite make it out, it’s so dim like.” 

“Yes, we've often wondered about that 
name,” said his mother. ‘We never saw 
many fiddles with names on them. Tell 
me, sir, is a violin ever of any value? 
How much did you ever know one to 
bring—a really good one, with a name on 
it?” 

“Five tousand dollar,” broke in Lu- 
vinsky, on his own ground now. “I 
knowed a Strad bring it in N’York last 
year, py chracious, yes.” 

“Strad—Strad—What is that?” asked 
the invalid, wonderingly, but with sudden 
eagerness in his face. 

Stradifarius—the best mager of fiolins 
the vorlt ever saw—I don’t excebt a 
Gremona nor notings—a goot Strad has 
“em all skint both ents und the mittle.” 

The old lady moved up to the edge of 
the table in her interest. 

“Why—why—” began the invalid, ex- 
citedly, “it seems to me that’s something 
like the name on her. See—can you spell 
it out?” 

He handed the instrument to Boyle. 
He and the guide bent over it together. 
“Hang it, I’ve left my glasses up at camp,” 
said Boyle. ‘Here, Ludie, you read it. 
What does it say?” 

The muscles of Luvinsky’s face suddenly 
grew tense as he saw the name! Never 
in his life had he so felt the need of self- 
control. A Strad—here, at this place— 
and there were those who doubted the 
miracles of Mosaic days! But all the in- 
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stinct of a merchant sat with Luvinsky 
that night in the little cabin. Sweat wet 
his brow, but he was master. Slowly he 
laid the instrument on the table, though his 
hand was loath to let it go. “It might pe 
Chonson made it,” he said, “or maybe 
Villiams. I shouldn’t say from all of dot 
inscribdion.” But in his mind was writ 
deep that blurred word, found in precisely 
the right place, flourish and all; plain, 
unmistakable. Ah, spirits in Heaven, it 
was a Strad! His hand was hot to reach 
out and grasp it. Luvinsky could play. 
He ached to tuck this swelling ae 
beneath his chin. He itched to handle 
this long, swan-like neck. He longed to 
hear the pulse of this gem in wood, as he, 
Luvinsky, could make it throb and beat 
and cry aloud in the music of the very 


spheres. But what he did was to step on 
the invalid’s foot. “Ouch!” cried the 
latter. 


“I beg your pardon,” said Luvinsky. 
“But I chust vondered if our gamp fire 
vas still burning.” The very glare of his 
eyes drew the invalid outside the door with 
him. 

Even thus, Luvinsky was master of 
himself. “I suppose you vould sell the 
fittle, eh?” he said. “Yes, I can see you 
may need money up here somedimes— 
sickness und all of that. Myselluf | gif 
blenty to der gharity efery vintertime. 
Oh, vell, if you must sell it, maybe I gould 
learn to sgrabe a dune out from it vile ve 
float down the river in our little ganoe— 
vat?” 

“Oh, would you buy it?” said the tall 
son. 

“T didn’t said so,” answered Luvinsky, 
cautiously. . 

“Well, | didn’t think it was worth so 
much,” began the invalid, hesitatingly. 

“How much?” eagerly, in spite of all. 

“Well, I’ll tell you just all about it,” 
said the invalid. ‘Sit down here on this 
log, and I’ll just tell you everything. | 
know about that fiddle.” 

Moisture stood on Luvinsky’s forehead, 
but the other did not notice, as they seated 
themselves together. 

“Tl tell you,” he began again. 

“Vell, den, you said you vould,” said 
Luvinsky, impatiently. 

“V’ve had her about seven years,” 
began the invalid. “She’s got a story to 
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her, and if I tell you, you needn’t give it 
away to any one else.” Luvinsky sup- 
pressed a squirm of impatience. 

“She used to belong to a wild French- 
man by the name of La Tour, who played 
for all the dances among the camps up here 
in the logging days, you know. He was 
a river driver sometimes, and a wild fellow 
he was, too. He always acted different 
from most of the hands, and | 
heard he was of some good 
family, but wild, and that he 
come out here to get away 
from some sort of trouble 
he’d had. But play 
—man, she'd talk 
for him! He c’d 
make you 
laugh or 
cry, just 















the way he felt like. 1 don’t know where 
he got her—he said she was in the family 
along time. They’re French, you know, 
somewhere back in Quebec, | think. 

“He told me, Jean La Tour did, more 
than once, that she was the only thing he 
had from his own people, and that he'd 
taken her with him when he came West. 
He told me, a hundred times, that nothing 
but death would. ever 
part him and her—I 

learned to call it 

‘her’ because 
that’s what he 
done. He lov- 


ed her, I 
guess, and 
—well, 


so do 
= 


: o . ; - ? 
“The muscles of Luvinsky’s face suddenly grew tense as he saw the name.” 
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| wouldn’t sell her any more than him, 
only mother—well, you see, sir, she’s just 
got to get out of this climate, that’s all. 
She can’t spend another winter here, for 
it’ll kill her; and I’m not any too well 
myself. There’s lungs in our family, you 
know—New Hampshire way, originally.” 
“But vy did he sell her?” asked Luvin- 


sky, moistening his lips. ‘“‘Hush! Visper 
—don’t talk so loud, man.” 
“Why?” asked the stranger. “I’d just 


as soon all the world should hear.” 

“No, vait!” implored Luvinsky. ‘1 
didn’t mean a thingle sing—I mean a 
single thing—I vas only foolin’. Vell, 
den?” 

“Well, I'll tell you how I got her, and 
you'll see it’s honestly. I’ve never had 
to do a dishonest thing yet, if | am poor; 
and up here in these woods we try to help 
each other when we get in trouble. Well, 
La Tour got into trouble. 

“One night | was sittin’ in there by the 
table, trying to read the evenin’ away, 
when | heard some one knock on the door, 
right here. 1 opened the door, and there, 
leanin’ up against the house, clean beat 
out, was Jean La Tour. . He was white and 
pantin’, an’ seemed scared of something, 
an’ nigh about wore out. 

“T caught him by the shoulder, but he 
wouldn’t come in. ‘No,’ says he, ‘I’ve 
got to go. I’ve run ten miles from the 
mill camp below, and I’ve got to get out 
of the country.’ 

““What’s up, man?’ I asked him, and 
he said, in a voice | don’t seem to forget, 
‘I’ve killed a man!’ He shivered. ‘I’ve 
got to go,’ says he. 

“Then | saw he had something under his 
coat. It was his fiddle. It was her. | 
knew how he loved her, an’ knew he’d 
take her along, no matter what he’d done. 
But he pushed her into my hands an’ 
caught me by the arm. ‘Take her,’ he 
says—‘take her an’ keep her for me. I'll 
send for her as soon as | get safe, in a few 
weeks at most. But now give me some 
money—all you c’n raise—I’ve not a cent, 
an’ I’ve got to travel. Take her an’ get 
me some money quick—for God’s sake, 
quick!’ he says. 

“Well, | told you us fellers here help 
each other. | didn’t want his fiddle, but 
| suppose he thought he couldn’t take it 
along. At any rate, | steps back in the 
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house there, an’ I scrapes out an even 
hundred dollars, all that mother and me 
had in the world. | went out to where he 
was. He made me kneel down right here 
in the snow an’ swear to him that, no 
matter what happened, | wouldn’t sell 
her—not to no one, no matter what might 
come up. He said it belonged to his 
family an’ must not go out of it. I sup- 
posed from this it might, maybe, be of 
some value. I don’t know nothin’ about 
such things; an’ that’s why I| asked you.” 

Luvinsky was gasping. “A hoondret 
tollars is a plendy of money, my friendt,” 
said he, although his hand was in his pocket 
and the perspiration was beaded on his 
forehead in the cold night air. 

The other coughed a hollow cough. “I 
know it,”’ said he, ‘‘an’ of course I couldn’t 
get it. I wouldn’t think of selling her,” 
he exclaimed fiercely, “if it warn’t for 
mother!” He choked and turned away 
his head. “No,” he added, at length, 
raising his head in determination, “I won’t 
sell her. I gave La Tour my word, and 
I won’t sell her; although | know he’s 
dead to-day or he’d have come back, or 
sent back, some way, to get his sweet- 
heart; for he thought as much of her as 
that. It was a year before | began to 
doubt about it. I read all the papers | 
could find, but what could you expect? 
He may have gone under assumed name; 
all over the country. I did read of a 
fellow arrested down to St. Paul, under 
the name of Thebault, for murder some- 
where, and sometimes used to wonder if 
it—but then it wasn’t. I guess he got 
away and didn’t dare send back. Any- 
way, sometimes | just thought-—being so 
poor ourselves, you know—that I’d have to 
sell her, in spite of all.” 

“Sell her! Sell her!” hissed Luvinsky 
in his ear. “I'll sent you another chust 
as goot—no von vould know the differ- 
ences. Here!” 

Luvinsky fairly sobbed as he dragged 
his hand from his pocket, clutching a roll 
of bills that would have choked a Texas 
cow. His hands trembled as he stripped 
off a hundred dollars and crowded the bills 
into the invalid’s hands. The _ latter 
coughed and looked listlessly at the money. 
Luvinsky was almost moved at that thing, 
agenuineemotion. He saw that the wood- 
man’s face was working, and half fancied 
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that a tear stood in his eye. But with 
Luvinsky business was business. 

“So you bought the fellow’s fiddle, 
after all, did you, Ludie?” said Boyle 
at the camp-fire a half-hour later. Luvin- 
sky had carried it behind his back all the 
way to the tent, but could not refrain from 
sitting down by the fire and letting the 
light play over the long snake neck, the 
swelling bosom, and the whitened curves 
of his new-found prize. 

“She neets varnish,” said Luvinsky, 
“and that’s all she does neet. Varnish 
her—ah, many a dreasure has peen ruint 
py those varnishment proceedings. Straus 
—Straus—he is the only von in the vorldt 
that may varnish her. He knows the 
secret of the old copal—no von else.” 

“Hit her up, Ludie,” said Boyle, ir- 
reverently. ‘I think I could do a step or 
so yet. This air’s glorious. Turn loose 
your ten-dollar fiddle. Ill bet he dug ten 
out of you, at least, though what in the 
world you want of a fiddle on a shooting 
trip, I’m sure I can’t guess.” 

“| shoult say you couldn’t,” said Luvin- 
sky. The guide smiled suddenly. 

“Well, whoop her- up, then,” insisted 
Boyle. “What ’ve you got it for, if it 
ain’t to play on?” 

“Vat!” screamed Luvinsky, as Boyle 
reached out his hand. “Blay her here in 
der out-of-toors—in der night dime—in der 
vinter dime! Blay in such a blace a 
genuwine Str—”’. He caught himself. 

“What’s that?” asked Boyle. 


“Notting. I vas chust sneetzin’,” said 
Luvinsky. 

“Well, sneetz yourself to bed, then,” 
said Boyle. “Ludie, you’re a d——d in- 


grate, after all I’ve done for you.” 
* * * 


But the end of the story was not until 
some days later, and was as well as any way 
divulged by Boyle’s letter to a friend. 
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“Saw Ludie the other day,” he wrote, 
“and he looked sort of yellow-greenery 
around the gills. Thought he’d failed to 
put something across, maybe, and knew 
he’d lost money somewhere; so asked him 
what was wrong, Amalgamated or United 
Soapstone. He acted sick, but didn’t talk 
much. At last, he couldn’t stand it, and 
turned it loose. The tears stood in his 
eyes—and I laughed till they stood in 
mine, and so’ll you. That violin—you 
know, | told you how he sneaked it—well, 
it wasn’t any Strad to speak of. It was 
worth about five iron plunks at the very 
outside—machine-made in Germany, and 
sold at about nine dollars a dozen, I should 
say! 

“Talk about smooth games! I’ve been 
skinned by guides and robbed by settlers, 
but this was Art! Why, those two folks, 
that boy and his old mother, with Jim the 
guide as capper, have sold seventeen of 
those dollar-thirty-nine fiddles for genuine 
Strads since the railroad came through 
Cass Lake! I told you about their place. 
Well, it was just the smoothest rig ever 
framed. They had the stage set for the 
play, and if they didn’t play it, I'd 
like to know where they missed a step! 
They fooled me all right. That ain’t so 
bad, because I’m easy; but oh, Great 
Scott, how glad | am they stuck Luvin. 
sky! 

“If those two folks sell a violin a year, 
they think they’re doing well. They make 
a living at it. Work? They don’t have 
towork. If you and I had talent like that, 
do you suppose we'd have to work? 

“P, S—I think it’ll kill Ludie. 
lost twelve pounds of flesh already. His 
heart’s broken. And when I write and 
tell that consumptive Yankee that he 
could have had a thousand out of Ludie 
as easy as a hundred—why, it wiil break 
his heart, too. Talk about Greeks! Here’s 
where they met for sure.”’ 


He’s 
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“QUANK! QUACK! QK!"" 


OF A DAY’S DOINGS WITH NORTH 


DAKOTA FOWL 


BY 


UC KS ?—why, yes— 
legion, a host, a count- 
less myriad of ducks! 
From its staring, cloud- 
less height, the North 
Dakota sun glared down 

aad upon the yellow level 
of standing wheat and stubble, and we 
two sat beside the slough, a ditch of 
reed-edged ooze that gleamed thickly 
like a pool of oil, debating crossly 
whether we should walk home or sit there 
awaiting Joseph, his pleasure, and our 
missing wagon. But ducks?—yes, there 
were plenty of ducks, though none for us. 
Three miles to the south, a string of mis- 
timed geese wheeled sky-high above the 
chain of prairie ponds, dark specks like 
living larvae suspended in a glass of crystal 
liquid—and then the geese were gone, dis- 
solved in the void of the heat-swaying dis- 
tance. Peter Chauncey arose, grumbling. 
His eye, detached from its watch for 
Joseph, returned to the slough in front. 
As before—and always, it seemed that day 
—a mob of mud hens snoozed in comfort- 
able intimacy among our outlying raft of 
decoys. There were doubles—dozens— 
half a hundred of the miserable fowl; and 
what mallard, however democratic, would 
descend to such a company? “Git!” 
grumbled Peter Chauncey, and hurled an- 
other club. Without casualty, the mud 
hens moved off aggrieved and peevish, and 
yet ever ready to forgive and forget, turned 
and came drifting back among their wooden 
brethren. Then, after hunting vainly for 
other clubs, we menaced them with a 





12-gauge, and a threshing machine set back 
amid the wheat raised its voice upon the 
stillness and began to clack. 


It was a loud 
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clack, and to help it along, a grain box 
bound on ungreased wheels for the distant 
elevator, squeaked and_ gritted and 
thumped its way down the rutty channel 
of a line road. Ducks?—well, scarcely. 

“ Quank !—quack!—qk!” clanked a mal- 
lard drake, suddenly, and Peter Chauncey 
sat down. 

That quank!—quack—qk! had _ been 
sounding at intervals ever since we two 
and Tobo, the spaniel, had sat there. 
Every time the drake had spoken from the 
reeds, we, too, had said, ‘“Quank!—quack! 
—qk!”’ so alluringly that even his own 
mother wouldn’t have known the differ- 
ence. But a fat, obese, portly mallard 
drake lacks in October a great deal of the 
same sociability he displays in amorous 
spring, particularly when the sun is sky- 
high on a warm, breathless day. He may 
be called at times, of course, but you’ve 
got to let him choose the time himself. 
“Quank!—quack!—qk!” said the drake 
and Peter Chauncey, gun in hand arose 
with determination in his eye. 

“He annoys me,” said Peter Chauncey, 
and withdrew. 

A few moments later, there was a sudden 
gabble among the rushes, a roar of wings, 
and the offensive drake scaled into the 
blue. One peep showed him to me flat 
against the sky, his legs pendant and his 
head cocked sidewise to con the rude dis- 
turber of his morning peace—then bang! 
bang! 

To say the drake hurried, fails to describe 
it. Hebustled. Peter Chauncey had failed 
to catch him as he rose, and by the 
time the dose of chilled 6’s got where it 
was aimed, the drake had gone elsewhere. 
It was as if, indeed, he went determined 
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to leave the wicked world behind, but the 
course he chose was careless—just a little 
careless and unwise. A few feet higher up 
and he would have done it; but as he 
scuttled past far above the blind—pank! 
said the 12-gauge—and whirling headlong, 
our friend came back to earth again. 

“Thank you,” said I, gratefully, to 
Peter Chauncey, when he returned, ‘that 
was kind, indeed, of you!” 

Peter Chauncey mumbled something 
that was not meant to be too uncordial 
perhaps,’ and Tobo, the spaniel, came back 
from the rushes with our mallard. It 
was, indeed, a fat, obese, portly bird, his 
mottled breast plump and tender to the 
hand, and his head and wing bars richly 
iridescent. It was a bird worth having, 
of course, but it was only one bird, and 
Peter Chauncey had none at all. He was 
just giving me his reasons why inconceiv- 
ably he had failed to make it his, when a 
loud halloo broke in on the apology. Joseph 
it appeared, had returned at last—Joseph 
and the spring-wagon, ever wanted and 
always elsewhere. 

“Welcome to our country,” said Peter 
Chauncey, with a geniality that may have 
been assumed; “‘we’ve missed you greatly. 
Had a pleasant outing, eh?” 

If sarcasm, it missed its mark. Given 
a handful of shells, his pump gun and 
his dog, Joe vanished invariably into the 
illimitable distances of the prairie. For 
Joe was a chicken shooter—chickens were 
his vogue, and neither law nor duty could 
stay him, the fact that it was close time 
on birds, and the further fact that we were 
paying for the wagon. But that was Joe. 
Mere ducks offered no inducement to his 
finical taste, and | can not tell you how 
much enjoyment he derived from them, 
and largely at our expense. 

“Say! Oh, b’jee—but | 
place!” 

What kind of a place? “Say, talk of 
chickens!” Joe, with fervid, hyper-heated 
adjectives proceeded to describe. There 
was a cornfield, a big stretch of stubble, 
and a slough meadow where the grass still 
stood uncut. 

A slough, eh?—and were there any 
ducks? 

Joe sniffed and seemed to remember 
something. “Oh, b’jee—yes! | forgot to 
tell ye. There’s a pond hole over there, 
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an’—say, you fellers really wani to shoot 
at ducks, hey?” 

His manner seemed significant, but we 
overlooked it. We would shoot ducks, 
however Joe regarded those so benighted 
when there were chicken—chicken, even 
though the law said you must not. “| 
seed some ducks—yes. They was a lot in 
that pond hole—yeah.” 

We hit the prairie for that distant pond 
hole, though Peter Chauncey mentioned 
doubts that were perhaps not utterly 
without reason. We drove, and after some 
miles of trafficking by line roads and open 
stubble, the wagon rolled up on a prairie 
rise. “‘There’s the place,”’ said Joe, filled 
with a renewed excitement, ‘right there’s 
where the chickens was, and—Huh—what 
say? Oh, the ducks is over there.” 

A roar of beating wings added its ex- 
clamation point. They'd seen us as we 
topped the rise—ducks?—yes, hundreds, 
and the bigger part of them fat, rice-fed 
mallards. It was a little pond-hole, an 
overflow beside the slough, and, as we sat 
looking, the gang of fowl swirled circling 
above the shallow puddle, mallards 
plenty of mallards, now—a horde of teal 
sociably commingling, and along with 
them, the usual variety of broadbills, 
sprigtail, widgeon and the like. 

The pond hole lay in a saucer-flat hollow 
of barley stubble, fat bait for the fowl in 
the fallen grain. Around it, the harvested 
fields stretched their golden breadth, bare 
and solitary, the nearest threshing crew too 
far to bother, and there, close beside, was 
the oily ditch of this other slough, its yel- 
lowing fronds of rush and rice dividing the 
sweep of prairie like a hedge. 

But between slough and pond hole lay 
ground as flat and bare as your hand, 
offering nothing whatever for concealment. 
What should we do? A blind set up beside 
the rushes of the slough was much too far 
from the pond hole, though we still should 
have a fair crack at everything swarming 
up and down the waterway. Nor could we 
set up a blind big enough for any use on 
that wide, open level, for these gun-shy 
mallards would climb high once they get 
their eyes on it. But what else, then? It 
was Peter Chauncey that solved the riddle. 

“We'll pit,” said he, with decision, and 
fumbling under the seat, produced the 
shovel we used in our geese-hunting 
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operations. ‘‘We'll pit right here,” said 
Peter Chauncey, detaining the evasive Joe, 
who'd already edged away, the pump gun 
under his arm, “and Joe’ll dig for us, be- 
cause Joe digs such beautiful pits.” 

So Joe digged—for once, at least, a 
laborer worthy of his hire. Inspired by 
thoughts of awaiting chicken, Joe deived 
nobly and to a good purpose, the sods flying 
fast in time to energetic grunts, and as each 
sod was turned over from the pit, we two 
laid it in a wall around the edges. But the 
first layer had hardly been set in place 
when Mark! said Peter Chauncey, and 
dropped flat upon the ground. 

Mallards! The flock came coursing up 
the slough’s winding channel, their light 
underbodies flashing sharply in the sun- 
light as they bore along, a flock of seven 
big, plump fowl heading for the pond hole. 
In spreading rank, they wheeled at the 
channel’s turn, skied a little, and then 
drove in headlong toward our puddle. 

But—well, that was it,—the but. Up 
into the air, climbing, piled the seven. 
There was the moment’s vision of broad 
breasts and flattened wings, a quick flurry, 
and then the string screwed upward into 
the blue in frantic, eager haste. 

“Going up!” mocked my derisive com- 
rade, and, indeed, they were going up, as 
if marked Express! No stop below the 
roof !—or higher. Wheeling on high, they 
swarmed back toward the slough, and 
Joe, with sweating brow, set to work again. 

It was done, at last, and oracularly, we 
said it was good. The sods piled a foot 
high above the level were high enough to 
hide but not too high to frighten, and to 
make sure further, we edged it all with 
rushes. And in that time we worked, the 
ducks came, coming in one flock on the 
heels of another, spied us working, and 
with sky-high evolutions edged off to safer 
haunts. 

It was a lone mallard drake that came 
then to encourage our good intentions. 
We saw him first afar, voyaging above the 
greasy Rialto of the slough, a heavy, 
leisurely bird intent on his own worthy 
affairs. ‘“Mark!” I called, and flinging 
the last few of our decoys helter-skelter 
into the pond hole, we two popped into 
our shallow pit like rabbits in a warren. 

Of one thing | am certain, and that was 
his enthusiastic surprise. He came inno- 
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cently, mild and unsuspicious, and when 
the 12-gauge poked its nose from behind 
the screening rushes, it was doubtless, the 
last thing in the world he thought to find 
there. But discovering—well, that mal- 
lard fairly worked, then! Pank! said the 
12-gauge, the spit of striking 6’s answering 
back, and with a flurry of beating wings, 
the drake turned over, and landed, thump- 
ing fatly, his florid orange feet folded in 
requiescat above him. 

But he made only two—one for me and 
one for Peter Chauncey. Tobo, kiting from 
the shallow pit as the drake flopped over, 
had him as he struck the sod, and when 
the brown spaniel had retrieved, we sat 
and smoothed down the glossy plumage, 
poking his fat ribs with genial fingers, and 
wishing only there had been several others 
of the same kind with him, if only to wit- 
ness our admiration. Time passed, and 
we looked for these others—yet a long 
time passed, and no others came. With 
that one drake, all our luck seemed gone, 
and for an hour Peter Chauncey and | sat 
idle. 

“Mark!” said he after a pause—a long 
pause. Far to the south, a big flock 
stirred from some haunt down by the 
lakes, flashed along the slough, their wings 
glittering in the sunlight like metal pin- 
ions. But swerving down, the flock dropped 
to the channel, and was seen no more. 
“Mark!” said Peter Chauncey again, and 
another flock appeared in distant view. 
They, too, skimmed the reed-tops of the 
waterway, and like the others, dropped in 
the big bend we knew lay there at the 
south. The boom of a distant gun sounded 
dully on the quiet air; someone-was getting 
into action down by the lakes, and we saw 
the flocks come tearing up the rush-lined 
channel, only to join their fellows in the 
bend. Then, in the next field, a splutter 
of shots told that Joe still pursued the 
elusive, hawk-like chicken, and filled with 
a thought, | arose from the pit and yelled. 

After many yells came Joe, unwilling 
and aggrieved. Time was fleeting, the 
elusive, hawk-like chicken still eluded, 
and Joe, desperately, would still have 
squibbed away at his unlawful pastime, 
vainly hoping against hope. But I called 
off Joe. He was to take the spring wagon, 
drive southward to the big bend, and, if he 
really wished for shooting, Joe might exer- 
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cise his talents on the gang of ducks we’d 
seen drop into that quiet haven. 

Joseph departed, amazed and aggrieved 
that one should trifle with such things as 
ducks when chicken still remained in the 
land. We watched him drift from sight 
beyond the rise, the wagon crawling along 
a line road, and Joe, not to be detached 
from his beloved lawlessness, still hieing 
on the chocolate pointer by the way. But 
in due time, the wagon reappeared close to 
the bend, the bing-bang-bang of the pump- 
gun rattled aimlessly, and up into the air 
sprang a cloud of scurrying fowl, their 
wings glinting as they swarmed to right 
and left. 

There for an hour, we had a warm time 
of it. “Mark!” A flock of pintails first. 
They came hurriedly, a pair close together 
leading; and the bird on the right fell to 
Peter Chauncey, while its mate, on the 
left, kept on. Then came mallards—more 
mallards, and as | rose to one knee, the 
eye was confused with the swirling shapes, 
mallards right and left twisting and clam- 
bering in a wild effort to tower to safety 
above the pit,—mallards, then sprigtail, 
broadbill, teal—and mallards. 

We took our toll from the flocks, and 
perhaps might have made a slaughter. 
Perhaps, | say—that is, if Peter Chauncey 
and | had wished it—or our shot had gone 
as intended. But still we'd done well 
enough for the time. We'd burned a lot 
of powder, and though we could show no 
great results, shot per shot, no one could 
deny we'd gained a lot of fun. 

Then came another pause. After the 
hour’s action, waiting idle seemed poor 
sport. Tobo, turning over, sighed drowsily 
and the sun, dropping lower, approached 
the prairie sky-line. There, far to the 
west, the wagon emerged on a rise; Joe 
again was hunting chicken, and once more 
we heard the booming of the pump-gun. 

“Look!” said Peter Chauncey, and 
pointed toward the south. 

Above the prairie lakes, a string of geese 
climbed slowly, swinging high, and set 
their course for distant feeding grounds. 
Close at their heels a second followed, 
wheeled and filed away into the eye of the 
rising breeze. Then came the rest, flock 
after flock, their ranks arranged, the snow 
geese in their wide, fluttering V, and black, 
bigger Canadas in their closer formation 
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streaming out above the prairie. Mixed 
in between the host of bigger fowl, the duck 
flew helter skelter, their dissolving wedges 
arranged and rearranged, and all hurrying 
on the evening errand. 

““Mark!” warned Peter Chauncey, and 
ducked. 

A flock of teal. They bolted in out of 
the slough, ricochetting on the light wind 
like skipping bullets, and the crack of the 
four barrels only sent them driving faster 
to other grounds than these. Mark! A 
lone pair of gadwall, spry and suspicious. 
Edging off from the fleet of wooden counter- 
feits, they sought other parts, croaking 
gutturally, but a long reach of the left 
barrel brought the drake splashing head- 
long to the pond hole’s further edge. 
Mark! More teal, and then a pair of 
widgeon, and after that, it was again take 
your choice—mallard, teal, widgeon, sprig- 
tail, broadbill—any and everything. 

But it was when the sun dipped below 
the rim of the skyline that we had the best 
sport of all. As long as light still held, we 
staid there, no longer waiting for decoyed 
birds, but taking them as they streamed 
by overhead. It was pass shooting then— 
and shooting on a big scale. For over 
across the rise lay another big bend of the 
slough, and the moving birds, tempted by 
the pond hole, cut corners and passed out 
in hordes above the prairie. 

“Mark!” A flock of teal again came 
whirring out of the slough, corkscrewing 
down to water like a wisp of snipe. Whirr- 
rrr-rr!_ and then the sharp crack of the 
12-gauges, sometimes fruitful—more often 
scoring mil. The light grew dimmer. 
Whirr-rrr-rrr! A soft, purring murmur of 
cutting wings, and against the dusky blue 
of sky above, one saw that instant’s vision 
of the shape flitting bullet-like on its way. 

They came fast and furious, after that. 
We climbed from the pit, and crouched 
there huddled in the open. One saw 
nothing of the birds approaching till close 
at hand. Whirr-rr-rr! Up there over- 
head—and bang! bang! Time and again, 
they were almost on us, until the slight 
movement of the lifting barrels warned. 
Then they climbed scratching fast, and the 
crack of one 12-gauge answered the other 
12, pelting the shot after the whirling sil- 
houette that scaled frantically. When the 
smokeless powder’s spiteful tang had 
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dinned echoless, we stood and listened, 
waiting for that soft thump! that told the 
tale; or, perhaps, the spattening kriss of 
shot striking hore, bespoke a hit, and the 
thump! came later to confirm. 

There was one bird, too, | remember 
best of all. He was a plump drake, bust- 
ling up from the slough, and as he saw the 
dark shape rise from the prairie, he set his 
wings aback and towered. It was a long 
shot, a quartering, incoming climber that 
resolved itself, finally, into an oblique over- 
head. At the crack of the gun, he went on 
towering, leaving me, for a moment, to 
stand there gaping upward like a bumpkin 
at the tall buildings. But still he climbed, 
went on, and was given up for gone, and 
breaking the gun, | was shoving in a shell, 
when out on the prairie sounded thump! 
Tobo retrieved, and a subsequent postmor- 
tem told the tale—one shot through the 
base of the mandible, and up into his head. 

“Great Scott—mark!”’ 

Peter Chauncey and | ducked back again 
like rabbits inside the shelter of the blind, 
and there came across the evening stillness, 
the hoarse honk! honk! of Canadas. To- 
gether we struggled to pull out the No. 6's, 
fumbling and awkward as one always 
seems to be at such times; then, by hook 
or crook, we got them out, and slammed 
the heavier loads in place. Around us, the 
wall of dusk closed in, but above, there was 
the rounding bow of sky, dimming fast now, 
yet still serving with light enough to show 
what passed overhead. There we fixed 
our eyes. 

Honk! honk! Closer now and coming. 

“Down — down!” whispered _ Peter 
Chauncey, his head screwed backward in 
the wild effort to look skyward over his 
spine. “Down! They're coming right 
over!” 

Honk! honk! honk! 

After that we heard their chuckling 
gabble. Each note striking on the quiet 
air sounded nearer, and we hugged the 
blind, our eyes fixed on that round of 
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lighted sky above. Louder—tunk! tunk! 
tunk! all gabbling sociably together; then 
into our ken of dusky blue above, swam 
the procession of black shapes, forty yards 
in air, and their wings undulating in slow 
and stately ease. 

They saw us, but a little late. Wild 
confusion followed, the flock sheering off 
with a panic stricken gabbling, high cries 
of warning and wildly flapping wings. 
Pank! cracked the 12-gauge, and from the 
midst of the disordered rout, a great fowl 
dropped its neck, lurched forward, and 
whirling over and over, crashed splashing 
into the pond hole. 

Bang! roared Peter Chauncey’s gun— 
bang! again, and close beside my head. 
Tunk—tunk—tunk—tab ! croaked the flock, 
going on. But out on the prairie, a loud 
thurr-rr-rump ! told that Peter Chauncey’s 
BB’s had not been sent amiss. 

Tobo brought in the birds. The one out 
on the prairie lay dead as a door nail, and 
that was easy for Tobo. But the one in 
the pond hole was not so dead as you might 
believe, and out there in the dusk we saw 
vaguely what was going on, and knew still 
more plainly by the sound that Tobo was 
having the time of his life. Not that Tobo 
enjoyed it—scarcely that. But after a 
while, Tobo got a grip on the honker’s 
wing, and came shoreward gallantly, his 
ears cuffed soundly at every step until we 
relieved him of his unwilling burden. 

That ended it. Darkness shut down like 
a trap, yet still in the gloom above we could 
hear the soft, purring murmur of flitting 
wings—the whispering shsshsshshsh of 
fowl hurrying to their nightly haunts. 
Dragging in the decoys, we yelled loudly, 
and then after a season came Joseph rat- 
tling up the line road in our wagon, and 
loudly grumbling that darkness had put 
a quietus on his day’s nefarious doings. 
Ducks?—yes, a few down, though many 
we had missed. But slaughter does not 
make sport—we had enough, and enough 
is as good as a feast. 








THE OLD 


SOUTH ORCHARD 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


T is now more than seventy years since 
it had its beginning, when grand- 
father brought his bride home. Be- 

fore the wedding he had fenced off the big 
south meadow that sloped to the sun; it 
was the finest, most fertile field on the 
farm and the neighbors told young Abra- 
ham King that he would raise many a crop 
of wheat in that meadow. Abraham King 
smiled, and, being a man of few words, 
said nothing, but in his mind he had a 
vision of the years to be, and in that vision 
he saw, not rippling acres of harvest gold, 
but great leafy avenues of wide-spreading 
trees, laden with fruit to gladden the eyes 
of children and grandchildren yet unborn. 
It was a vision to develop slowly into ful- 
fillment. Grandfather King was in no 
hurry. He did not set his whole orchard out 
at once, for he wished it to grow with his 
life and history and be bound up with all of 
good and joy that came to the household 
he had founded. Soon the morning after he 
had brought his young wife home they 
went together to the south meadow and 
planted their bridal trees. Those two 
trees were yet living when we of the third 
generation were born, and every spring be- 
decked themselves in blossom as delicately 
tinted as Elizabeth King’s face when she 
walked through the old south meadow in 
the morn of her life and love. 

That was the beginning of the famous 
King orchard. When a son was born to 
Abraham and Elizabeth a tree was planted 
in the orchard for him. They had ten 
children in all and each child had its 
birthtree. Every family festival was 
commemorated in like fashion, and every 
beloved visitor who spent a night under 
their roof was expected to plant a tree 
in the orchard. So it came to pass that 
every tree in it was a fair green monu- 


ment to some love or delight of the past 
years. 

We, the grandchildren of Abraham and 
Elizabeth, were born into this heritage. 
The orchard was old when we came to 
know it and, for us, was one of the things 
that must have existed forever, like the 
sky and the river and the stars. We could 
not think of a world without the old south 
orchard. Each grandchild—and there were 
many of us, both on the homestead where 
father lived and scattered abroad in far 
lands—had its tree there, set out by grand- 
father when the news of its birth was 
announced to him. 

In our day there was a high stone wall 
around it instead of grandfather’s split rail 
fence. Our uncles and father had built the 
wall in their boyhood, so that it was old 
enough to be beautiful with moss, and 
green things growing out of its crevices, 
violets purpling at its base in early spring 
days, and goldenrod and asters making a 
September glory in its corners. 

Grandmother, as long as she was able, 
liked to go through the orchard with us, 
down to the farther gate, where she never 
omitted to kiss us all good-bye, even if we 
were to be gone for no more than an hour. 
She would wait at the gate, her sweet old 
face all aglow, until we were out of sight; 
then she would visit Uncle Stephen’s 
avenue before going back to the house. 

“Uncle Stephen’s avenue,” as we always 
called it, was a double row of apple trees 
running down the western side of the 
orchard—a great green bowery arcade it 
was. To walk through it in blossom time 
was something not to be forgotten. It 
realized for us our most extravagant 
dreams of fairyland wherein we wandered 
under the gorgeous arches of kings’ palaces 
over pavements of pearl and emerald. 
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Heaven, we thought, must surely be an 
endless succession of Uncle Stephen’s 
avenues in blossom that never faded. 

Uncle Stephen was that first-born whose 
birth-tree stood nearest to the two gnarled 
old patriarchs in the center of the orchard. 
Father, who was one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the family, had but one remem- 
brance of him—as a handsome youth of 
eighteen home from a long sea voyage, 
with all the glamor of faraway lands and 
southern seas about him. In Uncle Ste- 
phen the blood of a seafaring race claimed 
its own. He had none of grandfather’s 
abiding love of woods and meadows and 
the kindly ways of the warm red earth; to 
sea he must go, despite the fears and plead- 
ings of the reluctant mother, and it was 
from the sea he came to set out his avenue 
in the south orchard with trees brought 
from his voyage. 

Then he sailed away again, and the ship 
was never heard of more. The gray first 
came in grandmother’s brown hair in those 
months of waiting. Then, for the first 
time in its life, the old orchard heard the 
sound of weeping and was consecrated by a 
sorrow. 

To us children Uncle Stephen was only a 
name, but a name to conjure with. We 
never wearied of speculating on his fate and 
harrowing our small souls with fearful 
imaginations concerning his last moments. 
He piayed an important part in many of 
our games and make-believes; he was al- 
ways the good fairy who appeared mys- 
teriously in the nick of time and rescued us 
from all difficulties. He was all the more 
delightful in that he never grew old like our 
other uncles. For us he was always the 
curly-headed youngster, with the laughing 
blue eyes, of the framed daguerreotype 
hanging up in grandmother’s room. If he 
had ever come back in reality we would 
have expected him to look just like that. 
We all, I think, cherished a secret belief 
that he. was yet living—probably on a 
desert island—and would some day return 
home, glittering with the gold and jewels 
of the pirate hoard discovered on the said 
island. To this day we middle-aged men 
and women who were the children of that 
old south orchard do not say “when my 
ship comes in” but “when Uncle Stephen 
comes home.” 

There was another spot in the orchard 
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which had a gréat attraction for us, albeit 
mingled with something of awe and fear. 
This was “Aunt Una’s seat,’ a bench of 
mossy stone slabs arched over by a couple 
of gnarled pear trees and grown thickly 
about with grasses and violets. We never 
cared to play there—it would have seemed 
like desecration, but in our quiet moods we 
sought the old stone bench to dream. 
Aunt Una mingled in those dreams, but 
not after the fashion of Uncle Stephen, for 
there was no doubt. concerning her fate. 
She had died thirty years before, on her 
twentieth birthday. 

We children heard much of Aunt Una, 
for she was one of those people who are not 
soon forgotten, whose personality seems to 
haunt the scenes of their lives long after 
they have gone thence. She had been very 
beautiful, with a strange moonlight beauty 
of white skin and night-black eyes and hair, 
foreign to the fair, rosy King style of love- 
liness; a dreamy, spiritual girl, one of those 
souls who have no real abiding place in th:s 
world and only tarry for a brief while. She 
had been gifted with the power of expres- 
sion, and a sort of journal she had written 
was one of grandmother’s treasures. She 
sometimes read portions of it to us, and so 
we seemed to make a very real acquaint- 
ance with Aunt Una. The book contained 
verses that appeared quite wonderful to 
us—indeed, I think even yet that they 
were wonderful—and bits descriptive of 
the orchard, blent with a girl’s dreams and 
longings. Her phrases lingered in our 
memories and the whole orchard seemed 
full of her. Besides, there was a bit of her 
romance connected with it. 

Aunt Una had had a lover. This man 
was still living; he was little more than 
fifty, but we thought him very old because 
of his snow-white hair. He had never 
married, and lived some distance away. 
Every June, on Aunt Una’s birthday, he 
made a pilgrimage to the old orchard to see 
her tree, all ablow with never-failing blos- 
soms, and sit on her bench. At such times 
we children were not allowed to go into the 
orchard, but we sometimes peeped over the 
wall and saw him sitting there, a melan- 
choly, lonely figure. It gave us, I think, a 
deep and lasting sense of the beauty and 
strength of love which could thus outlive 
time and death. We were too young 
then to understand its full beauty. The 
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romance of it appealed more strongly to 
us; we girls had our favorite dream of dy- 
ing young and having our lovers come to 
visit our trees thirty years after. 

But the orchard had happier memories. 
There had been a wedding in it for one 
thing—long before we were born. It was 
that of Aunt Iris, who had been a cele- 
brated beauty. She was married in the 
orchard under the apple blossoms of June. 
We never tired of hearing grandmother tell 
of it. We had heard the story so often 
that we could picture it almost as plainly 
as grandmother herself—the lanes of white, 
fragrant trees, the gay dresses of the guests, 
the beautiful bride in her white silk dress 
and old lace veil. It was a favorite game 
with us to enact it all over, and so coveted 
was the honor of playing the bride’s part 
that it had to be settled by lot. Aunt 
Iris’ pear tree, planted by the bride herself 
after the ceremony, was in our time a huge 
old tree just within the entrance gate. The 
most delicious pears that I have ever eaten 
grew on it. There are no such pears nowa- 
days. I suppose they had a catalogue 
name, but the old south orchard had a 
nomenclature all its own, and we knew them 
as “‘Aunt Iris’ pears.” 

There were many plum trees in the 
orchard, as well as cherries—great luscious 
ox-hearts and a sweet white kind—pears 
and quinces, but of course more of apple 
trees than of any other kind. Uncle Bob’s 
tree was our favorite, because it bore a 
delicious, juicy, yellow apple with a streak 
of red on one side. There were two big 
trees—the twins’ trees—which were given 
over to us entirely, because nobody except 
children could eat their big, green, dead- 
sweet apples. And there was a seedling 
tree which had come up unbidden in a 
sunny corner, the fruit of which we used 
when our games called for a “trial by 
ordeal.” The apples of it were the sourest 
that ever grew; hard, bitter, unpalatable. 
The “ordeal” consisted in eating one of 
them in large bites without making a single 
grimace! Few of us ever passed it, but 
there was one who never failed—our little 
French cousin, Laure. She could munch 
those dreadful apples without so much as a 
change of expression on her little dark, elfin 
face. But then, Laure could do anything 
she attempted. We could never “stump” 
her, as our juvenile slang expressed it. 
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Every season brought new beauties to 
the old orchard. It would have been hard 
to say when we loved it best. In spring it 
was a rare spot; the grass was green there 
when everywhere else was only sere brown 
sod; the trees were in leaf and bud a full 
week earlier there than in otiier orchards. 
Summer brought ripe luxuriance of growth. 
Long ago grandmother had sown a little 
plot with caraway just inside the gate and 
it had spread half over the orchard. In 
July, when it came into blossom, the long 
arcades were white with its billowy waves 
that swayed and foamed in the moonshine 
of summer eves like seas of silver. One 
day a three-year-old baby wandered into 
the caraway thicket that met over her 
head, lay down in it, and went to sleep. 
When she was missed, great was the con- 
sternation in the house of King. Every- 
body turned out to search, distracted by 
direful possibilities of well and _ river. 
Search as they might they could not find 
her. It was sunset, with a mother in 
hysterics, before an answering gurgle came 
from the caraway in response to frantic 
calls. Father plunged over the stone wall 
and into the caraway where he came upon 
a rosy sleep-warm baby curled up in a nest 
of her own fashioning and very loath to 
leave it. 

Autumn was, I think, the time we loved 
best, for then came the apple-picking. 
What fun it was! The boys would climb 
the trees and shake the apples down until 
we girls cried for mercy. The days were 
crisp and mellow, with warm sunshine and 
a tang of frost in the air, mingled with the 
woodsy odors of the withering leaves. The 
hens and turkeys prowled about picking at 
windfalls, and our pet kittens made mad 
rushes at each other among the leaves. 

Then came winter, when the orchard was 
heaped with drifts. It was a wonderful 
place 6n moonlit nights, when the snowy 
arcades shone like magic avenues of ivory 
and pearl and the bare trees cast fairy- 
like traceries over them. Uncle Stephen’s 
avenue was a fine place for coasting, and 
when a thaw came, followed by a frost, we 
held high carnival there. 

Any history of the old south orchard 
would be incomplete if it failed to mention 
the “King Bubble.” This was a spring of 
peculiarly sweet, pure water which gurgled 
up in the southwest corner at the foot of a 
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gentle slope. Grandfather had rimmed it 
round with a circle of hewn stones, and in 
this basin the water brimmed up like a 
great amber bubble until it found its way 
through ferns and mosses to the brook 
below. In our games the King Bubble 
played the part of every famous fount in 
song and story of which we had ever read 
—especially the well of Urda and Ponce de 
Leon’s fountain of youth. On summer 
days, tired and warm, we would fling our- 
selves down on its fern-fringed brink and 
drink deep draughts from an old blue china 
cup which always sat on a little stone shelf 
below the brim and never chanced to be 
broken despite the dozens of careless little 
hands that seized it. To-day weary men 
and women all over the world think often 
of that spring and long for a cup of its 
matchless water. 

Near the spring was a huge granite 
bowlder as high as a man’s head, straight 
and smooth in front, but hollowed out into 
natural steps behind. It also played an 
important part in all our games, being 
fortified castle, Indian ambush, throne, 
pulpit, or concert platform as occasion re- 
quired. A certain gray-haired minister, 
famous in two continents for eloquence and 
scholarly attainments, preached his first 
sermon at the age of ten from that old gray 
bowlder, and a woman whose voice has 
delighted thousands sang her earliest 
madrigals there. 

“If you’re a King, you sing,” was a coun- 
tryside proverb in those days, and certainly 
it was true of all the descendants of grand- 
father and grandmother. We all sang 
more or less, although none could equal 
Laure, and among the dearest memories of 
the old south orchard are those of the long, 
mellow twilights of summer Sundays, when 
old and young assembled in the orchard 
and sang hymns, grandfather beating time. 
How clearly the whole scene comes out on 
the wall of memory’s picture gallery— 
grandfather and grandmother, father and 
mother, sitting on Aunt Una’s bench, while 
we children, with all Uncle George’s brood 
from the next farm, sat on the grass around 
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them. Two voices sound out for me above 
all the others—Laure’s glorious and silvery, 
grandmother's sweet, quavering, tremu- 
lous. Dear old Grandmother King! How 
much she enjoyed those summer evenings 
of song! 

Grandfather and grandmother used to 
walk much in the orchard on fine evenings, 
hand in hand, lovers still, lingering in 
Uncle Stephen’s arcade or at Aunt Una’s 
seat. Their devotion to each other was 
beautiful to see. We children never 
thought it a sad or unlovely thing to grow 
old with so fair an example before us. One 
summer grandmother grew very frail and 
could not walk in the orchard. Yet grand- 
father was the first to go; they found him 
sitting in his armchair on one afternoon, a 
smile on his fine old face and the sunshine 
making a glory of his white hair. Grand- 
mother called him by name, but for the 
first time he failed to answer her. 

They carried Grandfather King through 
the old orchard on his last journey. It had 
been his wish. Children and grandchildren 
walked behind him under boughs laden 
with the mellow fruit of trees his hands had 
planted. The next June Grandmother 
King was carried to him over the same 
way—the bride going once more to her 
bridegroom under the glory of their bridal 
trees. 

I visited the orchard not long ago on a 
mellow afternoon. It did not seem, much 
changed. Most of the old trees were 
standing; grandfather’s and grandmother’s 
were gone, but their places were filled with 
two flourishing young trees planted when 
the homestead boy had brought his bride 
home. Aunt Una’s seat was there and 
Uncle Stephen’s avenue; the King Bubble 
was as clear and sparkling as of yore— 
truly, it was a fountain of youth, for it never 
grew old. And at the big granite bowlder 
children were playing “Ivanhoe” and 
besieging it valiantly with arrows and pop- 
guns. My best wish for them was that in 
the years to come the old orchard might 
hold for them as many sweet and enduring 
memories as it held for me. 
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MOOREA 


BY HUGO PARTON 


PAINTINGS AND SKETCHES BY CHARLES SARKA 


“It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth and 


Sea, 
Cradled and hung in clear tranquility.” 
—SHELLEY. 
Somewhere 


on the sea of 
dreams nearly 
every one of 
us has found- 
ed a magic 
isle—the land 
of heart’s de- 
sire—with its 
fairy moun- 
tains clothed 
in softest 
green; white, 
palm-shaded 
beach; a_ la- 
goon of warm sea water filled with Ara- 
bian Nights’ fishes; smiling natives wreathed 
with flowers. Since Eden was lost the 
poets have sung of such spots builded 
from their longings: in ‘‘Epipsychidion,” 
Shelley flew away on the back of an alba- 
tross to an island 
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‘ where the pebble-paven shore 
“Under the faint, quick kisses of the sea 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy.’ 
These dream trips always end in a sigh— 

“Ah! that there were such a place, and | 

could be there.”” Ay, but there zs and you 
can. It actually exists, for | am there, 
awake, in a dream come true. And even 
as you were sighing, it lay basking in the 
sunshine, fanned by the gentle trade wind, 
more beautiful in reality than ever could 
be woven from the fabric of dreams— 

Moorea of the South Seas. 

Here and now make a vow that your 
future life shall be lived toward one end 
to visit Moorea. Beside it the island of 


Santa Catalina becomes a barren waste, 
and Capri a rubbish heap. Take the most 
lurid tourist pamphlet you ever saw about 
some favored spot on earth, believe it liter- 
ally (if such a thing be conceivable) and 
still Moorea is beyond its grasp. Who- 
ever invented the English language never 
had seen Moores re are no words for it. 

Now that | am here, it seems almost in- 
sulting to assume that one may not know 
where Moorea is, and yet | remember that 
a year ago I| had never heard of the place. 
A year ago when | encountered the word 
Tahiti, it was only after I had finally placed 
it as one of the Society Islands that the 
latter words brought ‘‘to the fringe of my 
memory” a faint echo of geography days. 
Here goes then for one paragraph of dull 
facts: 

Tahiti is the chief island of the Society 
group (owned by France). Papeete, its 
port, is the capital of French ‘‘Oceanie.’’ 
Moorea, twelve miles away, is the only 
other island of the group, visible from Pa- 
peete. It is twelve miles long, thirty-five in 
circumference and rises about four thou- 
sand feet. It lies seventeen and a half 
degrees south of the equator and a bit 
over one hundred and fifty-two west of 
Greenwich. Tahiti can be reached once in 
five weeks from San Francisco, from which 
place it is distant three thousand six 
hundred and fifty-two nautical miles, and 
once in four weeks from Auckland, New 
Zealand, two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two knots away. From either place 
the voyage takes twelve days. Once a 
week a little boat carries the mails—and 
you among them if you wish—from Pa- 
peete to Moorea. Like most places here- 
abouts Moorea has an older, unused name 
—Eimeo. 

Over in Papeete a globe-trotting British 
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grumbler who saw the world through blue 
glasses, said to m¢: “Moorea is the most 


beautiful island in the world.” That set- 
tled it; the next Saturday found me one 
of a motley group on the little Moorea 
boat, steered by the knees of an aged 
Kanaka, whose hands were busy rolling 
cigarettes out of black native tobacco and 
pandanus leaf. 

Day after day from Tahiti I had watched 
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circle’ of the coral reef, where the Pacific 
shows her white fangs to warn the profane 
foot of man from where Moorea, her fairest 
daughter, “the still unravished bride of 
quietness,”’ lies asleep, but smiling. As 
mile after mile we sailed along outside the 
surf-crested reef, the island almost over- 
hanging us, so near yet never any nearer, 
the place became fixed in my mind as an 
enchanted land, an ideal to look toward, 





Hat weaving. 


the setting sun turn Moorea into great 
shattered towers of gold—a constant chal- 
lenge to the imagination; | rather dreaded 
a closer view as an inevitable disillusion- 
ment. But each surge of the lazy sea 


made me ashamed at my arrogance in 
having dared anticipate the place. Its 
infinite beauty was a new sphere, not to be 
thought of, pictured, imagined—unseeing. 

“Around its form is drawn the awful 


but never attainable. Like playful fairies 
leading us on the great blue flying-fish 
sailed by on their gauzy wings. 

The passes through the reef are few and 
far between. Moorea is like a gigantic 
castle of the gods. First comes the encir- 
cling wall—the coral reef; next is the 
lagoon or moat; on the strip of beach 
great cocoanut palms stand as sentinels; 
then the mountains rise in sheer precipi- 
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ces into mas- 
sive towers, 
sharp minar- 
ets, Titanic 
battlements. 
Nowhere but 
in the most 
verdant spot 
of the tropics 
could asolitary 
spear of grass 
grow upon 
these great 
walls of rock, 
but here the 
cliffs only show 
through their 
soft mantles of 
green like an- 
cient ivy-cov- 
ered castle 
walls. But 


a perfectly 
round hole, 
bored straight 
through the 
mountain top 
from sky to 
sky. If you 
are just from 
“civilization” 
your heart 
sinks with the 
thought, “‘it is 
some engineer- 
ing ‘stunt’ for 
‘seeing Moo- 
rea.” But 
you'll cheer up 
a_ whole lot 
when you ask 
the nearest 
Kanaka about 
it, for it seems 








Moorea’s_ tow- that long ago 
ers rise thous- A half-Chinee Wahine. before the mis- 
ands of feet sionaries drop- 
into the blue sky and the ivy is great ped down from Heaven (or wherever they 
trees. came from), the god Opai stood on the 


Almost at the summit of a sharp pin- shores of Tahiti one day feeling exceeding 
nacle of rock that pierces the heavens, is _ strenuous, so he hurled his great spear sea- 





Forever singing their immortal Himinies. 
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ward. The mountains of Moorea being 
in the way, the spear passed right 
through one of its peaks. Then for some 
unexplainable reason it turned sharply 
to the right and sped across several 
hundred miles of sea till it landed 
on an island in the Paumotou group. 
And there it still lies, for the inhabi- 
tants of the Paumotou are too busy 
diving for pearls for the Paris market 
to hunt for the shaft of an ancient god. 
The name of the peak is ‘‘Maua Puta,” 
which means “ spear-pierced.” 
Separated each from each by narrow 
edges of mountain, valley after valley of 
marvellous verdure rises from the shore 
as though scooped out by a great sea 
shell in the hands of a god. We passed 
one deep inviting inlet, the Baie de 
Cook, where the redoubtable Capt. C. 
dropped anchor in 1769. At length, 
after eight tantalizing miles of shore- 
skirting we made a dash through the 
Passe Tareu—a drawbridge left un- 
guarded by the Moorean gods—and 
sailed over the smiling lagoon into the 
fondling arms of Opanohu Bay. 


Shortly after landing on the wharf, 
which is covered with natives each 
dressed in a pareu (loin cloth), a South 
Sea island smile, and a wreath of 
flowers, you begin to wonder (if you 
are a believer in Emerson’s Law of 
Compensation) what the terrible “out”’ 
is at Moorea to make up for its bless- 
ings. So far, I’ve failed to discover 
it; at times a hot spot in a night, too 
many insects, elephantiasis (a great 
swelling of parts of the body) a poison- 
ous fish waiting in the sand to be trod- 
den on—a few such trifles as these 
only seem to emphasize the fact that 
this island is the exception which proves 
the Emersonian rule. 

My advent swelled the white popu- 
lation of Moorea to an even dozen; 
there are fifteen hundred natives. 
The whites, and no two of them live 
within sight of each other, were: the 
French gendarme and his wife, two 
French priests, three planters, one of 
them French, one Yankee, one En- 
glish-French, an_ illiterate German 
“farmhand,” and ‘Mac.’ Since my 
arrival the Yankee planter has died, and 
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the missionary and his wife have moved to 
Tahiti. “Tis “Mac” who puts you up— 
and its mighty high praise but well deserved 
—in a manner worthy of the surround- 
ings, a bamboo bungalow thatched with 
pandanus leaves. Before the price of 
vanilla falling from sixteen Chile dollars to 
seventy cents a Kilo turned him into a 
“mine host,” ‘‘Mac’’ devoted his time to his 
plantation in 
Urufara valley; 
before that he 
bore the title of 
“trader,” and 
so back and 
back, including 
among other 
titles that of 
Canadian M.P. 
Thus it goes in 
the South Seas. 

Copra and 
vanilla beans 
spell the com- 
mercial side of 
Moorea. No 
one has ever 
been accused of 
over-working. 
Why work 
when every- 
thing grows 


wild in the 
mountains? A 
man takes a 


trip up into the 
hills and brings 
back a week’s 
supply of 
breadfruit, or- 
anges, fei (wild 
plantain) ban- 
anas, et cetera, 
the while his 
wife has been 
pulling fish out 
of the lagoon. 
The only taxes are twenty-four francs 
personal, and twenty-one francs road tax. 
Most of the natives pay the latter by 
seven days’ labor on the road, which sets 
the official rate of labor at sixty cents a 
day. 

What is there to do at Moorea? Do is 
not the right word. To be is joy enough. 
Before me, two miles to the coral reef, 
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stretches the transparent bay; it is nar- 
row, almost land-locked and on either side 
rise precipitously the great green walls; 
back of me the valley rising slowly to the 
cathedral spires of the mountains. By day, 
the trade wind blows into this bay; at night 
the breeze from the mountains above blows 
out of it. Around the bay is a ribbon of 
coral sand glistening white in the sun- 
light, the palms 
growing to its 
very edge 
and overhang- 
ing the water. 
The tempera- 
ture of the la- 
goon is seventy 
to eighty, the 
air from seven- 
ty to eighty- 
five. Here and 
there is a canoe 
hollowed out of 
a single tree- 
trunk with an 
outrigger of 
hibiscus wood 
making it as 
“Stitt as 2 
house.” Is it 
not joy enough 
to ‘‘laze’’ 
around dressed 
in a pareu, in 
and out of 
the warm sea 
water, or pad- 
dling a canoe 
about the tur- 
quoise or emer- 
ald lagoon? 
The water is as 


clear as glass 
and below you 
are the won- 


derful gardens 
of many colored 
coral, with their lawns of sea anemones 
alive with fish, the roi, the paaehere, the 
ilihi—perfectly impossible fishes, bright 
blue, gold, red, white with black bars 
one vast aquarium. 

But if one is really strenuous there is 
plenty to do. If fishing in the lagoon 
or the countless mountain brooks is 
too tame, onecan go beyond the reef and 
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catch tuna or albi- 
core, or shoot the 
great sharks with 
their dorsal fins 
sticking out of the 
water. The valleys 
are alive with wild 
chickens, or the 
strenuous one may 


climb the moun- | 


tains and shoot (at) 
wild goats, cheering 
himself with the 
toast: “Here’s to 
the mountain goat 
who drinks of the 
morning dew; he 
jumps from jag to jag 
—do your” Perhaps 
the best sport of all 
is to go into the bush 
with a few native 
lads and their dogs 
after wild pig. The 


great savage boars, tracked and held at 
bay by the dogs, are dispatched by a shot 
from your gun or a spear thrust from an 
It is probable that all 


intrepid Kanaka. 
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Abashed but not frightened. 






these wild things, 
chickens, goats and 
boars are descended 
from domestic ones 
that generations ago 
heard the “Call of 
the Wild” and re- 
sponded, but you 
can’t tell the differ- 
ence now and the 
‘““woods are full of 
them.” 

There is a good 
road all the way 
around the island, 
except in one place 
where it is necessary 
to skirt off into 
the bay to pass a 
wall of mountains. 
Across the lagoon, 
half a mile away, 
lives, in a humble 
bamboo hut, the 


once-powerful Queen of Raiatea. It is a 
simple matter to get hold of a Chilian pony, 
tough, spry little rats, only don’t try to ride 
Tahitian style, with a saddle but no girths. 











Whenever you are thirsty a word will 
send a lithe, brown body scrambling up 
a tall palm-tree trunk and in two 
minutes a green cocoanut is ready for 
you to quaff— the nectar of the Poly- 
nesian gods. It is worth the trip down 
here to eat the native ‘“‘vittals,’’ for 
you get at every meal, things you never 
tasted before, and each seems better 
than its predecessor. To see your dinner 
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of fresh water shrimps, sharks fins and 
roasted sea urchins. The bananas you eat 
—there are eleven varieties—baked, raw, 
fried, dried, grow a few rods back in the 
valley, ditto the breadfruit, the pine- 
apples and about everything else on the 
board. Its nice to have your morning 
coffee grown in the back yard. Guavas 
grow in-such profusion they are used as pig 
food, grated cocoanut is fed to hens, while 





The sun opens their eyes. 


prepared —breadfruit, whole fish, yams, 
taro, bananas, placed in a bonfire on 
top of hot stones and covered over with 
great breadfruit leaves—is to make you 
wonder how a Rhode Island clam-bake 
ever seduced you. Over everything, in 
eyerything, is the delicious cocoanut cream; 
raw fish covered with it, taste as good as 
they sound bad. The variety of fish seems 
limitless and all are delicious, not to speak 


sensitive-plant is considered excellent fod- 
der for cattle. 

For perfection of the human body the 
Tahitian is unexcelled, if indeed he is any- 
where equaled. They are a large race, 
both men and women being noticeably 
taller and more fully developed than 
Anglo-Saxons. Every man looks like a 
picked athlete with sloping shoulders and 
bared chests. A crowd of them together 
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reminds one of the scene in a “‘locker build- 
ing” toward tne end of the fall when the 
‘varsity squad is narrowed down and the 
afternoon’s practise is just over. I doubt 


if any Society Islander ever went through 


a whole day in his life without having a 
wreath of flowers on his head or a blossom 
behind his ear. The love of flowers is 
innate with man, woman and child; they 
can’t pass through a patch of woods with- 
out emerging with a garland. Every gay 
mood calls for flowers on their hats, in their 


hair, behind their ears—and their life is 
an almost unbroken sequence of gay 
moods. Scarcely a native on the Island 
of Moorea can speak a sentence of English, 
but every one you meet greetsiyou with a 
courteous smile and the welcoming words 
“|a-ora-na.” (Yorana). 

No one seems to know what the word 
Moorea means. It couldn’t well be other- 
wise; no synonym, no words can express 
it. It is a thing alone—just Moorea. 
Only—put off dying till you have seen it. 


Tahiti children. 
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THE TRAPPING OF MORGAN’S 
BUCCANEERS 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


DRAWING BY 


ROM the beginning of the 
4 career of the buccaneers 
the feature of their raids 
that attracted most at- 
tention from the people 
of their day, and that 
Sm has proved most interest- 
ing to those who have read their story 
since, was the marvelous courage and au- 
dacity displayed under every leader except 
Mansvelt. Whether it was Pierre le Grande 
with a score or so of followers capturing 
the vice admiral of the plate fleet, or Henry 
Morgan with less than four hundred and 
fifty men scaling the walls of one of the 
best stone forts in America, the self-confi- 
dence and contempt of danger which the 
buccaneers showed can be adequately de- 
scribed only by the one word marvelous. 
At the same time, however, the growth 
of the buccaneer hordes, if all the facts be 
considered, was but little less interesting. 
For nearly two hundred years the Spanish 
had dominated the West Indies and the 
mainland round about. The English, in 
Cromwell’s time had taken Jamaica, and at 
other times the French had secured a foot- 
hold on Tortuga and elsewhere, but the 
dominating power of the region was Span- 
ish, and Spain was one of the great powers 
of the earth. Yet in spite of this power, 
and at a time when Spain was at peace with 
both France and England, the success of a 
few pirates in open boats and single ships, 
created a predaceous horde that could 
command from nine to fifteen ships for a 
single expedition. And these buccaneer 
fleets were, in their force, relatively quite 
the equal of some modern navies—the 
navy of Spain at the present day, for 
instance. 





ALLEN TRUE 


The fact is that the buccaneers were not 
pirates in the ordinary sense of the word. 
For while they seemed to be absolutely 
devoid of conscience in their pursuit of 
plunder—while the infliction of torture 
was a pastime and a pleasure—they made 
their raids upon the Spanish and no one 
else. 

How did it happen that such combina- 
tions as those were possible? The ‘“‘co- 
hesive power of plunder” is by no means 
a sufficient explanation of the matter. 
The story might very well occupy a whole 
chapter, but a few facts will suffice. The 
Spanish, having discovered and colonized 
the Americas asserted an undisputable 
right to a monopoly of the trade of 
those colonies, and of the trade with the 
aborigines as well. This claim was as sin- 
cerely made, and it was as well founded, as 
is the modern claim of the owners of un- 
fenced game preserves, say in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, to a monopoly of the fish 
and game within the limits of those pre- 
serves. The Spanish government em- 
ployed coast guards, though few in number 
and of inadequate force, to prevent the 
ships of other nations, not only from trad- 
ing with the claimed territories but also 
from entering the colonial ports, no matter 
what the circumstances, or even from 
passing through such partly circumscribed 
waters as those between Trinidad and the 
South American coast. 

These coast guards were, in a way, like 
the wardens employed by the owners of 
game preserves not only to keep outsiders 
from hunting on the preserved lands but 
also to prevent any outsider crossing pre- 
served lands to the lands owned by 
the State. Before the buccaneers became 
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powerful it was a common thing for the 
Spanish coast guards to confiscate every 
foreign ship found anywhere near the 
Spanish-American coast, and to imprison, 
and even to slaughter in cold blood, the 
members of the foreign crews. 

It is memorable that the excesses of the 
buccaneers led to an amelioration of the 
conditions prevailing in the West Indies— 
in fact to a recognition of the Higher Law 
to a degree not- thought of in previous 
times. However vicious the individual 
members of the crews may have been the 
buccaneer movement grew from mere 
piratical attacks born of love of plunder, 
into an unorganized war that promoted 
human rights, and it was a war that re- 
ceived the veiled support of France, and 
England, and of our Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England. 

How the Spaniards showed a remarkable 
supineness under the buccaneer aggres- 
sions and even placed an embargo on the 
trade they would not protect, has been 
noted. But atime came when the councils 
of cowards ceased to prevail. In the year 
1668, when the news of the capture of 
Porto Bello reached Spain, a squadron of 
six large and well-armed ships was. placed 
under the command of Admiral Don 
Augustino de Bustos, and ordered to the 
West Indies to exterminate the entire 
buccaneer fraternity. 


Within a short time after Morgan had 
returned to Jamaica from Porto Bello he 
was again fitting out for another expedi- 
tion. The plunder had amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty pieces of eight to 
each man before the mast, but it did not 
take long to get rid of that sum in Port 
Royal. The whole gang of buccaneers, 
therefore, came forward eagerly to ship for 
the new adventure, and with them came 
a recruit that should have caused surprise, 
though it did not, so far as the record 
shows. The governor of Jamaica, seeing 
the success that had attended Morgan’s 
raids, ordered a thirty-six gun ship, that 
had recently come down from New Eng- 
land, to join in the expedition. 

Having thus gained for a flagship the 
most powerful vessel that had ever sailed 
under the buccaneer flag, Morgan turned 
covetous eyes on a French ship of equal 
force that had come to the West Indies 
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with a license from the Spanish govern- 
ment to trade with the Spanish colonies. 

To understand what Morgan did to add 
this ship to his fleet it should first be told 
that while the French ship was on the way 
across the Atlantic she fell in with an Eng- 
lish ship from which she took some pro- 
visions by force; but she gave the captain 
thus robbed, bills of exchange on Jamaica 
and Tortuga in payment for what was 
taken. Further than that the license 
under which she was authorized to trade 
with the Spanish colonies contained a 
paragraph permitting, and perhaps com- 
manding, the Frenchmen ‘‘also to cruise 
on the English pirates in what place soever 
they could find them.” 

Knowing these facts, and in spite of the 
race prejudice that was particularly strong 
in his breast, Morgan invited the French 
captain to join the coming expedition on 
the usual terms, and told him that the 
share in the probable “purchase’’ would 
surely be greater than any profits to be 
made out of legalized trade. He offered 
the captain a square deal. The French- 
man listened politely, admitted the force 
of Morgan’s arguments, and then declined 
to go in. 

Morgan left the Frenchmen with many 
protestations of friendship and a little later 
invited them to partake of a grand dinner 
on his flagship. The Frenchmen accepted. 
At the appointed time they found the buc- 
caneer ship decorated with bunting. They 
were received at the gangway with every 
mark of honor, including a salute from the 
great guns. Then they were conducted to 
the cabin, where they found a table loaded 
with food and liquors — especially with 
liquors— and they were seated upon the 
right and the left of the smiling buc- 
caneer chief. But when the health of the 
French captain was proposed a buccaneer 
guard came in, put all the Frenchmen in 
irons and tumbled them into the hold. 

All that was now necessary in order to 
secure the French ship was to begin pro- 
ceedings in the court of admiralty, charging 
that it had come to the West Indies 
to cruise against Englishmen. With that 
Spanish license before the court, and the 
governor a partner in the coming expedi- 
tion, the decision could be foretold with 
certainty. By treachery and a suit at law 
the French plant was to be brought under 
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the control of the buccaneer raiding asso- 
ciation. Morgan and his friends at once 
decided on a route, and then invited all the 
buccaneers in the port to come to the flag- 
ship, hail fellow well met, and celebrate the 
success they were sure to have. They 
came and ‘“‘drank many healths and fired 
many guns, the common signs of mirth 
among seamen.” But when they began 
to fall in a drunken stupor in all parts of 
the ship one of the French prisoners found 
a way to fire the magazine, and out of more 
than three hundred and fifty souls on board 
all but thirty were killed by the explosion. 

The destruction of the French officers 
frightened the governor of Jamaica into 
releasing the French ship. But neither the 
loss of his frigate nor of his men stopped 
Morgan’s work of equipping a fleet for 
another raid. Transferring his flag to the 
best vessel he could get, Morgan sent 
messages to the other ports calling for more 
volunteers, and in spite of the treachery 
with which the French officers had been 
treated, many Frenchmen came from 
Tortuga to join the expedition. It is also 
worth noting, as illustrating Morgan’s char- 
acter, that when, about eight days after the 
disaster, the bodies of the killed began to 
rise to the surface of the harbor he coolly 
rowed out and searched each one for 
such coins as could be found in their 
pockets. 

In time a fleet of fifteen vessels was col- 
lected with crews numbering g6o0 men. 
The largest of the fleet which Morgan used 
as his flagship carried only fourteen small 
cannon, but this was not a matter to dis- 
courage the buccaneers, for they always 
preferred the cutlass to the cannon. And to 
prove that the courage and audacity of this 
host were equal to any that had ever gone 
cruising it seems necessary only to say that 
among the captains was Michael de Basco, 
who had sailed with L’Olonois on a famous 
voyage, had been once more lured from his 
life of ease and plenty on Tortuga to seek 
for new adventures under Morgan. 

Sailing from Jamaica late in 1668 Morgan 
directed his fleet to meet him at the Island 
of Savona or Saona, at the southeastern 
extremity of Santo Domingo, where they 
were to lie in wait for the plate fleet that 
was expected to pass that way soon. But 
contrary winds scattered the fleet and held 
Morgan under Cabo de Lobos for three 
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weeks, and when ke finally arrived at the 
rendezvous, he was too late for the plate 
fleet, and but seven of his ships and 500 
men could be mustered. 

In Morgan’s mind the depletion of this 
force was quite as serious as missing the 
plate fleet, for he had intended to go to 
Caracas, after looting the plate fleet, but 
now with only 500 men even he had not the 
audacity to attempt so great a feat. 

For the moment it looked as if Morgan 
was on the hard luck voyage that came to 
every other buccaneer leader sooner or 
later, but instead of showing discourage- 
ment Morgan called a council for, as well 
as of, war. 

One can see how those seven captains, 
dressed in swagger clothes and plumed hats, 
gathered around the table in the flagship 
cabin, pledged each other in mugs of punch 
dipped from a huge bowl in the center, and 
then, smacking their lips in approval of the 
brew, sat down to smoke their pipes and 
listen to what Morgan at the head of the 
table had to offer. 

But on this occasion Morgan asked only 
if any of them wished to name a place 
that might be looted with profit. At that 
Michael de Basco said promptly that while 
their force was not as great as it should be, 
they could go to Maracaibo, as L’Olcnois 
had done, and he doubted not that they 
would make a purchase that would prove 
acceptable. Only two years had passed 
since L’Olonois had sacked the place, but 
he calculated that the Spaniards would 
have recuperated in that time. At any 
rate if the gentlemen adventurers should 
decide to go there he would be well able to 
serve as guide, for he had been there twice 
already with much success. 

To this proposal all the captains gave 
consent, and then, after a jollification in 
honor of the success they hoped for (it was 
characteristic of the buccaneers that they 
should celebrate a victory in advance of 
the battle), they headed away for the un- 
fortunate port. 

By carefully timing their arrival Morgan 
brought his ships to the entrance of the 
lake on an unnamed day early in 1669, 
but the Spanish had built a new fort to 
guard the entrance and the sentinels were 
vigilant. A hot fire was opened from the 
great guns of the fort (some of them 
were 24-pounders), and the buccaneers, 
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having nothing better than 4-pounders, 
were obliged to veer off beyond range. 

But this was in no way discouraging to 
Morgan. Waiting until night had fallen, 
he took a chosen band and rowed ashore to 
examine the fort for a place where it might 
be assaulted with success. Naturally the 
utmost caution was urged in approaching 
the fort, but when they arrived at the en- 
trance it was found open. And there was 
not a soul within. Unable to face the 
buccaneers in an assault upon the walls the 
Spanish soldiers had laid a hidden train to 
the magazine, and then had fled, hoping in 
their tremulous hearts that the buccaneers 
would come and take possession in time to 
be blown up with the fort. But Morgan 
himself found and cut the burming train, 
after which the buccaneers helped them- 
selves to the abundant powder and carried 
off enough muskets to arm a fleet. 

That Maracaibo would now be found 
abandoned was a matter of course. Save a 
few who were too feeble to fly, not a soul 
was in the town, and everything of value 
that could be carried had been taken away. 
But the unfortunate people were as badly 
mistaken in their hopes for safety as they 
had been when L’Olonois had come to 
them. The first squad that ranged the 
country brought in fifty mules “loaded 
with good merchandise.’” And what was 
more to the purpose of Morgan, they 
brought thirty men, women and children. 
Some of these were stretched horizontally 
in the air by means of ropes tied to their 
wrists and ankles, and then the strained 
muscles were beaten with stiff rods. 
Matches such as were used in firing cannon 
were bound between the fingers of others 
and then fired. If the victim could and 
would tell where to find treasure, Morgan 
ordered the matches extinguished; if not 
they were allowed to burn away the flesh 
on the fingers. Nor was that all. Morgan 
could very well judge from the appearance 
and conversation of a prisoner whether he 
was of the peon or the grandee class, no 
matter what the dress might be, and if a 
grandee proved obdurate, Morgan bound 
him down on the ground with his feet in a 
hot fire of brush, and kept him there until 
the feet were burned off. And others were 
tortured in ways that cannot be described. 

And many of the Spaniards died under 
the torture. 
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From Maracaibo the buccaneers went to 
Gibraltar, as L’Olonois had done, and 
found the Spaniards entrenched for battle. 
But saying cheerfully, ““We must make one 
meal upon bitter things before we come to 
taste the sweetness of the sugar this place 
affords,’ the buccaneers went ashore, and 
then the Spaniards fled. It is interesting 
to find the modern slang use of the word 
sugar in this buccaneer expression. 

Morgan never showed greater endurance 
or persistence than he did in the raiding, 
after the capture of Gibraltar. Swamps 
that were waist deep in water were waded 
by the mile, with Morgan ever in the lead. 
Streams that were flooded by sudden 
rainfalls were braved. In pursuit of the 
governor of Gibraltar, Morgan marched for 
two days back into the country, guided by 
a slave, but found at last that the governor 
had secured a retreat on the crest of a 
steep mountain up which there was but 
one trail, and that so narrow that those 
who would ascend must march in single 
file. Moreover a heavy rain-storm came 
on and wet all the powder of the band, and 
Morgan felt obliged to return to the town. 
It is apparent from Esquemeling’s account, 
(and Esquemeling was with Morgan at this 
time), that the raid had not been made 
without considerable success, and that the 
raiders had taken most extraordinary risks 
in making it. He says: 

“By this rain they lost many men at the 
Passage over a river that was overflown; 
here likewise some women and children, 
and many mules laden with plate and 
goods, so that things were in a very bad 
condition with Captain Morgan, and the 
men much harassed.” : 

At the end of five weeks Morgan de- 
manded a ransom for the town, and was 
content to sail away when only 5,000 pieces 
of eight had been delivered: For he had 
been away from the other end of the lake 
so long that he feared the Spaniards might 
have improved the fortifications there to 
an extent that would make an escape diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. As soon as the 
anchorage at Maracaibo had been reached 
a swift boat was sent to the entrance of 
the lake to see what the Spaniards had 
done there, and it returned, in greater 
haste than it had gone, to tell Morgan 
that the thing he feared most had come 
upon him. 
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The squadron that had sailed from Spain 
the preceding year with orders to extermin- 
ate the buccaneers had struck Morgan’s 
trail off Sarto Doiningo, and three frigates 
were now anchored in line abreast across 
the mouth of Lake Maracaibo. One of 
these ships carried forty guns of heavy 
caliber, another carried thirty, and the 
third carried twenty-four. Morgan’s best 
ship carried fourteen 4-pounders. Through 
their own audacity and the luck of the 
Spaniards, Morgan and his men had been 
trapped like wolves in a den. And the 
odds seemed so great against them that, in 
spite of his previous record, his men ex- 
pected Morgan “to despond and to be 
hopeless.”’ 

But the conditions that made others 
despair did but inspire Henry Morgan to 
greater efforts, and if he is viewed solely 
as a leader of fighting men, few have been 
known to the annals of the sea whose 
records are better worth consideration 
at the hands of the fighting men of 
modern times. For Morgan never would 
surrender. 

On learning the strength of the enemy, 
Morgan, as a matter of bravado, sent a 
messenger to demand of the admiral a 
large sum of money ‘as a ransom for Mara- 
caibo, for the buccaneers of all ages have 
always shown most insolence when in a 
tight corner. In reply the Spaniard; think- 
ing to deceive the buccaneers-and get them 
in his power, offered to let them sail out 
free “if you will be contented to surrender 
with humility all that you have taken, 
together with the slaves and all other 
prisoners.” 

This letter was precisely what Morgan 
wanted. Calling his men together he read 
it to them first in English and then in 
French, and then he made one of his brief 
speeches “which always communicated 
vigor.” 

“Which would you rather do, surrender 
‘with humility’—‘with humility,’ under- 
stand—all that you have taken, or fight?” 

With a yell they said they would fight. 
It was Morgan’s intention to try a dash 
through the Spanish line, but as the yell of 
the crew died down one of them stepped 
forth, and said: 
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“Take you care of the rest and I will 
undertake to destroy the biggest of those 
ships with only twelve men.” 

It was a characteristic buccaneer speech 
—a most audacious boast backed by the 
ability to make good. A ship had been 
captured at Gibraltar. At the man’s sug- 
gestion it was fitted out with wooden guns 
and dummy men at quarters, and then 
filled with combustibles. With this ship 
in the van the buccaneer fleet sailed down 
the lake during the afternoon of April 30, 
1669, and anchored just out of range of the 
Spanish. The next morning at daybreak 
they made a dash at the Spaniards, the 
fire ship was lashed alongside the admiral’s 
ship, the flames were driven by the favor- 
ing wind irresistibly over its towering 
stern, and the Spanish crew were obliged 
to leap overboard to save their lives, while 
the twelve buccaneers from the fire ship 
rowed away in a yawl with such shouts 
as we may imagine. 

Seeing the admiral’s ship in flames the 
crew of the 30-gun ship cut their cable, and 
after drifting into shoal water, scuttled 
her, and set the upper part that remained 
above water on fire. Meantime Morgan 
had captured the smaller Spanish ship. 

The buccaneers now thought to capture 
the fort by assault, but it had been so well 
refitted that they were repulsed. Then, 
as. if to show how little they were affected 
by that incident they returned to Mara- 
caibo and- compelled the inhabitants to 
give 20,000 pieces of eight and 500 head of 
cattle as a ransom for the town. 

Having thus secured the last piece of 
silver within reach Morgan added a final 
insult to the unfortunate Spaniards by 
dividing the plunder, including slaves and 
white women, on the beach in front of the 
town and its inhabitants. Then he em- 
barked, sailed down within view of the fort, 
went through a feint of landing all his men 
for an assault, thus deceiving the Spaniards 
into placing their cannon on the rear walls 
of the fort, after which he cleared the en- 
trance with no loss worth mention, and 
sailed away to Jamaica. The purchase in 
coin, plate and jewels amounted, as at 
Porto Belio, to 250,000 pieces of eight 
besides the merchandise and slaves. 





Twentieth century explorers. 








AT THE EDGE OF CANADA IN 
THE FAR NORTHWEST 
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HE village where I 
stopped was smack up 
against the Canadian 
line. It had been recom- 
mended to me as “quite 


re a busy little burg,” but 
SRE i i could not see that it 


was very different from other small sawmill 
towns | had observed from the car window 
as | went North. There was the same clus- 
ter of wooden stores, saloons, churches, 
lodging-houses and hotels, and a dribble of 
residences for a mile about. The dwelling 
that reached a full magnificence of two 
stories was a rarity. Most people were con- 
tent with one story, and the house was small 
at that. Newness and rawness were very 
apparent, and there was a good deal of 
the makeshift about the dwellings. All 
the home premises were snuggly fenced, 
and the cows and horses were turned loose 
to browse in the public ways and along 
the railroad tracks and out into the sur- 
rounding wilds to suit themselves. 

A large sawmill had burned the year 
before and had not been replaced. Many 
workers had therefore moved away, and 
certain saloons and lodging-houses had 
closed their doors as a consequence. These 
buildings were now little short of ruinous, 
with shattered windows and other marks 
of neglect and misuse that gave the place a 
touch of melancholy and decay. On my 
first day, as | sat in the hotel office | made 
inquiry about conditions, and one man 
turned to another and said, ‘‘ Well, Bill, 
the town’s havin’ a little bit of a boom 
now, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill, “it booms nights. 
I’ve heard it; but I don’t see much differ- 
ence daytimes.” 

















THE AUTHOR 


“Why is it that your vacant buildings 
look so shakey?” I asked. “They can’t 
be old.” 

“T suppose,” responded Bill, “it’s be- 
cause it ain’t the habit of the country to 
build substantial. Even a nice appearin’ 
building is apt to be cheap and thin-walled. 
The paint is about all there is to it.” 

By the office stove sat a couple of Ger- 
mans. They just then started discussing 
a village runaway, and the older man said, 
“Dere vas two horses and a heavy wagon. 
Von bridle camed off, and der driver he got 
down to fix it, and an engine tooted. Dot 
made der horses run down der street, and 
der wagon pole hit a telegram post and 
broke. Two old peoples vas standing on 
der sidewalk dere.” 

“Vas dey hurted?”’ asked the listener. 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘dey vas old 
peoples, and easy-going, and dey couldn’t 
git out of der vay from nothings. Der 
voman vas hit in der head. Der horse kind 
o’ pawed like and hit her mit his front 
foot.” . 

“Vas she knocked down?” inquired the 
younger German. 

“Oh, sure!’”’ was the reply, “she vas 
knocked down all right.” 

“Dat vas ven der horse put his foot on 
her, don’t it?”’ said the younger of the two. 

“No,” his companion answered, “if he 
put his foot on her den it fix her for goot. 
She ish all better now.” 

The region around was a wide plain vary- 
ing little in level for miles, but it had a 
fine setting of rugged hills and lofty wooded 
ridges in the distance, and when the 
weather was clear I saw peaks that were 
white with snow. The lowlands were 
pretty thoroughly cleared of valuable tim- 
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The corduroy is employed to bridge the marsh. 
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ber, yet | was assured that a little farther 
back there was no end of heavy woodland, 
and that the forest had as yet hardly been 
touched. The forest that was in view 
would have been much finer had it not been 
for the yearly ravaging of the fires. 

“We had one big fire this last March,” a 
man explained tome. “That's an unusual 
time for a fire. We commonly get ’em in 
summer, but this winter was very dry. A 
feller was burning up some brush and the 
fire got away. There was a gale blowing, 
and it carried the flames through the tree- 
tops. The wind would catch burning 
moss and pieces of old dead bark from the 
tall trees and take them a long distance, 
and keep the fire spreading. | and two 
other fellers and a horse got cut off by the 
fire from the logging camp where we was 
workin’ and we had to go roundabout in a 
hurry or get burned. The horse was no 
help and we concluded to leave it, but that 
horse follered us. It pushed along through 
the brush close behind, and when we 
climbed over a log it would rear up and 
jump, and we all reached camp safe. 

“Down at the next village they wet 
gunny sacks and put ‘em on the roofs to 
prevent the houses from bein’ set on fire 
by the flyin’ sparks. One man lost his 
house and barn and all his cows and was 
pretty near burned himself. Oh, gosh, 
yes, it was raging! At night, looking from 
here toward the mountains, you could see 
the big blaze going way up in the air. 
Yet it done a whole lot of good in places, 
clearing the land, and there was plenty 
of people who was glad to see the fire 
running over the woods because it would 
make fine pasture.” 

During my stay | rambled about the 
region pretty thoroughly, though the walk- 
ing was far from ideal. However, in the 
opinion of the natives, they were blessed 
with excellent roads. | thought them 
wretched. Deep and sudden hollows 
and mud holes abounded, and there were 
spots where broken stone had been dumped 
on. This stone prevented teams from sink- 
ing down out of sight, yet shook you up till 
your teeth rattled if you were in a vehicle. 
Then, too, there was a good deal of cordu- 
roy so that the traveller on wheels got 
bumps and jarrings of every variety. 

On one of my walks | overtook two 
school children, a boy and a girl, and we 


kept on in company for a mile or more. 
The girl’s name was Addie, the boy’s nz ae 
Fred, and they were near neighbors. E: ch 
carried a dinner pail, for they lived too far 
from the village to allow them to go t.ome 
atnoon. The boy was barefoot and his legs 
were well daubed with clay-mud, as the 
result of wading in roadside pools. 

“We've got two tame pigeons in our 
barn,” remarked the boy. ““O', Addie, 
did you see that peach tree of ourn this 
morning?” 

‘“Eh-uh,” she replied, ty which she 
meant, “No.” 

“Well, you ought to stop and look at 
that tree. She'll have peaches on this 
year. She’s just full of blossoms.” 

“We've got a big red cow,” said Addie, 
turning to me, ‘“‘and that cow 'Il let you 
pet her. When she’s lying down you can 
get on her back and have aride. | like my 
old red cow, and her milk is nearly all but- 
ter. We have another cow named Maud, 
and her milk don’t have any cream at all. 
Maud won't let you pet her, and if you do 
she will run and beller.” 

“I picked a whole bunch of shootin’ 
stars yesterday,” said Fred, ‘and | brung 
‘em home and put ’em in water. They 
looked pretty and I’d have tooken ’em to 
school only | forgot. When I was little | 
picked a lot of skunk cabbage blossoms. 
But they smelt awful. They stinked and 
| threw them away. I don’t never pick 
them any more.”’ 

“Once | fell in the crick near our house,”’ 
Addie affirmed, “and my brother pulled 
me out. I didn’t get whipped. My 
mother only scolded me.” 

While the children were telling me the 
story of their lives after this fashion, a 
family of small pigs came scampering along 
the road toward us with a dog barking at 
their heels. My companions hastened to 
share in the excitement, and they seemed 
not to care much whether they chased the 
pigs or the dog. But they soon rejoined 
me, and the boy said, ‘We had some little 
pigs in a pen last year, and | got in there 
and was running ‘em and one bit my 
finger.” 

“| don’t see but that there is as much 
going on here as where | live,” | observed. 

“Where do you live?” they asked. 

“In Massachusetts,” I replied. ‘Do 
you know where that is?”’ 
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“ Eh-uh,” Addie responded, “but | know 
where Seattle is and where Portland is.” 

‘And I know where Massachusetts is,’ 
declared the boy. “It’s across the ocean.” 

“What ocean?’ | inquired, but | had 
reached the limit of his information. 

The children’s homes were out among 
the blackened stumps and the ragged 
woodland as yet uncleared of brush. The 
environment seemed to me rather cheer- 
less, yet it apparently held plenty of charm 
for them. In one of the fields of this out- 
lying district was a man, who, with the 
help of his wife, was gathering up frag- 
ments of stumps on a wooden sledge and 
making great bonfires of them. ‘This is 
just spare time work,” said he. ‘I’ve got 
some good cows and a cream separator,” 
“and we're makin’ butter enough to sup- 
ply us with the money to pay our liv- 
ing expenses. So when there’s no hurry 
about other things we clear up the land 
and are makin’ what will one of these days 
be a ranch we can sell at a high price. In 
the rough, you can buy this land cheap, 
and by clearing it gradually at odd times 
your labor don’t mean any real outlay.” 

| was about to resume my walk, but the 
man said his wife was just starting to the 
house to get dinner ready and invited me 
to stay and eat with them. He was in- 
sistent and | accepted the friendly hos- 
pitality. When we left the field he drove 
his horse to the barn—a good-sized spread- 
ing structure, yet without a sawed stick in 
it. The entire material had been split out 
of cedar—the beams and supports, the 
rafters and shingles and the boards. Some 
of these boards were eight or ten feet long, 
and their even thickness and the neatness 
of the whole job were surprising. 

“When | was new here,”’ said the man, 
“| thought a building like this was the 
dog-gonest thing I’d ever seen in my life. 
It was quite a cur’osity, by George! But 
such buildings are common all around, and 
there’s a good many split-out houses, too. 
Say, it’s astonishing, ain’t it, the lumber 
and boards that can be made without a 
saw ever touching em? Cedar is useful in 
a good many ways. It makes the best 
fence rails in the world—you bet your life 
it does. It just naturally won't rot out, 
and the rails are so light you can throw ’em 
all around. Give me cedar rather than 
firwood fencing every time. A_ firwood 
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rail that’s let.lie on the ground 
won't last over night hardly.” 

The farmer’s dwelling was a little brown 
house in a large yard that was nearly filled 
with apple-trees just coming into bloom. 
At the back door was a pump, but we 
washed for dinner in a corner of the kitchen 
where there was an oil-cloth covered stand 
with an earthen jar of water on it and a 
tin cup to serve for a dipper. The children 
came from school, the baby woke up and 
we all sat down to eat. After we finished, 
the man and | sat talking while the wife 
cleared the table. They had one grown-up 
son who was away from home. “He’s a 
school teacher,’”’ said the man, ‘and he’s 
been in four different places and every 
time had a regular tough school to handle. 
Children go to school all the way from seven 
to twenty-one years of age, and there’s 
often some pretty wild kids among ’em. 
Sometimes they whip the teacher, and 
sometimes they lock him outside. Yes, 
they'll plague a teacher to death, and the 
school gets played out, At my _ son’s 
school, though, there’s very little trouble. 
He has a knack at managing. This winter 
I believe one boy tried to whip him, but 
my son just collared the lad and flopped 
him on the floor flat on his back. Since 
then things have been all right. 

“Last year we had trouble in this little 
school in our own district. The children 
got to having a big time and had like to 
have torn the schoolhouse to pieces. They 
done just as they pleased, and the teacher, 
she'd sit down and cry. She was @ nice 
girl, but she was just that tender-hearted 
she couldn’t use any force to compel a kid 
to behave himself. We have three school 
directors in each district, but one of ’em 
was away, and the other two couldn’t agree 
what to do. You see one of these two was 
an old bach’, and | think he had a notion 
to try to marry the girl. So he wouldn't 
hear of her bein’ turned off. But finally 
she resigned. 

“Of course the boys were a good deal to 
blame. They done a little too much, but 
they wa’n’t really bad, because this new 
teacher who's come in has no trouble at 
all.” 

“Do the people in this neighborhood go 
to church in the town?” | inquired. 

“They ain’t great hands to go to church 
anywhere,” he replied, “but once in a 
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while we have mect- 
ings in the school- 
house. There’s an 
Advent Church in the 
town, and whenever 
the preacher gets short 
of money hecomesout 
here and holds ser- 
vices for a few Sun- 
day afternoons. He's 
about two-thirds or 
three-fourths crazy in 
my opinion. He ain't 
married, and you can 
take any man, I don’t 
care who he is, and 
let him live for years 
all by himself out in 
this wilderness, and 
he will get a little off. 
Under them circum- 
stances a man is sure 
to have very peculiar 
streaks and imagine 
things ought to go a 
certain way. Yes, and 
a man bach’ing here 
in the woods is pretty 
likely not to be able 
to get along a minute 
with his neighbors. 
Well, speakin’ about 
the meetin’s, at the 
end of ’em, there's a 
canvass made of the 
homes, and we fix the preacher up with 
both money and food supplies. 

“That reminds me the pigs are squealing 
for their dinner, and | must go out and feed 
them.” 

The rancher went off toward the pigpen, 
and | betook myself to the highway. 
Among the wayside homes was an occas- 
ional one built of logs, survivals of the rude 
days of the first settlers. They were low 
and small and looked like poor quarters, 
but there was one that seemed to me quite 
delightful. The roof made a wide projec- 
tion at one end over the gable and door 
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below and relieved the 
architectural bare- 
ness. Vines had been 
trained to grow up to 
the eaves, and a patch 
of berry bushes close 
by made the cabin 
nestle in its surround- 
ings very prettily. A 
path led away to a 
smokehouse a stone’s 
throw from the dwel- 
ling, and this smoke- 
house was made of a 
large hollow log set 
on end with a roof 
put on the top and 
a door at the 
side. 

The woman of the 
house said the family 
had come from Chi- 
cago. “We didn’t 
think to live in a place 
like this,” she ex- 
plained, “‘and when 
the children would 
look from the car 
windows as we were 
coming and see lit- 
tle ‘log cabins of 
this sort they would 
cry out, ‘What’s 
that—a chicken 
coop?’” 

I was late in returning to the town. The 
sun had set and the frogs were croaking in 
lively chorus in the village puddles. Some 
of the young men were out in the grass of 
the broad main street pitching horseshoe 
quoits. I could hear the call of children 
at play on the byways; there was a soft 
tinkle of cowbells, and the clack of foot- 
steps on the wooden walks. Low in the 
west hung the slender golden cimeter of 
the new moon, and in the east, above the 
dark nearer ranges, rose a lonely mountain 
peak, pure and white, and_ beautiful 
against the dusky sky. 












































The Eastern Aleutian Islands. 


ON THE CHASE FOR VOLCANOES 


I—THROUGH THE FIRES 


OF THE 


WORLD'S YOUNGEST 


ISLAND 


BY ROBERT 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


T WAS July 27th, but the mercury 

| stood at 46°, for we drifted in Bering 
Sea. 

Captain Ed Lee sat on the cabin trunk 
stitching a new foresail, for our old one was 
patched with flour sacks. Elia, native 
Aleut and crew complete, held the tiller 
and bit his blackened teeth into a bone 


pipestem. | never saw so slavish a smoker, 
an aborigine so straight-mouthed and 
sinewy, with a face so flat and oval. He 


never smiled. The Captain talked of his 
kid in the Unalaska Mission school, whom 
he loved assuredly (loved his native wife, 
too, though hecalled her ‘“‘ the old woman’’). 
His lined Norse face, blue eyes very close 
together, cheek bones too high and grizzled 
hair, all blended into that querulous and 
pathetic look of men who have struggled 
for existence very long against the sub- 
arctic sea. 
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AUTHOR 


“Glass is falling,” he growled. ‘“‘If she 
blows bad, we'll put back to Volcano 
Bay.” 

The two days’ calm had been a miracle 
for these traitorous and fog-lorn waters. 
Blow? Why, properly every hour the 
thick gale should whip in “woollies”’ from 
a different compass-point, even as the 
tides did surge through the narrow and 
reefy channels from the Pacific. Yet once 
yesterday we had even seen the sun! Sud- 
denly the grim and lava-layered tablelands 
had flashed out, pitching thousands of feet 
from a white haze of surf. Panels of snow 
lay upon the most tender greenery, the 
evanescent summer flush of grass and 
lupine. 

Now a leaden place of the sea, where 
a flock of whale-birds tumbled; was puck- 
ered by wind from olack fog to the north. 
Still, there was time before retreat to 
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Author’s sketch map of the world’s youngest island, 1906. 
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schooner Bear. 


Elia the Aleut sailor of the 


consider again our venture—our quest, 
mission, what you will. We three of the 
schooner Bear, two masts, eleven tons, 
were four days out from Unalaska, the only 
white settlement in six hundred miles of 
archipelago, the Aleutian Islands, which 
droop like a slack bow-string from the 
west tip of Alaska toward Siberia. 
Somewhere there west of us, thirty 
miles or more, still hot and veiled in the 
same ferment that created this earth—- 
yonder, invisible, on the bright sea-line 
where the lifting fog let through dazzling 
gold like sunlight under a darkened door— 
lay the very youngest island in the world. 
It was born the last March. It was our 
first haven. To reach it, we needed a 
moderate breeze from any eastern point, 
the rarest sort hereabout, or from due 
north. If the prevailing southwest wind 
re-arose, we should beat for the lea of 


Umnak Island, next in the bow-string 
southwest of Unalaska (off which we now 
pitched), to wait there for a dash to the 
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isle; if a gale, to a fjord near at hand. 
Even reaching our goal, we must be ready 
to “up the hook”’ and get away any minute, 
if the blow shifted a degree or increased a 
knot for the place could have no anchorage 
or shelter, and who could tell how fiery or 
restless the sea-floor, or the very water 


there, might still be? A  squawman, 
Diercks by name, had passed the island two 
months before, and reported the sea all 
around “boiling hot.’”” I had laughed at 
him. The world is a pretty “level” propo- 
sition, as prospectors would say. For every 
inch of Nature playing with all her stops 
out, she holds down ten million square miles 
with the soft pedal. But every Alaskan 
wind is a head wind, as the saying is, and 
the island did seem a very East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon to us. You remem- 
ber the Norse tale. Every blow had tried 
to get us there, and all had fallen ex- 
hausted; yet still | had faith in the Cap- 
tain, who had drifted thither once on a 
southeast zephyr from the lone village of 
Chernofski, hunting sea-lion on Bogoslov 
Island nearby. 

The truth was, we were cruising for vol- 
canoes, chasing live craters. Of the forty 
or more that have belched in Alaska in 
historic times, no less than half are on the 
Aleutian Islands. | think that volcanoes 
attract me more than most animate things. 
It would be as impossible to tell the reason, 
as to define exactly why some of us must 
vanish and wander every now and then 
in the cool and unmanned places of the 
world, go “ghost-dancing”’ | call it. Vol- 
cano-chasing is an idiosyncrasy of this. 
Think of approaching mute, ill-charted 


shores, on the watch for .the creative 
breath from old Earth’s vitals? What 
hazard more elemental remains in this 


scoured world? How better may it answer 
those inner questionings of life that make 
us suddenly despair and dance away? | 
can hear persons say, ‘Yes? 1 suppose 
volcanoes fascinate because they bring you 
so close to the dreadful and naked forces 
of Nature in operation.” Oh, yes. Truly. 
Very profound! As if volcano-chasing 
were no ‘nore than playing with craters, 
making friends of them, taming them, be- 
cause heretofore they have only been 
studied scientifically (and not very hard, 
either), or mysteriously dreaded. And 
yet, that is the volcano-chaser’s philosophy 
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in part; but the whole lies deeper—in those 
inner questionings, and in some nameless 
inspiration. 

Still, any one can understand what it 
meant to be supreme, as | was, ou that 
windjammer’s old planks, trodden before 
only by native fox-hunters bound for 
vacant isles, or Lee trading quite alone in 
winter to the three starved villages that 
marked the three hundred miles of islands 
west of us. It is something in itself to be 
healthy and happy; and secretly every 
man believes that he is a law unto himself. 
But actually to be both and to know it — 
almost means scorn for your fellow men. 
Here never a sail or funnel passed, except 
a revenue cutter voyaging once a year to 
Attu opposite Siberia, or a squawman’s 
schooner, or a seal-poaching Jap from 
Hakodate, or Alec McLean, the real “sea- 
wolf,” raiding the rookeries of St. Paul 
under the flag of Bolivia, because Bolivia 
has no sea-coast. 

Slowly the tide tossed us back toward 
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the red-ribbed tuffa of Cape Cheerful. 
“She may take us to the bay,” said the 
Captain glancing at the furtive eddies. 
“1 won't take no chances running dewn 
and missing that island in the night. The 
cross-chop is stronger. Blowing hard 
from the sou’west out there.” No. The 
wary man didn’t intend to risk his yacht. 
If he loved his squaw and kids, he loved 
the Bear no less, because its plunder was 
the wherewith to live for all of them. From 
binnacle light to hawse-pipe, every fitting 
“come off a wreck,” said this old wrecker, 
who combed the surfiest, foggiest beaches 
north of the Horn. Soon, therefore, ap- 
peared again the dark fjords of the Ma- 
kushin volcano, on Unalaska, truncated by 
cloud. Their flanks sprang like the spokes 
of a titanic wheel out of the sterile sea. 
The twin cascades, splashing into the surf 
from a cliff improbably bold, off which we 
had hung for two days, wavered in lumin- 
ous threads through the gloom. In the 
south, Umnak Island stretched forward 





Choking steam and fumes through which the author groped climbing to the summit of the new 


island. 
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a bluish finger. Thither, and northeast- 
ward more invisibly, stretched away the 
weird outlines of the chain: islands by 
the hundred, from split pinnacles, dis- 
integrating Gibraltars, to smooth volcano 
cones rising 9,000 feet, all snow above 
1,800, and steaming gently; to unin- 
habited countries, where alpine aiguilles 
were reflected in salt lagoons stiff with 
salmon, and for seventy miles at a stretch 
the surf beat along black dunes with the 
hollow resonance of volcanic sand. Infi- 
nite variety, with the implacable charm 
of all Pacific islands; yet treeless, game- 
less, desolate, melancholy, with all the 
magic of the North! 

The cruise was just beginning. I had 
yet to know the hermit of Unimak Island, 
who, with his kid fourteen years old, 
patrolled forty miles of beach in mid-winter 
blizzards, to club sea-otter overpowered 
by the surf; to discover the great Okmok 
crater; climb Mt. Vsevidov, that more 
perfect Fujiama, while the lay-reader of 
the Nikolski Greek Church deserted me. 
But | felt already the inconsequent spell 
of this undiscovered region. To the re- 
mote and enervating fascination of South 
Sea islands, was added the rigor and peril 
of the North. The world over, volcanic 
isles are singularly alike; all have a pitiless 
dejection. The South Sea and Bering are 
unfit for white men’s homes; there because 
there is too much sun, here because not 
enough, even for the island azalea to ma- 
ture; enough for men least of all. There is 
gorgeous excess; here a sort of rich atrophy. 
Both are aspects of despair; so each region 
appeals to men who seek to cure like with 
like—to drown the ache of a restless tem- 
perament in its aching likeness in peak 
and cloud. 

Here, within any bay or fjord, was like 
living at alpine snowline. You see the 
blue and white waxen flora. You feel the 
cold winds of the aréte, the eddying low 
clouds—startling outlines, deceptive dis- 
tances, the spell! of the summit—and all at 
sea-level. These are islands imagined by 
Defoe and Jules Verne, defying geographic 
laws, gashed and shattered, pimpled with 
ash-cones, planed by lava-flows which 
run pillared cliffs far out into the sea in 
flat and skeleton hands. 

They are the only part of Alaska that 
has retrograded. They are not yet our 
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frontier, but that of two centuries back, 
of the Slav’s buccaneer days, of Baranoff 
and Veniaminoff; of ikon-laden galleys and 
archimandrites; of native massacres and 
great catches of sea-otter. They are de- 
cayed and wild as no primeval country has 
ever been; not challengeful and inspiriting, 
as all coasts in process of conquest by man 
must be. And yet, because they were so 
dreaded and shunned, so lonely and sterile, 
I came to love them. Sea-otter, that most 
prized fur in the world! That was their 
one treasure, and the otter have now all 
but gone the way of the great auk. Their 
departed ghosts still cast a spell over the 
island world; everywhere you breathe 
their vanished charm. You are told of 
their likeness to human beings, of their 
ways of life which are still a mystery. 
“More like thinking men than any brute 
on earth,” the Captain had told me that 
very day. Their infrequent, single chil- 
dren are said to be born far at sea, on drift- 
ing kelp, perhaps; to be suckled as the 
mother floats on her back pressing the 
babe to her breast with human tenderness 
and crooning gently. As master-spirits of 
the isles, the Aleuts gave them super- 
natural powers, and in the old days a hunt 
was ushered in by perhaps the fairest rite 
in the annals of sun-worship (there being 
seldom a sun at all). This was the salute 
to the dawn by male natives standing 
naked at a stream mouth, knee-deep in 
running water. 

That evening we hung out no light. We 
never did. Who could foul us on those 
vacant calms? You could not tell whether 
it was mist or darkness that suddenly per- 
vaded. The very skies seemed to have a 
conscious power to depress—deprave, al- 
most. The tide turned. The Doré-like 
capes retreated into fragility, into noth- 
ingness, the isles themselves being only 
transient, after all. Softly we drifted down 
upon the burning thing in the gloaming. 


Il. 


The Captain, cursing Elia’s straight hair 
into a curl for not telling him when it 
“breezed up,” waked me fully. An hour 
before, in that cabin no bigger than a sea- 
chest, I had heard the coffee-mill a-crunch- 
ing and the stove rattle, and somewhere 
back in the zxons of night, had seen the 
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savage steal silently to his watch from the 
bare plank bed laid between the two cup- 
boards where the Captain and I slept. I 
had felt conscious of water swishing fast 
past my ear. | heard from the old man 
at the tiller, “Now ye can see yer island!” 

Yes. We ran down toward it, lifting 
gently in the good blow on our starboard 
quarter, which had sprung from almost due 
north. There and eastward, sea, sky, and 
land, were holystoned of moisture. Far 
behind, snowy Makushin, four-pinnacled 
and stately, glistened as if just created. 
Ahead, one huge dark cloud spread like a 
mushroom on the horizon. In line with 
its squat stem, and weirdly wrapped in 
shadow, stood forth the tiny but bold out- 
lines of three rock islands close together. 
First, | stared with a feeling of illusion, as 
when you see a mirage; then supervened a 
revolting sense. Undoubtedly those were 
solid masses, but exotic and unnatural; 
blemishes secretly extruded on this remote 
blank of sea. The sharp spires of Bogos- 
lov, the truncated cone of Grewingk, were 
familiar from old pictures. But between 
them, restlessly white from shore to sum- 
mit, steamed—a plum-pudding. A steam- 
ing plum-pudding in shape and color, and 
from that distance, even in texture. Such 
was the youngest island in the world. 

Science and history speak haltingly 
about this transient group of islets, forty 
miles northwest of the main chain, and 
just on the one-thousand-fathom line. 
Indeed, islands are not created every day, 
and you could count on your fingers the 
number born in recorded time; and never 
before was such a one to be explored and 
climbed for the first time so soon after it 
came into being. Probably such masses 
by the dozen have been cast up by the 
earth’s fires, and hewn down by the sea, 
here on this exact spot in the last million 
years. For as my science works it out, 
each “‘island’”’ was first an ash-cone, some 
400 feet high; represented one core of 
activity within a single crater, whose edge 
is submerged and subordinated by the 
restless sea, for here the denuding power 
of the great surfs is terrific. But as far 
as man knows, the waters where the islands 
now lie were blank until 1796. In that 
year, according to Baranoff: 

On the first of May, a storm arose near 
Umnak, and continued for several days. It 
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was very dark all this time, and low noises 
resembling thunder were continually heard. On 
the third day the sky became clear very early, 
and a flame was seen arising from the sea 
between Unalaska and Umnak. North of the 
latter, smoke was observed for ten days. At 
the end of this time, from Unalaska a round 
white mass was seen rising out of the sea. 
During the night, fire arose in the same locality, 
so that objects 10 miles off were distinctly visi- 
ble. An earthquake shook Unalaska, and was 
accompanied by fearful noises. Rocks were 
thrown from the new volcano as far as Umnak. 
With sunrise the noises ceased, the fire dimin- 
ished, and the new island was seen in the form 
of a black cone. It was named after St. John 
the Theologian (Joanna Bogoslova). A month 
later it was considerably higher, and emitted 
flames constantly. It continued to rise, but 
steam and smoke took the place of fire. Four 
ears after no smoke was seen, and in 1804 the 
island was visited by hunters. They found the 
sea warm around it, and the soil in many places 
too hot to walk on. It was said to be 24 miles 
around and 350 feet high. In 1806 lava flowed 
from the summit into the sea on the north side. 
Veniaminoff says that it ceased to enlarge in 
1823, when it was of a pyramidal form and 
about 1,500 feet high. 


That is a little too glib to believe exactly; 
Nature with too loud a pedal down. | 
think that no human eye has watched an 
island born—pray God that Nature reserves 
such triumph for some _ volcano-chaser. 
But this is the original Bogoslov, and gave 
name to thegroup. Then all is quiet along 
the coast until 1883. That year the second 
island, Grewingk, arose. It had no wit- 
nesses. In the summer, Captain *Hague 
of the A. C. Co. fur-trading steamer Dora, 
reported “‘activity” in this vicinity, which 
reached its height in October. Shortly 
after, he described a new island near 
Bogoslov, three quarters of a mile in diam- 
eter, and 500 to 800 feet high—though 
visual estimates about here seem to have 
all been exaggerated. A revenue cutter 
visited Grewingk in 1884, when it was 
dome-shaped. In 1891, it was flat-topped, 
as it is now, and in 1895 was still stearning. 
Between 1887 and 1891, a small pinnacle 
called ‘Ship Rock,’’ between the two 
peaks, slightly nearer Grewingk, disap- 
peared. Remember that. 

This brings us to 1906, and facts | 
gathered. Just when the new island was 
born can be fixed more exactly than in the 
case of Grewingk, but not with Baranoff’s 
fluency. In the winter of 1904-5, natives 
from Umnak reported at Unalaska a third 
island near Bogoslov. That spring Samuel 











Applegate, sea-otter hunter, passed the 
group but saw nothing new. So this last 
spring (1906), the first rumors of another 
island were scouted, and after confirma- 
tion, gave too free rein to natives’ mem- 
ories. Enter the Captain, Ed Lee himself. 
At the end of March, alone aboard the 
Bear, while between the villages of Cher- 
nofski and Kashega on a clear day, he saw 
what seemed to be violent and persistent 
snow squalls near Bogoslov, almost forty 
miles away. That puzzled him. He was 
bound to the north end of Umnak to fetch 
three fox-hunters whom he had taken there 
the previous August. Reaching Umnak 
early in April, they told him that they had 
seen dense steam off Bogoslov, beginning 
about two weeks before. The new island 
was thus born about the middle of March. 
Lee did not then visit the group. On 
April 20th, and again a week later, Apple- 
gate on his schooner passed near Bogoslov, 
but the weather was thick, and though he 
saw what he now says was steam, observed 
no unfamiliar land. At the end of May, a 
party of scientists from a California college 
neared the islands in the steamer Albatross, 
but did not go ashore; and it was June 2d 
that Diercks, sailing east from Atka Island, 
found his boiling water. He is credited 
with an elastic fancy, yet on the same day 
an earthquake shook Unalaska. On July 
5th, officers from the revenue cutter Perry 
landed on the new island, but took no 
observations, and did not try to climb the 
peak. 

We slid along the gold rays of the low 
sun, which had risen from the sea like a 
burnished shield, and as if still dripping. 
The swell was a very aviary; all sentient 
life, except of humans, runs riot in Bering 
Sea. Murres, the penguins of the North, 
spattered their white breasts from inky 
wings; hordes of felty-black whale-birds 
skippered distantly, like dark spume; 
loose-fleshed gulls balanced overhead; sea- 
parrots flopped singly in a foolish sort of 
way, as if it took great effort to keep afloat; 
and, as the Captain said, “them red-legged 
fellers that ain’t worth a damn,”’ followed 
us close. In the distance a troop of por- 
poise revolved like moving shadows, or a 
whale lifted a ghostly sail of spray. 

The three islands grew. We watched 
silent, breathless. Soon the spiral steam 
coils floated snow-white from the upstart, 
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as if some jack-o’-lantern picture of that 
steam were being passed over its dome, as 
upon a screen; disconnected from it, not 
integral. 

We veered south around Bogoslov. The 
new-comer slipped large behind it, and the 
three slowly came into line. From Bo- 
goslov to Grewingk was hardly a mile, and 
a line drawn through them cut their young 
brother, although it lay slightly nearer 
Grewingk. The Captain growled that a year 
ago a sand-spit connected the two older 
islands, and he had anchored in its lea. 
Now a broad channel separated Bogoslov 
from the upstart! To anchor, we had to 
get in its shelter, which meant into the 
heart of the steam. It rolled and danced 
in momentary clouds, whipped into threads 
swiftly shattered, fell in venomous flaws 
on the sea. The Captain asked me hur- 
riedly if the fumes were dangerous. Of 
course there was no danger. Intermit- 
tently I could see a solid rock core in the 
pudding, round, and towering above its 
center. “It’s the d—dest thing. The 
d—dest thing!” I kept on saying to my- 
self. And over me crept the delicious 
thrill of the volcano-chaser: fear without 
responsibility, eagerness without lust, awe 
without wonder at old Nature so busy 
at her simple, terrible work. We caught 
that breath of the earth’s bowels; acrid, 
vital, but not stifling. It nestled into and 
confounded our sails. Well, here was my 
plum-pudding. I would eat my fill of its 
lure. I would be the first to climb it. 

We swung out of the breath, into the 
lea of Grewingk. Twice we hove to, 
swinging the lead; twice Elia bungled the 
jib, so we ran too near the surf on the 
cliffed side of Grewingk, or drifted out of 
anchor depth and shelter. We were ex- 
cited. The savage rowed me to Shore in 
the dory, and we ran the surf to a corner 
of the isle of 1883. He was for slinking 
off after sea-lion, and hugged close to its 
dead tuffa. When | asked him to climb 
the pudding with me, he muttered, ‘No, 
no! No, no!” [| didn’t send him for the 
Captain. The old man would have rather 
seen us dead ten feet up the cone than 
have stepped ashore. The THING must 
be tackled alone. ‘So here goes,” [| said. 

A sand-spit ran out from Grewingk, 
touching the pudding at a tangent on its 
southwest side. From the northeast, half 
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enclosed by the spit, a lagoon wound 
around it on the Grewingk side, cut off 
from the sea beyond, therefore, by a thin 
wrist of sand. Its water was bright orange 
from iron and sulphur. I bent over with 
the thermometer—70° on the Grewingk 
shore. I crossed to the very slope of the 
THING—g2° the water was there. Here 
I first set foot upon it, and here sense 
of its horrible silence first seized me. In 
all that heat and whirl and frenzy—not a 
sound, not one sound. Was the world 
created in such stillness? Must the Last 
Day be as quiet? It might have been ten 
feet or a universe of vapor, up through the 
eddying clouds and swaying spirals to the 
weak, veiled sun. To climb from here was, 
of course, impossible. I had to get to 
windward, and that meant skirting the 
lagoon, and then the open sea, for half and 
more of the mass’s hot circumference, face 
to the moil. It rose sheer from the water. 
I started. 

| stumbled over red-purple blocks, from 
the size of your head up. Where the water 
lapped them, they were ringed with a 
deeper and more deadly orange. Waist- 
high, clinkery patches of smaller stones, 
where slides had choked old vents, were 
splashed white or pale with sulphur, 
trembling with heat or coiling weak steam 
wisps. Flop! I fell knee-deep into the 
lagoon. Blocks and bowlders uncertainly 
propped eager landslides, all balanced just 
at the angle of rest, ready for the touch of a 
fly’s foot to crash into the pale-bloody 
stew beneath. Higher, ridged cliffs choked 
with tuffa eddied out vast coils of vapor 
from invisible vents; wonderful hot caves, 
crusted with white and yellow salts, 


throbbed and spluttered as if they hid a 


million scratched lucifers. | started slide 
after slide, saved myself by pawing the hot 
stuff on all fours, or by sudden balancing. 
My heart beat furiously. Well, this was 
the excitement I’d been thirsting for. 
The inner-questionings were answered, by 
being overwhelmed. But suppose the 
THING should stir and grow some more, 
right off? SuprposE——- 

The cool gale touched me, like a fevered 
being at a window opened suddenly. I 
was to windward of the steam. The 
crumbling shafts of Bogoslov, peppered 
with murres, were in full sight across the 
channel, and the open sea below was now 
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only muddy. But upward? Oh yes, you 
might dodge the caves and step lightly over 
the yellow vents, but where the purple 
blocks ended the upper cliffs shot up sheer, 
uncertain, crumbling into the upper pall— 
into God knows where, even if you got 
there. I had to see where | was going. 
You couldn’t grope about, as if only ex- 
ploring the steam room of a Turkish bath, 
which it was up there. I zig-zagged up 
and down awhile, testing each rock with a 
foot, for avalanches that would end in a 
hot plunge. At last a parting cloud of 
steam showed a gully. 

Though this led almost sheer into the 
guessed-at sky-line, it would guide, any- 
how. I waited till the puffs waned, for 
the vents belched intermittently, irregu- 
larly; then started, maybe to be checked 
and choked in ten paces. | corkscrewed 
around the trembling, leprous-yellow places, 
holding wind where to breathe was to suffo- 
cate, dodging or side-stepping as my 
boot-soles scorched; and when a bunch of 
vents prisoned me a moment, | laid the 
thermometer on them, till a rift in the pall 
planned a way out. Funny, but either a 
hole was a breathing Satan, and sent the 
mercury splash to the end of the tube, 
which told it hottest at 212°, or it was plain 
94°—the average surface heat, rising only 
ten degrees or so when I jammed the bulb 
down. But that terrible suggestion of 
tension and reserve force, as the live ones 
panted into my face, all still as the grave! 

I had reached the end of the tuffa blocks. 
] was at the foot of the gully. Now it was 
sheer rock-climbing, up this crumbling, 
new-born hot stuff, exactly as stable as 
chocolate fudge, and a two -hundred-foot 
tumble if it gave away; with the sense of 
being imminently cut off by steam, or 
fumes, or worse. But it was no place to 
think; only for sensation—quick-fire, inde- 
finable, revoltingly glorious. 

I was stuck, in the sort of place you can 
scramble out of, like a cat on a glass fence, 
provided you struggle upward faster than 
the tuffa rattles down. I would fight it; 
it would crunch and scitter into the chok- 
ing steam-world below. I would pause 
and count my heart-beats—one, two, one 
two; wipe with an arm the acrid drip of 
sweat and sulphur from my face. I was 
trembling. Let the THinc blow up, if it 
had a mind; that were a somewhat heroic 











end, quite beyond my powers to stay, but 
this rolling down, and landing like a steam- 
cooked frankfurter in Bering Sea, would 
mark a lapse in spirit and deftness, and so 
be ignominy. I must now to fool my 
temerity with—recklessness. My right 
hand touched a harder tooth of rock. It 
was now or never. I broke away the 
warm bits of fudge, away and away, cud- 
dled close to the thing, wormed my body, 
all but shut eyes to exclude the vague 
whirl into which existence had swung— 
and lo! was squirming upward through 
the hot chimney. 

Cliff sank away into chaos. Upright 
fans of tuffa; crevices like salt-crusted 
wounds; chasms with leprous edges— 
breathed all like mad; less steam, but more 
crinkly and venomous gases. Parched 
white, and red, and ochre in their depths, 
they seemed almost to whistle—yet they 
“did not whistle—a furtive, ambient, high- 
pressure ‘‘Zjsssho-ooo!’’ Was it sound? 
Then I would pause, and catch only the 
horrid, overburdened silence. 

Beyond by a hundred yards, and below, 
quivered a larger and hotter desert. And 
across it, towered the core of the pudding 
seen from the sea. It was the pivot of the 
whole monstrosity, and the scientific reason 
for its being. It was a lone, smooth pin- 
nacle bent slightly toward me, towering 
about forty feet above all, from a bit 
southwest of its center. And with the 
nearer and smaller pillar that shot up 
under, it resembled exactly the peak of a 
parrot with head in air. | made for it, 
but halted at the edge of the larger chaos. 
By circling to the right, and climbing 
more cliffs, | might reach it without having 
to descend. Besides, | felt hardly wicked 
enough for the inner circle down there, as 
yet. I started back toward this higher 
ridge on the northwest, picking a blind 
way, pausing now and then to cough, step- 
ping warily like old Agag, but because | 
smelt roast shoe-leather. 

The new cliffs were easier, a good fifty- 
foot scramble to the top—except the beak. 
That was inaccessible, | swear, without 
rope and irons, and even then not a feat 
to chance alone. Its only slope (on the 
west) was almost sheer, and smooth as a 
billiard ball, as if tempered and polished 
in its hot excursion up from Hades. It 
faced me with a fragment of smooth cliff, 
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not even a crack in the fudge for your 
finger-nails; and where it overhung its 
lower root, it was undercut, as a parrot’s 
maw should be. Here on the northwest 
ridge facing Grewingk, the highest point 
of the dome, the barometer marked 350 
feet, and the column was about forty feet 
higher—say about 400 feet for the whole 
pudding. 

The THING seemed more friendly. The 
sulphur no longer choked. You could 
have passed a burning bunch of miners’ 
matches under my nose, and | would have 
gulped the fumes like fresh air. But the 
invisible venom still belched out every- 
where, secret and furtive; now from jaws 
and gashes four feet and more across, no 
longer red-yellow, but with fangs crusted 
white or brilliant green, and _ bristling 
with rapier-like stalagmites. Heat tremors 
pulsed, as the whole were a vast roof too 
close under the eye of the sun. And below 
on the blasted acre under the beak, the 
panting steam flashed out the supreme 
desolation—crumbling, clinkery, and over- 
parched; trailed away its smear of the dull 
rainbow hues of sulphur from grotesque mo- 
saics. It was a pudding of slag fresh from 
that great furnace of the unknown fusing 
point, and how alien to the cold waves and 
winds of the subarctic! 

There on the Grewingk spit stood Elia 
in his red sweater. | shouted. He looked 
up, stared at me rigidly, and then took 
such a step backward, as a good actor 
might imitate to show amazement. All 
beyond, the wide world ringed us, all 
Bering Sea in fitful flashes. Over its blue 
riffles, serene Makushin coiled a feeble 
steam wisp from the dome that crowned 
his tented walls. Umnak Island hung like 
a cloud, low and dark in the south. It was 
the one clear day in a thousand. And out 
in that ffesh world there was sound, indeed, 
-—the mirthless laugh of swarming murres, 
that reverberating surf of a volcanic shore. 
A herd of sea-lion crusted the Bogoslov 
spit, seeming from here no more than 
yellow worms; and now and then, “ Moo- 
0000!” pouted some complacent cow. 

But couldn’t | even touch the parrot’s 
beak? From its under-lip boiled the big- 
gest vent of all, the only one up here that 
steamed all the while. Three times | tried 
to reach it across the quivering gashes, and 
three times was driven back, gagged and 
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parboiled. I couldn't get the thermome- 
ter within a foot of the mouth of one 
chasm. | tied it to my camera strap, low- 
ered it to the edge, when “Zzzzp!” parched 
off what hairs were still unburnt on my 
right hand. | thought the bulb must 
burst. A camera film wrapper dropped 
into that hole, floated up and away in 


flame. And what was that new animal 
odor? Shoe-leather | had smelt — you 
couldn’t avoid stepping on tiny live 


vents, so thick were they—but—I touched 
my forehead. A brown, hairy powder fell 
from my eyebrows. 

I might have made the beak on a bet, 
for you can hold breath under water for 
two minutes, and it would have been very 
funny to show up to the Captain with no 
hair at all. But who was there to bet 
with? So down I saton a dead square 
of tuffa, rolled a cigarette, and lit it at 
the nearest vent. | felt the need of a 
forked tail and cloven hoofs to fit the land- 
scape. 

The place was getting stale. I had eaten 
my full of the pudding. All the volcano- 
chaser’s creed had been fulfilled and fire 
had immolated any despair that living 
is an empty act. I reckoned compass 
directions awhile, snapped my camera, 
which instantly dulled in every metal part 
when drawn from its case. “Suppose $i 
I said quite aloud to no one in particular, 





and began to chuckle to myself. But of 
course there was no danger. This miracle 
island was a very ordinary thing. Then | 


back-trailed, like a scout retreating from 
some hair-breadth reconnaissance, having 
found only moonlight and corpses on the 
field. 

Oh for a dive into that cold steel sea! 
At the top of the gully, again | bit off 
chunks of heart as it rose into my mouth. 
Descending through the fudge was dizzier 
than climbing, but the slides | started and 


(To be continued.) 
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rode upon choked themselves. Below the 
chimney, steam welled thicker than ever 
before. 1 was stalled blind for near half 
an hour, advancing a few yards, retreat- 
ing, stumbling over angry vents, circum- 
navigating, waiting. The while | poked 
about the thermometer, lost the rest of the 
hair on my hands, and considered getting 
a face shave over one hole. 

At last wind like ice, and the steam 
behind in harmless immense coils. Slowly 
I stumbled again close to the hot ochre 
water, over all the long half circumference, 
to the lagoon head. _| fell in just five small 
avalanches, bruising my left foot once. 
My hands were cracked from the heat, 
sand-papery from ash; my eyes smarted, 
and | had a vague sense that my teeth 
were hanging loose. 

But what after a Turkish bath but a 
good plunge? Clothes were off in a flash, 
and | was swimming around in the orange 
soup of the lagoon, shooting off naked 
from the burning rocks themselves. Elia, 
standing by, let his jaws widen and 
grow rigid. “Never see man swim be- 
fore,” said he, and | had never heard of 
plunging into the crater of a live volcano, 
as it steamed merrily on. So cold is the 
water of Bering, that the Aleuts, though 
born and bred in bidarkis, which are the 
ticklishest craft in the world to navigate, 
cannot swim, and to capsize means sure 
death. But here the water was just bear- 
ably hot on the surface, cooling as | swam 
down underneath to any temperature you 
wanted. Below there, | listened intently 
for any murmur of the earth’s steamy 
digestion, water being a better conductor 
of sound than air. Only the overbur- 
dening silence throbbed on. | dashed 
across the spit for a plunge with the 
devil-fish in the icy surf, the first and 
only swim for fun, | guess, ever taken in 
Bering Sea. 

















OLD SOLDIER YARNS 


A MORO STORY OF THE 
CREATION 


BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


HETHER it was our own 
twenty-three dead and 
wounded in the camp, 
or the knowledge of the 
g sixty odd Moros lying 
4 stiff by the smouldering 

S ruins of Paruka Utig’s 
cotta beyond the hill, | know not, but 
something had led the usually mundane 
tongue of Sergeant Sullivan to speak of 
immortality as he sat by the L troop fire. 

“Dead they, ar-re,”” he remarked judici- 
ally, ‘‘an’ chafely, no doubt, in Hell.” 

“Do they believe in Hell?” asked Rum- 
son—a rookie, once a school-teacher, and 
a good man when he will learn to talk less 
of what he knows. 

“In Hell? Av coorse. Ain’t they iver 
seein’ Hiven whin they come yellin’ on the 
barrils av your rifles? An ain’t Hiven an’ 
Hell wan an th’ same, barrin’ th’ total diff’- 
rence betwane th’ two?” 

“Heaven,” remarked private Schmidt 
solidly as he struck a match, “to dem 
peoples but von place of beautiful vimmen 
iss, und songs und good booze.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. 
Rumson threw a pile of fresh bamboo on 
the fire. 

“Light is cheerful, isn’t it?” he said. 

Sergeant Sullivan spoke slowly, ignoring 
the remark. 

“Spakin’ av Hiven an’ Hell,” he said, 
“not that this has connection—an’ yet it 
has—I got a bit tale fr’m Schuck yisther- 
day bearin’ on the belafes av these paple. 
He had it fr’m Hajji Abdullah, who had it 
fr’m the Lord knows where. 

“This was the tale. Allah—manin’ av 






coorse God—was in th’ beginnin’, so to 
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spake, th’ whole cheese. Divvil another 
livin’ thing was there on earth—not a 
rabbit nor pig nor cow, nor avin a blade av 
grass, nor a star in the sky. It was ivery 
inch as cowld an’ dar-rk an’ dayserthed 
as th’ quarthers av a throop av Cavalry 
the night afther pay day. So soon Allah 
gr-rows lonely like. 

““T’ Hell with this solytood,’ he says, 
says he, ‘I'll be afther manyfacturin’ a 
baste or two to play with,’ says he. 

“So he made th’ animals—iliphants an’ 
croc’diles an’ apes an’ goats, an’ sharks an’ 
w ales, an’ all the rest av the breed. An’ 
—so says Schuck—he was all day gleeful 
like, playin’ games wi’ them, an’ dhrillin’ 
av ‘em, an’ maneuverin’ ’em about all over 
th’ earth. 

“But toward dusk he obsairved the 
same unaysiness pervadin’ thim you can 
see in Dutchy Schmidt here whin the beer 
is out. 

““Phwat’s the kick?’ says Allah, ‘Out 
with it.’ 

“““Grub,’ sang the bastes. 
nadin’ chow.’ 

“Sure,” says Allah, ‘I ate mesilf,’ he 
says, ‘in Paradise,’ he says, an’ he up an’ 
puts on earth gr-rass an’ gr-rapes an’ 
wathermellons an’ huckleberries an’ appils 
an’—— 

“Und banannas,” interposed Schmidt. 
“Go on mid der story.” 

“Yis, und sauer kraut, und frankfurters, 
too, no doubt, Dutchy,’” returned the 
raconteur with spirit, ‘‘only there were no 
Germans mintioned in God’s schame av 
creation. They come with Adam’s apple. 

“Anyhow, Allah—so says Schuck—was 
long glad wi’ th’ animals. But at last he 
grows tired. 

““Me f’r more intellectool comp’ny,’ he 
says. So afther pondherin’ heavy he 
creates a bunch av angels—very slick wans, 
Schuck says, gr-rand singers an’ dancers, 
an’ rare old hands wi’ th’ booze. 

“Afther that, Allah, phwat wi’ parthies 
an’ dinners an’ dancin’ among th’ angels, 


‘We're afther 
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had no time f’r th’ animals, an’ pretty soon 
throuble ar-rose among thim. The sound 
av their scrachin’ an’ bawlin’ an’ roarin’ 
rached aven to Paradise. 

“<The Divvil,’ says Allah, ‘I’ve no time 
to waste on the brutes,’ he says, ‘ You,’ he 
says to his chafe angel, ‘detail me a squad 
av angels to go down to police th’ animals.’ 

““Lord,’ says the chafe angel, ‘who will 
ye sind? Bili?’ he says, callin’ thim be 
other names | forget, ‘or Micky? Or 
Jack? They’re nixt f’r detail,’ says the 
chafe angel. 

Bill,’ says Allah, thoughtful like, ‘No, 
I nade Bill,’ he says, ‘Bill plays th’ fiddle 
f'r the dance this avenin’. An’ Micky— 
Micky sings Mavourneen afther dinner in 
a shtyle I can’t forego,’ says Allah—an’ so 
on down the list. Not an angel could he 
spare. 

““Phwat to do?’ says Allah thin, an’ he 
set in a br-rown study, an’ cursed the 
sorry day he iver made th’ animals. 

“A spry young angel seen him there, 
ponderin’. 

““Lord,’ he says. 

““*Phwat?’ says Allah. 
says. 

“*Phwy not make a man, Lord, to tache 
the bastes?’ says th’ angel. 

““How will | make him?’ asks Allah. 

““Wouldn’t the body of a monkey do?’ 
hinted th’ angel. 

““Sure,’ says Allah, so he takes the body 
av a monkey an’ lays it out, flat-like. 

““Now f’r a head,’ he says. 

“Fir-rst he thried an iliphant’s head. 
He fitted it careful to the body. 

““*A-chew!’ says the head, snazin’ like 
all outdoors, an’ fallin’ off. 

““Phut!’ says Allah, an’ he thries a 
carabaos head. I’m a bull pup if that 
didn’t snaze an’ fall off too. So, in like 
manner, a croc’dile’s head, an’ a cow’s 
head, an’ all manner o’ heads. 

“So at last Allah gr-rew sore. 

“*Rats!’ he says. 

“Phwat’s the throuble?’ says th’ angel. 

““Throuble enough,’ says Allah, ‘the 
heads all snaze an’ pitch off av me man,’ 
he says. 

““Phwy not thry an angel’s head?’ says 
th’ angel. 

““Good,’ says Allah. 

“So he jammed on an angel’s head—an’ 
that shtuck. Which,” added the Sergeant, 


‘I’m busy,’ he 
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looking cynically at Schmidt, “is phwy, 
accordin’ to Hajji Abdullah, barrin’ various 
gravous accidents an’ mishaps, our mugs 
ar-re all built afther the model furnished 
be the chafe charmers av Paradise.” 


A PILE OF ORANGES 
BY E. P. POWELL 


TaatT is truly the only way that we have 
them—baskets full, boxes full, and 
in heaps; nothing so open-handed as the 
fruit in an orange grove. The ground is 
covered, and as free as the apples in a 
Northern orchard. But the trees, they 
also are generous, for instead of climbing 
high up into the air, where they can ripen 
their best fruits out of reach of boys and 
men, they just round themselves out close 
down to the ground. A full grown orange 
tree ought to be about twelve feet in diam- 
eter, and it ought to hold about ten bushels 
of fruit, of which you may help yourself. 
But you never saw an orange tree; more 
the pity: It is as near round as a football 
—after a game—that is, a little dented. 
The color of the leaves is the richest and 
darkest green that you can find, just the 
finest setting for the globes of gold. It 
would pay well to grow such elegant tree- 
bushes just for their beauty alone. 

Sit down here on this pile of logs. What 
are they? They look like railroad ties, a 
little old, but they are merely pine logs, 
cut into a handy shape; and you will see 
them distributed all through the big or- 
chards, ready for bonfires, when a blizzard 
whistles this way. In our hats, and hand- 
kerchiefs, we will gather samples, until 
there are little piles around us, of Jaffa, 
Ruby, Washington Navel, Golden Navel, 
rlomosasa, and a dozen more—just as in 
a Northern orchard you like to look at, 
and test the flavor of the Northern Spy, 
Greening, McIntosh, York Imperial, and 
Maiden’s Blush. In this country every 
wise man Carries an orange spoon in his 
pocket, and an orange knife with a sharp 
blade; or both in one. Open delicately, 
and it must be with cleanly fingers also— 
for no fruit so resents any foreign sub- 
stance as an orange, and let us debate our 
piles. Oranges that at the North you 


would cheerfully accept at a choice lunch- 
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eon, here you toss aside. | notice that 
nearly all of you have selected Ruby and 
Washington Navel, and Golden Buckeye 
Navel, and you have done right. The 
most expert orange grower could do no 
better. Nearly all the choice varieties of 
ten years ago are outgrown. But in one or 
two piles | note the Tangarines—too pretty 
to be rejected, and yet needing the most 
favorable conditions to give them high 
quality. Your comments on these vari- 
eties are rational, but rather explosive. 
They are delicious! yet they are only sign- 
boards on the road of greater improve- 
ment. Nearly every Florida farmer starts 
a few varieties, and now and then hits on 
something remarkably fine. 

There are more ways than one for enjoy- 
ing an orange,and this you have found out. 
You may cut the orange in two in the 
middle—first wiping it perfectly clean—and 
then your spoon comes into play, removing 
the contents deliberately to your mouth. 
Accept them with a refined sip of emphasis. 
Five oranges eaten in this way constitute a 
preliminary to a cheerful dinner. But | 
notice that more of you peel the orange, and 
eat it in slices, while others bore a hole in 
the blossom end, and breaking thecells care- 
fully, with a pointed knife, drink the con- 
tents as from a golden vase. Who shall 
decide which is the better way? J have 
never been able to decide in which way | 
best like my orange. As a consequence | 
am always obliged to eat one or two after 
each method—and still | am undecided. 

Our host (who at the North is a Brooklyn 
man), pours down another basket full at our 
feet, and with warm eloquence urges us to 
imbibe a few more. I say imbibe, for at 
last we are all simply sucking the oranges. 
For my part | prefer to turn to the grape 
fruit, the great Duncans and the half-sweet 
Woodworths. This, too, is no such fruit 
as the stuff you buy in the Northern 
markets—that is, half ripe and bitter, or 
else flavorless. The aroma of real grape 
fruit is that of the strawberry and the 
apple, wonderfully combined; like a Rhode 
Island Greening flavored with a Bubach 
oraGlen Mary. The only trouble with the 
grape fruit is that one cannot eat as many 
of them as he can of the oranges, for they 
are very substantial. The half-sweet is a 
most delicate novelty, and surpassing to 
my taste all other citrus. fruits. 
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All this time the mocking birds have 
been singing, and Harry has had one at his 
feet picking up crumbs. A boy is the 
most thoughtful being in the universe, for 
he not only has fish hooks in his pockets, 
and a box of worins, but something also 
for his own appetite. This mocking bird 
promptly picked him out, and stands there 
winking at him and accepting his delica- 
cies. These mocking birds are well named, 
for they are always full of scoffing. You 
never know what one of them will pour 
out; a jumble of exquisite notes, with the 
roughest slang known in the bird world. 
A blue jay is anxious to draw our attention; 
he is hanging to the side of one tree, and 
then of another, sometimes singing, and 
sometimes profanely coarse—but always 
impudent. The earliest sound in the 
morning is always the far away cry of the 
mourning dove. Who can locate this 
bird, and who can describe the call? It 
sounds to me like a forlorn lover wandering 
on the other shore of the lake. Immedi- 
ately strikes in Bob White, with White! 
White! White! 1 donot comprehend why, 
but the quail has not said “Bob White” 
but once or twice this winter. Last winter 
it was always bob emphasized. The young 
ones run all about us, in the gardens and in 
the roadways—dozens of them, picking up 
millions of bugs. They do not seem to be 
at all afraid of us. The cardinal bird is a 
wonderful fellow, and he too likes an orange 
grove. Brilliant as a flash of sunlight 
through the green leaves, he can sing also 
—to my taste better than the mocking- 
bird himself. The blue jays, dodging into 
the loquat trees, where they jab their bills 
rudely into the choicest fruits, buccaneer- 
ing always, and saucy all the time, sing 
just often enough to let us know they can 
be amiable if they will, but generally they 
lack the’sweet soul to do it. Finest of all, 
is the choral music in the pine groves 
(which are everywhere about us), the ren- 
dition of flocks of red-winged blackbirds. 
There is nothing else like it in all the bird 
repertoire. The whole flock keeps time, 
beginning and ending together, although 
there are solos and duets. These birds 
visit us at the North, but they come with 
the common grackle, and manifest very 
little of their ability as songsters. 

An orange grove is equally fine in blos- 
som as in fruit. Imagine three hundred 
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trees, nearly touching each other in the 
rows, and headed within two feet of the 
ground. Let these all burst out with 
orange flowers, in March, enough to sup- 
ply ten thousand marriage festivals. The 
fragrance flows out of the orchard, and 
over the neighboring gardens in great tides; 
it swallows you in its richness. You lie 
down under the pines and drink it in, and 
you dream of the marriage of the Gods— 
of Earth and Heaven—until the choral 
melody becomes “On Earth Peace, Good 
Will to Men’’—the wedding of the nations 
in fraternity. The bees come as well as 
‘he birds, and they are here by the millions. 
| am told, however, that they get intoxi- 
cated with the perfume, and lose them- 
selves in pleasure. At any rate they make 
more honey from weeds. 

An orange grove is frequently only an 
opening or clearing in the pines. 
quently there is no house in sight. These 
magnificent pine trees stand as if they 
were monarchs of the whole country. | 
feel that they are such. | take off my hat 
and wave it tothem. Each tree stands out 
distinctive, and not crowded like the de- 
ciduous trees of a Northern forest. They 
tower up from sixty to eighty feet to the 
first limbs, so that you may walk or drive 
beneath them. The roads from town to 
town, and homestead to homestead, are 
mostly trails under these great trees. This 
does away with ugly and costly fences, 
and with the conventional straight lines 
of highways. At first it looks to a North- 
erner like lack of civilization. | said to 
my black driver, as he started off through 
the woods, ““Why don’t you take the road, 
Jeff?” He answered, “This, Suh, is the 
road.” “But,” I urged, “you are driving 
me through a forest.” He answered, with 
a touch of Southern pride, ‘You North- 
erners, Suh! Don’t think anything is a 
road, Suh! that isn’t straight! And you 
want board fences everywhere! Down 
here, suh, we don’t have much use for such 
things! We like better to drive under the 
trees and in the shade!’ And now for 
three months that is what we have been 
doing; going about under these magnifi- 
cent pines and in the shade—but reaching 
our destination just as surely. 

There are differences of density every- 
where in this forest, and occasionally there 
are openings, where the sun drops in freely 
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upon natural garden plots, which we long 
to plant. Sometimes such plots are filled 
with a dense growth of oaks or persim- 
mons, or of young pines, exquisite in their 
beauty. Here and there a magnificent 
live oak finds room to spread its limbs— 
the very ideal of strength and beauty. 
Tresses of moss, softly gray, hang down, 
sometimes touching the ground. Along 
the streams there is such a marvelous pro- 
fusion of all sorts of shrubs and trees, that 
a botanist goes wild with delight. Mag- 
nolias and guavas and pawpaw mingle with 
azalias, while young walnuts elbow it with 
pecans. 

There are always lakes in sight, wherever 
you go; most of them just big enough to 
be taken right into your farm, and full of 
white lilies. If there be an alligator, he is 
such a rarity that you hold him to be quite 
a pet, for they are getting to be very scarce. 
Our Lake Lucy is half a mile across, and 
we have learned to love its waters all day 
long. Sunrise we see, with its crimson 
fingers dipped into Lake Emerson, which 
bounds our garden at the east; but for a 
sunset of peace, that opens a door into 
spirit land, give us a vision over Lake 
Lucy as the day goes out. Red gold fills 
the West, and a long column of crimson 
flame lies clear across the lake, while the 
great orb sinks among the distant pines on 
the opposite hills. The gentlest of ripples 
make the water a compound mirror. The 
black ducks, with the white herons are as 
still on the water as the sunlight itself. | 
wish | knew what the Indians called this 
lake. Its name may have been Indian 
for Peace, or possibly it was The Lake of 
Many Whispers; but white people have 
no more sense than to drop their Yankee 
patronymics all over the land and the 
water. 

Florida does not love the house. It is an 
out-of-doors land. The winds come from 
the Atlantic and from the Gulf, and sing 
together in a quiet way among our little 
lakes. They gather great volumes of de- 
licious ozone, which they blow into our 
chambers—only we need not go there to 
get it. It rolls over us, it wraps us in, as 
we walk. What is there to shut one in, 
and lead us to decline this invitation of 
Nature to abide with her? In my broad 
verandas, or under the pines themselves, | 
swing any day in January, in my hammock 
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without fear of frost. The birds whistle 
over me, and drop down for the crumbs that 
I toss them. The mocking bird cries, 
“Thank you! thank you! thank you! 
pretty well! pretty well!” following this 
with the most astounding rattle that ear 
ever heard. They seem to be repeating 
Browning, backward. In my plum trees 
a blue heron has built her nest, and is not 
quite satisfied that | shall have my rustic 
chair just beneath her. We tramp five or 
six miles a day, without getting over tired, 
while the grippe is not heard from and the 
catarrh dare not invade the pine woods. 
It is true we hear little of politics, and less of 
criminality; it is a period of peace, with 
one newspaper a week. But we have 
Outing and The Independent and the Lit- 
erary Digest, and with these three we are 
content. 

The loquat is already in blossom, and 
occasionally sets a fruit. It has a habit 
of blossoming all winter, but gives us very 
little except perfume until February. The 
foliage is evergreen, and it is hardier than 
that of the orange. It is the most delicate 
of fruit, shaped somewhat like a pear, but 
with the flavor of a very rich cherry. Mul- 
berries also are showing their buds, and 
very soon wili be supplying us with most 
delicious fruit for our bowls of milk. 1 can 
never get a handful, however, without a 
cardinal bird or two in the top of the tree, 
singing or scolding as it happens, and 
more than one mocking bird around my 
feet, swallowing the dropped fruit. The 
glory of the mulberry, in Florida, is its 
superabundance. It is not that little stuff 
that grows in New England, but it is as 
large as your index finger. Bushels green, 
and bushels ripe! Bushels on the tree, 
and more on the ground! The tree insists 
on growing anyway, and anywhere, cul- 
tivated or wild, but wherever it grows its 
limbs are simply loaded. Bees work not 
only in the flowers but in the berries, and 
hens gobble the fruit like corn. Get your 
share, if you can, for the marmalade of the 
mulberry is one of the most delicious con- 
serves that woman has ever created. 
Ganymede would delight to offer it to 
Jupiter. I wonder the world has never 
said more good things of the mulberry. 

Still, we are sitting under the orange 
trees, and still we are sipping and sucking 
the golden fruit. The boys have wandered 
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away for one more row on the lake, and 
there they are. I see the lift of the oars, 
and every stroke has a dip and a drip of 
sunshine. They are surely not in a hurry. 
Boy life is made wonderfully broader by 
mixing land and water. | like this idea 
of limbering up the mind in youth. It is 
much easier than when a man has grown 
stiff in his notions as well as in his likes 
and dislikes. So I would have a Northern 
boy or girl get a part of education in the 
South, and if possible these Southern 
youngsters should get a new vision of the 
world from New England or the North- 
west. Here is Rollins College, just a little 
way off under the pines, and with a lake 
of its own—a charming place where Yale 
might wisely send a part of the youth that 
crowd its halls. It is not Nature only, but 
there is a marvelously sweet social atmos- 
phere bred hereabout, where Northern and 
Southern foliage blend graciously, and 
Northern fruits give generous crops right 
alongside the oranges and loquats. The 
boat disappears in a cove, and then reap- 
pears around a bluff crowned with pines. 
The sun is just dropping out of sight, but 
fingers the boat a moment with scarlet 
and crimson. It is a beautiful sight, that 
of action without sound. They obey our 
signal, and the boat turns homeward— 
for we must leave our oranges and our gen- 
erous host, not without a compensative 
feeling that we shall come again. 


SCIPIO MAKES A SHOT 
BY A. H. RUTLEDGE 


"THE great Carolina rice field lays team- 

ing under the August sun. Stand- 
ing on the high dividing bank which 
stretched across the field, one could look 
almost a mile in every direction, and his 
gaze would meet nothing but the golden 
grain, which in a few weeks, would be 
ready for the sickle. The field had been 
flooded and the water came within a few 
inches of the rich, drooping heads of rice. 
It had been drawn from the full yellow 
river which flowed sluggishly past the 
eastern bank of the field. To the west, 
standing dark against the sky, was the 
great forest of long-leaf pines. Between 
the pines and the river there had been no 
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peace that day. Since the first pink and 
blue colors had come in the east, since the 
first breath of sea wind had been borne up 
with the flood-tide from the coast at dawn, 
a small army of negroes carrying huge 
muskets, had patrolled the rice field banks, 
and the almost incessant firing had told 
of their vigilance. It was the ricebird 
season, and they were the bird-minders. 
The ricebird, reedbird, bobolink or 
ortolan is, in keeping with his variety of 
names, a sad glutton. When his mating- 
season is past, he leaves the river-meadows 
of the Atlantic States, and, about the mid- 
dle of August, comes South when the rice 
is “in the milk,” that is, when it has 
headed out and has begun to turn down, 
but while the grain is still soft. The birds 
flock by millions. Over the rice fields at 
twilight, when they are settling in the river- 
marsh for the night, the whole sky will be 
darkly alive with them; they themselves 
form a moving sky. In rice-planting, the 
minding of birds is a regular, and often a 
very heavy, expense. An unguarded field 
would be a total loss. It is very fortunate, 
therefore, that these pests are sanctioned 
on the tables of epicures. Every year 
many thousands are shipped to the North 
or sold in the local markets. One may 
buy either “killed” or “caught’’ birds, 
the latter being higher priced because of 
their perfect condition. These are cap- 
tured in the marshes at night by negroes. 
With a burlap bag hanging over his 
shoulder and a lightwood torch in his 
hand, the negro hunter will bog for hours 
through the foul marsh mud, braving 
miasma, alligators, snakes and hordes of 
mosquitoes. With little or no trouble, he 
covers with his huge hand one bird after 
another that is either too dazed or too fast 
asleep to escape. The little warm body 
will feel itself gently lifted; perhaps it tries 
to snuggle down in the gaunt black hand, 
but not for long; the negro’s thumb and 
forefinger close down upon the bird’s neck 
until its head flies down into the marsh. 
Then the fluttering body is stuffed into the 
dirty bag. And it all takes only a second! 
When the hunter goes home he may take 
perhaps ten, perhaps twenty dozen rice- 
birds with him. These he will sell for 
enough to buy himself a quart of the vilest 
whiskey, all of which he drinks without 
delay. Then he goes home and beats his 
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wife. But his reputation in the market 
as a bird-hunter remains unimpaired. 

When the flight of ricebirds begins, there 
will be found in every plantation com- 
missary many kegs of black powder and 
bags of number 10 shot. This is portioned 
out to the negro bird-minders. Most of 
them get only powder, the shot being re- 
served for those who can make it count. 
Perhaps out of twenty minders, there will 
be only one real hunter. Sometimes these 
minders are put on platforms, sometimes 
on the intersection of check-banks, where 
the corners of four fields are controlled 
There are many ways of rousing the birds, 
perhaps the most effective, after that of 
killing a goodly number of them, is to fire 
a flattened buckshot over them. When a 
minder happens to be a boy too young to 
be trusted with a gun, he will get on a plat- 
form or on a wide, clear space on a bank 
and bawl a wahwoo lash of immense 
length, whooping the while to experience 
an unmistakable dime-novel thrill at the 
sound of his own manly voice. The ex- 
citement thus aroused also helps him to 
forget the unspeakable, unescapable heat 
of the sun. And the longer he works, 
the harder he works, for the birds seem to 
get more and more tame as the season 
advances. 

When they first arrive, after their long 
flight, they are very thin and ravenously 
hungry, but a little shy and wary. Their 
note is a prosaic but lively “pink pank,” 
with a very occasional trill of exquisite 
song. As their visit lengthens and as, 
with every long, long summer’s day, they 
gorge themselves with the succulent, 
nourishing rice, not only their-appearance, 
but their voices change. From a slim, 
trim, bright-eyed bird, the size of a field- 
sparrow, this wandering plunderer is trans- 
formed into what Poe would have called 
“an ungainly fowl,” dull, corpulent, in- 
cautious. From a cheery, airy “pink 
pank”’ tenor, he decends to a blasé, phleg- 
matic “ponk ponk” bass. All his spirit- 
uality is gone. If shot at any height he 
will burst open when he strikes a hard 
rice field bank. He is loath to fly from 
anyone. He has become a glutton, a sot, 
an example to the whole feathered tribe. 
He does not even fear a man like Scipio, 
the bird-minder. Therefore he is lost. 

Scipio was and had always been a 
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poacher. He was also, when occasion de- 
manded, like one of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
hounds, a “noted liar.’”’ But he was a 
good bird hunter. What if he did set mink 
traps, shoot wild ducks and turkeys on 
posted land all winter? When the bird 
season came, he was indespensable. His 
steady hand and eye covered a multitude 
of misdemeanors, as his gaunt and powerful 
frame carried him unharmed through all 
winds and weathers. He was a negro 
beside whose ebony skin, all the darkness 
of “Chaos and eldest night” would ap- 
pear pale. He stood about six feet. The 
beauty of his spare and muscular body was 
finely outlined under his ragged and loose- 
hanging clothes. It would not have been a 
wholesome mental exercise to have specu- 
lated as to the size of shoe Scipio might 
have worn. No quicksand could ever have 
taken him down unless he went head 
first. But it is time to leave these idle 
fancies and to tell how Scipio made a shot 
on that hot day late in August. 

Early in the morning he had come down 
to the field and had chosen a far corner 
near the river as his stand for the day. He 
had made for a buck-cypress tree on the 
bank, and here he had put down his little 
tin bucket of dinner in the shaded grass 
and had left his cur-dog to mind it. Then 
he had loaded his musket. It was a ted- 
ious operation. Into the long iron barrel 
he had poured four drams of coarse, black 
powder taken from a small tobacco bag. 
This he wadded down with a superfluous 
part of his attire, which he detached in a 
wholly disinterested manner. Then he 
topped the load with about two ounces 
of mustard-seed shot. Again the opera- 
tion for the removal of the unnecessary 
portions of his raiment was accomplished. 
Finally from some obscure pocket in his 
undershirt he took out the precious, shiny 
metal box of percussion caps. With much 
deliberation he selected one and, settling 
it on the nipple, let the hammer down with 
great care. All that had been in the early 
morning. Over half the day had passed 
and the same load was in his gun. He 
was waiting for a shot. Scipio was no fool. 
Those other negroes might waste their 
powder and shot, bang-banging all day, 
but he was a hunter. He was waiting for 
a shot. The negro nearest him on the 
bank, who gloried in the name of George 
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Washington Alexander Burnsides Green, 
had been shooting at intervals all day. 
But Scipio scorned him. And never more 
than when his own chance for a shot came. 

Standing in the shade of the cypress, he 
had seen the birds when they began to 
light near him. First one, from a bush 
on the margin, lit off in the field; then 
perhaps twenty or thirty, frightened from 
some coffee grass by the sailing manceuvers 
of a marsh-harrier hawk, joined the lone 
adventurer; then a passing flock dropped 
down and swelled their number; then 
they seemed to pour in from every side; 
one hundred, two hundred, five, a thou- 
sand, two, three, five thousand, and a 
continual stream still pouring in. 

“If Cousin Scipio eber git en dat crowd,” 
muttered Wash Green to himself, “1 sho’ 
sorry fo’ dem bud.” 

Scipio, marking the gathering with the 
eye that had made him the hero of all the 
little pickaninnies on seven plantations, 
grinned to himself, and, slouching his old 
greasy cap over his eyes, he bent under the 
cypress limbs. Into the hot, evil smelling, 
almost deadly water of the rice field, teem- 
ing with all kinds of reptilian life, he 
stepped. The percussion cap on his gun 
glistened in the sun as he stooped cau- 
tiously into the rice and began his long 
stalk of the birds, two hundred yards away. 
He bent low in the rice, parting it before 
him with his musket and his left hand. 
He sank in the mud and water over his 
knees. The foul stifling air, hot and alive 
with tiny green grasshoppers, rose in his 
face. He must breathe it. He must keep 
below the rice if he was going to make a 
shot. Every thirty yards or so he would, 
with infinite caution, peer over the rice 
to see if the birds were still feeding and to 
get his bearings adjusted. Yes, they were 
still there, and every time he looked he 
saw many more still lighting. 

The negro crept on. Now he stumbled 
into a quarter drain, just catching himself 
in time to keep his powder dry; now he 
jerked his hand suddenly away from within 
a few inches of a blunt-tailed, deadly, 
cotton-mouthed moccasin. On he crept, 
always keeping below the level of the rice. 
He was going to make a shot. A good 
shot would contribute as much to his right 
to do nothing as three or four days’ hard 
work. He crept on. 
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Now he came to a few stragglers on the 
borders of the host; plump, yellow, bright- 
eyed birds that he might have caught with 
his hand. But he did not stop there. He 
moved forward but almost imperceptibly. 
Now he heard them feeding; the endless 
chirring and chattering of their bills against 
the rough rice grains; the occasional little 
song, the soft, contented full-fed note. 
Now he was well upon them, among them. 
Before him, in the rice covering not over 
half an acre were thousands of birds. The 
long black barrel of the musket came up 
slowly, slowly over the rice; then came 
the negro’s head; the musket leveled itself 
steadily. 

““Who-0-0-0-0-e-e!” he shouted in a 
great voice. There was a thunder of 
wings, the roar of a musket that belched 
fire at every seam, and the echo of whose 
detonation reverberated far up and down 
the river; then the lifting of a volume of 
smoke from the field, the myriad fright- 
ened ‘‘pink panks” from the scattered 
birds in the sky, and the solitary figure of 
the hunter, as he made his way slowly 
toward his game. He first found “the 
trail,” the line of his shot. After that, 
there was more work to be done. He 
caught and dispatched the wounded, then 
he gathered the killed. It took him so 
long that Wash Green, waiting on the 
bank, had conflicting thoughts. Perhaps 
Scipio had not made much of a shot after 
all, he thought. But the little canvas sack 
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at Scipio’s side was bulging out; it was full 
to overflowing. 

He started back toward his cypress tree. 
He saw Wash Green standing there, so he 
took his time. As he drew near, Wash, 
leaning over the coffee-grass on the margin 
called: 

“Well, Cousin Scipio, how you mek 
out?” 

Scipio stopped and looked up. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand. Scipio was 
sometimes deceitful. 

“Bro’ Wash,” he said loudly, in answer, 
“| dunno wat is de matter wid de bud. 
| sho’ do po’'ly—po'ly”’ he repeated with 
much emphasis and disgust. But his huge 
hand covered the typical grin of the hunter 
who delights to prevaricate about his luck. 

Wash Green accepted Scipio’s word and 
went back to his stand with a generous 
feeling in his heart that he felt he could 
afford to a mighty one fallen. When 
Scipio saw him going, he grinned again. 
He came up under the cypress tree. He 
pulled out three birds and threw them to 
his dog. Then he sat down between the 
cypress roots, with his legs stretched out 
in a patch of sunshine to dry, and counted 
his birds. There were twelve dozen and 
five. He had made a shot. Far down 
the bank Wash Green fired his last load at 
three birds in line on the margin. As he 
picked them up he felt sorry for Scipio. 
But Scipio was loading up his musket for 
another shot. 


























THE MOST POPULAR PLAY IN 
THE WORLD 


BY ERNEST RUSSELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS COLLECTED BY THE AUTHOR 


H, what a conquest Punch has made 
A of the world after all! Whether it 
be as Punchinello in Italy, Poli- 
chinelle in France, Hans Wurst in Ger- 
many, Pickelhoering in Holland, Punch 
in England and America, and as Heaven 
knows what in many another country, his 
elfin personality has voyaged the world 
and captivated 
more human hearts 
than any actor 
who ever trod the 
boards, For near- 
ly three hundred 
years to “star” in 
the same part in 
the same play and 
with the same 
“support,” to vary 
his lines hardly at 
all, and yet to 
meet in all times 
and in all coun- 
tries a never fail- 
ing welcome from 
“capacity ’’ houses 
—is it not a his- 
tory to be proud 
of? 

Perhaps he 
swept into your 
little world at the 
side-show of your 
first circus. And how it all comes back 


Son 


to you now; the pushing, jostling, good- 
humored crowd, the flaming pictures of 
those deliciously horrible creatures hidden 
behind the bellying canvas, the din of 
drums and the strident 
“barker” through it all. 
And within, when your wide eyes had 
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Mr. Punch—From etching by George Cruikshank. 
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gazed their fill, (that is, if they ever could) 
at the strange, sad-faced beings upon the 
little platforms, a sudden surge of the crowd 
carried you before the little house of mys- 
tery, the home of the immortal Punch. 
All was expectancy and strained attention. 
The magic of centuries was at work. 
Presto! and Punch himself was there upon 
the little stage be- 
fore you, bowing, 
singing, jumping 
about and _peep- 
ing around the 
corner, always in 
motion, always 
smiling, full of 
quips and sallies, 
grotesque in form 
and feature, with 
the strangest voice 
in the world, yet a 
hero in your eyes 
for all time. 

You followed 
him gleefully 
through all man- 
ner of villainy; 
with hardly a 
qualm of con- 
science saw him 
toss his crying in- 
fant from the win- 
dow, and unmerci- 
fully beat his shrewish spouse and the doc- 
tor; you even felt sorry for him when he was 
haled off to prison in the armsof the doughty 
policeman, and clapped your hands when 
he turned the tables on the hangman and 
pulled the rope which, by all the verities, 
should have circled his own rascally neck; 
and when, with that magic club of his he 
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small accessories of his craft? 
And when he had showed you 
how to insert your hands beneath 


























Punch and the Devil by Cruikshank. 


had successfully banished the clown, the 
darky and even the devil himself, you ac- 
claimed his efforts and seconded his own 
vain-glorious boasting with the heartiest 
enthusiasm. 

The retrospect of years and the wisdom 
which has come to you do not, however, 
bring the blush of shame at this admission. 
You realize now that by some strange 
beneficence of Nature you were enabled to 
share in a delectable intoxicant which 
harmed you not at all; that - 
what the moralist would have 
pointed out as dangerous to your 
future well-being evaporated in 
the action of some miraculous 
alchemy of Nature and left you 
harmless. There is no “morning 
after” to your childish spree. 

If your first acquaintance with 
Punch carried with it such full- 
ness of pleasure what shall be 
said of that later day when you 
were permitted a glimpse behind 
the scenes? Can you ever forget 
the kindly presence of the old 
Cockney master, versed in the 
showman’s patter and the quaint 
dialogue of the play who, leading 
the way into the half light of the 
booth’s interior, permitted you 
to handle and examine the little 
wooden-headed puppets and the 


their garments and, fixing your 
fingers into their sleeves, give 
them the semblance of life and 
motion, how you did long to own 
a set of them and astonish your 
fellows with your dexterity! 

The story of the play and not 
a little of its dialogue were already 
yours through much rehearsal in 
the privacy of your room—but 
of this you spoke not; rather did 
you lend eyes and ears to all he 
did and said as if you were quite 
the novice that he thought you. 








He showed you the “reed,” 
that little affair of tin and thread 
which aided so miraculously in 
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the fashioning of Punch’s voice, 
and explained how to hold it 
with your tongi e against the roof 
of your mouth and use it at will as the 
dialogue required. 

In the kindness of his heart he even re- 
peated, especially for your benefit, that 
part of the play which was ever your 
favorite—the scene between Punch and 
the Doctor. 

You knew well enough what went be- 
fore; the opening scene between Punch 
and Judy, and Punch’s ill-starred attempt 
at caring for the Baby; the tragic fate of 
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Punch and the boas by Cruikshank. 
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the latter as its choleric parent 
tossed it out of the window; 
the fight with Judy, her violent 
death and the entrance of the 
frivolous Polly who dances so 
charmingly with unrepentant 
Punch. You remembered 
that, after the exit of Pretty 
Poll, Punch entered with his 
horse, the prancing “Hector,” 
and in the endeavor to mount 
and ride in pursuit was 
ignominiously thrown, to lie 
screaming, ‘‘Doctor! Doctor! 
Doctor!” at the top of his 
voice. 

It was at this juncture that 
your mentor took his cue. 
With his right hand holding 
Punch upon his back at the 
rear of the little stage, he deftly inserted 
his left hand beneath the Doctor's flowing 
coat, and swung him into view of the 
‘ imaginary audience. The Doctor, looking 
all about, does not see the prone figure of 
Punch, and queries: “Who calls so loud?”’ 

PuncuH (in anguish)—“‘Oh, dear! Oh, 
Lord! Murder!” 

Doctor—‘Whatever 7s the matter? 
Bless me soul, who's this, me good friend, 
Punch? ‘Ave you ‘ad an accident, me 
good fellow?” 
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Nell and her Grandfather discover Codlin and Short in the 
graveyard—after Brown’s woodcut, ‘Old 


Curiosity Shop’’—ed. 1840. 
PuncH—‘Oh, Doctor, Doctor! I’ve 
been thrown; I’ve been killed.”’ 

Doctor—‘No, no, Mr. Punch; ’tisn’t 
so bad as that; you're not killed.” 

PuncH—“‘Not killed, but speechless. 
Oh, Doctor, it’s orful!”’ 

Doctor—‘‘Where is your ‘urt, Mr. 
Punch? Is it ’ere?”’ (touching P’s head.) 
PuncH—‘‘No, lower.” 
Doctor—‘‘’Ere?”’ (touching P’s breast). 
PuncH—‘‘No, lower still!” 
Doctor—“Then it must be your ’arn- 

some leg is broken.” (As the 
Doctor bends over Punch’s leg, for 
an examination, Punch kicks him 
in the eye.) 

Doctor (jumping about the 
stage)—‘‘Oh, me eye! Me eye!” 
(Exit.) 

PuncH (solus)—‘‘ Aye, you're 
right enough; ’tis all in your eye, 
and Betty Martin, too.” (Jump- 
ing up be dances and sings to the 
tune of ‘‘ Malbroug’’): 

“The Doctor is surely an ass, sirs, 
To think I’m as brittle as glass, sirs; 
For I only fell down on the grass, sirs, 
And me ‘urt—it is all in me eye,” 
(While Punch 1s singing, the Doctor 
enters behind, with a stick, and 
whacks Punch on the head.) 
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PuncH (turns and spies his 
assatlant)—‘‘’Ullo! ’Ullo! Doc- 
tor ’ave over, now! What ’ave 











Punch, Judy and the baby by Cruikshank. 


you there?” 
Doctor — “Physic, me good 





























Photograph by Soule Art Pub. Co. 
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fellow; (bits him) physic for 
urt.” 

PuncH—“‘I’ll ’ave no more; it gives me 
the ’eadache, it does.” 

Doctor—‘That’s because you ’aven’t 
‘ad enough; (hits him again) a little more 
will cure you.”” (Belabors him well.) 

PuncH—‘No more! No more! 
“Ave over with your nonsense!” 

Doctor—“‘One more dose, Mr. Punch, 
just one.” (Hits him a resounding blow. 
Punch here makes a desperate effort, closes 
with the Doctor and, after a struggle, secures 
the cudgel.) 

PuncH—“Ah!- ha! ’Tis your turn now 
to be physicked. I'll be the Doctor.” (Hits 
him.) 

Doctor—* Hold on, me good Mr. Punch; 
| don’t want any physic.” 

PuncH—‘Oh, yes you do. 
take, it. (Hits him.) ’Ow do you like 
your own medicine? Is it good? (Hits 
him again.) Do you think it’ll cure you?”’ 
(Punch hits him repeatedly and chases him 
about the stage.) 

Doctor—“Oh, pray, me good, kind 
Punch; I carn’t stand your physic. It 
weakens me orful; it does indeed.” (Punch 
belabors the Doctor until the latter falls and 
then, thrusting his stick into his clothes, 
tosses the body within the booth.) 

PuncH—“‘ Ha, ha, ha!” (laughing) Now, 
Doctor, cure yourself if you can.” (Sings 
and dances to the tune of ‘Green grow the 
Rushes, O”’): 


“* Ri toll de riddle doll, 

There’s an end of ’im, by goll! 
I'll dance and sing 

Like anything 

With music for my pretty Poll.” 


your 


I say. 


You must 


(Exit) 


Gladly you would have had him play on 
through all the remaining scenes with the 
Constable, Jack Ketch, the Clown, the 
Darkey and the Devil—but it was not to be. 

Ah! but what genius he had for his call- 
ing, this old puppet-showman of yours, and 
how hopeless it seemed to think of acquir- 
ing even its distant counterpart. What 
animation of gesture and movement he in- 
jected into these creatures that were all 
head and arms and legs and of no bodily 
substance whatever! And his voice, what 
a range it had, what ventriloquial mastery 
it served, what diversity of expression was 
infused into the speech of each of the little 
wooden company! 
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Well, he was of the old school; he had 
grown up in the great guild of English 
puppet-showmen with two centuries of tra- 
dition behind him. Small wonder that he 
knew his trade. 

Naught did he know, however, of that 
early day when Silvio Fiorillo and his little 
band of seventeenth century comedians 
were giving before the vintagers of South- 
ern Italy their impromptu comedy of art, 
the very prototype of this modern play. 
That was perhaps the time of Punch’s 
actual creation, somewhere about 1640. 

At what, time and place occurred the 
inevitable transition of the human Punch 
to his wooden re-incarnation it is impossible 
to say. It is sufficient for us to know that 
in puppet character and for nearly three 
centuries he has been acted and written 
and pictured and sung into the lives of 
the great and the lowly, the rich and the 
poor, of all climes and nationalities. 

In France, in the days of Louis Le Grand, 
he was playing to the plaudits of the people 
under the skillful manipulation of the 
puppet-playing dentist, Jean Brioché, and 
a century later, in the time of the Revolu- 
tion, shared with the guillotine the popular 
attention. 

In 1721 Le Sage was writing plays for 
presentation by Polichinelle and his sup- 
porting company. In the “Combat de 
Cyrano de Bergerac,” the predecessor of 
Rostand’s masterpiece, he figures as 
“petit Esope de bois, remuant, tournant, 
virant, dansant, riant, parlant, petant,” 
and again as “cet hétéroclite marmouset, 
disons mieux ce drolifique bossu,”’ fit char- 
acterization of a puppet born to eternal 
welcome in French hearts. 

In England, appearing in the wake of 
the Scriptural “motions,’’ themselves the 
successors of the most ancient of all puppet 
plays, the old English “Mysteries,” he 
came to a popularity and a finished de- 
velopment of his art which exist undimin- 
ished to this day. 

Such bits of the history of Punch, how- 
ever, were quite outside the knowledge 
of this old showman of yours; but he could 
talk for hours, and entertainingly, too, of 
life “‘on the road”’ in rural England, where 
he had traveled, booth on back and with 
his “coddler’’ or outside man as compan- 
ion, from one end of the “tight little isle” 
to the other. 
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The recital of this wandering life of his 
had the true gipsy flavor and, indeed, 
many of his fellow craftsmen of the day 
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were of the Romany and their “patter 
replete with words of Romany origin. 
Among them the show itself was known as 
“Swatchel’’ and the operator was the 
““swatchelcove.” The bag for holding the 
money collected was the “hobbling slum,” 
the reed or “‘call’’ (used for Punch’s voice 
alone) was the “fake,” and. the panpipes, 
characteristic of the guild, were the 
“peepsies.”” Quite a vocabulary of this 
bastard Romany was at the command of 
the old gentleman and not a few of the 
strange sounding words slipped into the 
narrative you listened to so eagerly. 

Take it all in all you had from his lips a 
glimpse of that vagabond life which held 
such charm for Borrow, Dickens, Hans 
Breitman, Stevenson and those other rare 
spirits of a day that is past; there tossed 
in your brain delectable visions of far- 
reaching roads, of waving trees and green 
fields beyond, of quaint-clad peasant folk 
at country fairs and of night bivouacs 
under the stars. 

It is Dickens, of blessed memory, who 
has given us pictures of these strolling 
piayers of Punch’s little drama so intimate 
and so typical of their varying fortunes that 
quotation comes as a matter of necessity. 

All readers of “Old Curiosity Shop” re- 
member the misanthropic Tommy Codlin 
and the diminutive Harris, otherwise Short 
Trotters, who with their Punch and Judy 
show accompanied Little Nell and her 
grandfather on their flight from London. 
When Little Nell first discovered them 
they were taking their evening rest in a 
graveyard with the appurtenances of their 
profession scattered about on tombstones 
and other mortuary emblems. 

“Perched cross-legged upon a tombstone 
behind them,”” says Dickens, “‘was the 
figure of the hero himself, his nose and chin 
as hooked and his face as beaming as usual. 
Perhaps his imperturbable character was 
never more strikingly developed, for he 
preserved his usual equable smile, not- 
withstanding that his body was dangling 
in a most uncomfortable position, all loose 
and limp and shapeless, while his long 
peaked cap, unequally balanced against 
his exceedingly slight legs, threatened 
every instant to bring him toppling down. 
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In part scattered upon the ground at the 
feet of the two men, and in part jumbled 
together in a long, flat box, were the other 
persons in the drama. The hero’s wife and 
one child, the hobby-horse, the doctor, the 
foreign gentleman, who not being familiar 
with the language is unable in the repre- 
sentation to express his ideas otherwise 
than by the utterance of the word ‘Shalla- 
balah’ three distinct times, the radical 
neighbor who will by no means admit that 
a tin bell is an organ, the executioner, and 
the devil, were all here. Their owners had 
evidently come to that spot to make some 
needful repairs in the stage arrangements, 
for one of them was engaged in binding 
together a small gallows with thread, while 
the other was intent upon fixing a new 
black wig, with the aid of a small hammer 
and some tacks, upon the head of the radi- 
cal neighbor, who had been beaten bald.” 

In a subsequent chapter of the same 
delightful book the little troupe is pictured 
walking along a dusty country road, Codlin 
bearing upon his shoulders the ‘‘temple” 
of Mr. Punch, while Short trudges beside 
him, burdened with the flat box wherein 
lies Punch, ‘“‘all slack and drooping, with 
his legs doubled up around his neck, and 
not one of his social qualities remaining.” 
Short is further laden with the private lug- 
gage of the little party and carries a 
trumpet “slung from his shoulder-blade.”’ 
Nell and her grandfather walk next him 
on either hand. 

“When they came to any town or village, 
or even to a detached house of good ap- 
pearance, Short blew a blast upon the 
brazen trumpet and carrolled a fragment 
of a song in that hilarious tone common to 
Punches and their consorts. If people 
hurried to the windows, Mr. Codlin pitched 
the temple and hastily unfurling the 
drapery and concealing Short therewith, 
flourished hysterically on the pipes and 
performed an air. Then the entertain- 
ment began as soon as might be, Mr. Codlin 
having the responsibility of deciding on its 
length and of protracting or expediting the 
time for the hero’s final triumph over the 
enemy of mankind, according as he judged 
that the after-crop of half-pence would be 
plentiful or scant. When it had been 
gathered in to the last farthing, he resumed 
his load and on they went again. 

“Sometimes they played out the toll 
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across a bridge 
or ferry. and 
once exhibit- 
ed by partic- 
ular desire at 
a turnpike 
where the col- 
lector, being 
drunk in his 
solitude, paid 
down a shil- 
ling to have 
it to himself. 

“There was 
one small 
place of rich 
promise in 
which _ their 
hopes were 
blighted, for a 
favorite char- 
acter in the 
play having 
goldlace upon 
his coat and 
being a med- 
dling wooden- 
headed fellow, 
was held to 
be a libel on 
the beadle, for which reason the authorities 
enforced a quick retreat, but they were 
generally well received, and seldom left a 
town without a troop of ragged children 
shouting at their heels.” 

Although the experience of our old-time 
friend had been chiefly among such wan- 
derers as Dickens pictures so cleverly, he 
had come in touch with much that is now 
ancient history in the annals of the play. 
The name of the old Italian, Piccini, (he of 
the squat figure, the red face and the single 
eye) was a by-word with him, and stood for 
pre-eminence of ability. It was Piccini, 
indeed, who sponsored the version of the 
play which John Payne Collier produced in 
his famous ‘History of Punch and Judy” 
published in London in 1824 and graced 
by Cruikshank’s inimitable drawings. Of 
the famous Jessons (there were three gen- 
erations of them, | believe, of almost equal 
celebrity) he spoke quite familiarly and 
of many others distinguished among their 
fellows for this or that peculiarity; Haw- 
kins, for instance, who never used the 
“fake”’ but relied on his natural ability for 








Punch and Judy in England---note the real dog. 


thesimulation 
of Punch’s 
voice, and 
Clapham, who 
stood unsur- 
passed as a 





witty “‘cod- 
dler.” 
It were use- 


less indeed to 
seek, by any 
serious analy- 
sis, a moral 
in Punch’s 
“merry Jittel 
play.” There 
is none. 
Measured by 
any ethical 
standard the 
drama fails 
most miser- 
ably of attain- 
ing what we 
are told is the 
chief aim of 
dramatic 
poetry, theen- 
forcement of 
a moral; ar- 
raigned as a presentment of vice and 
knavery triumphant, his warmest admirer 
cannot for a moment acquit him; he is at 
once liar, braggart, knave and ruffian and 
as such, should we take him seriously, de- 
serves the very punishment he dispenses 
so lavishly. But no one can take him 
seriously; he is the Apotheosis of Humor, 
the universal Joke, and the most effective 
part of the joke, the very kernel and core 
of his populari*t ies in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the hero. 

Apropos of the moral aspect of the play, 
Agnes Repplier, in her charming “ Essays 
in Idleness,” has this to say, ““ But we have 
now reached that point of humane serious- 
ness when even puppet-shows cannot 
escape their educational responsibilities, 
and when Punch and Judy are gravely cen- 
sured for teaching a lesson in brutality. 
The laughter of generations, which should 
protect and hallow the little mannikins at 
play, counts for nothing by the side of their 
irresponsible naughtiness, and their cheer- 
ful disregard of all our moral standards. 
Yet here, too, Hazlitt has a reasonable 
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word of defense, holding indeed that he 
who invented such diverting pastimes was 
a benefactor to his species, and gave us 
something which it was rational and 
healthy to enjoy. “We place the mirth 
and glee and triumph to our own account,” 
he says, “‘and we know the bangs and 
blows the actors have received go for 
nothing as soon as the showman puts them 
up in his box, and marches off quietly with 
them.” 

After all, Punch’s play is a world’s play, 
its essence a classic essence, and its form 
practically the same everywhere. 

He who so abuses Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., in the pages of the Tattler and 
chuckles at the discomfiture of his master 
in a certain chapter of our beloved ‘‘ Tom 
Jones” is but the same hook-nosed, hump- 
backed, ever-smiling rascal who holds 
forth to-day at Margate and St. Giles’ 
Fair; the Polichinelle of the day of Brioché 
and Duplessis continues to charm both 
boulevardier and gamin at the “7 héétre 
Guignol”’ of the Champs Elysées; the Hans 
Wurst who inspired Goethe's ‘‘ Faust’’ may 
yet be found in rural Germany, and the 
same Punchinello who delighted the Italian 
vintagers more than two centuries ago still 
fills with ecstasy the breasts of their des- 
cendants to-day. 

Only the other day a traveler, returned 
from the far East, was describing to the 
present writer a Chinese puppet-show seen 
in the streets of Manila. There was the 
same central figure of a grotesque buffoon 
meeting and overcoming all sorts of con- 
tention from the other members of the 
cast, carried to execution only to decapi- 
tate his executioner, and escape upon 
his puppet-horse amid the applause of his 
coolie audience. Indeed M. Magnin speaks 
truly when he says, “‘ Polichinelle n'est pas 
prés de nourir. Polichinelle est im- 
mortel!”’ 

The history of Punch in America, al- 
though a short chapter and dating back 
to about 1850 only, has still its own little 
Hall of Fame wherein the names of such 
masters as Murdock, Henderson, Wenzell, 
Singleton, Stephens, Rodgers and Lyons 
will always be inscribed. Most of these 
old-timers have passed on to join their 
fellow craftsmen of other centuries and 
other nationalities but a few still remain 
to uphold the better traditions of the play. 
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Perhaps the most notable of these is Milton 
P. Lyons of Philadelphia who not only 
brings to Punch’s play the skill of a thor- 
ough artist but has also introduced to 
American audiences a remarkable repro- 
duction of the ‘‘Guignol Lyonnais.” 

While with us to-day Punch is more 
often met with at seaside resorts or in the 
rather doubtful company of the circus side- 
show, there was a time when the more pre- 
tentious of our puppet-shows were fixtures 
in the larger cities and were well patronized. 
Although it is only at rare intervals that 
we find the play penetrating the rural dis- 
tricts in the English fashion it would ap- 
pear there awaits a sure return for the ad- 
venturous amateur who seeks a field of con- 
quest and ‘“‘a good time” in making the 
experiment. Some years ago, a friend of 
the writer’s, a Frenchman and an adept in 
the play, peregrinated somewhat aim- 
lessly through the ‘“‘back country” of 
Canada, giving, as occasion offered and as 
the mood suited, a simplified version of 
Polichinelle. He sought a novel vacation 
and he had ‘“‘the time of his life.” There 
were no “halls to let’’ in the hamlets he 
visited but he found cheese-factories in 
plenty and, (having secured the indispen- 
sable permission of the curé and making 
a contribution for the good of the church) 
it was in the store-rooms of these that he 
usually held forth. The entrance fee 
usually charged was ten cents, but heads 
of families bringing lamps for the illumina- 
tion of the “theater’’ were admitted free! 
Needless to say, the theater was brilliantly 
lighted at every performance. As one 
might infer from a knowledge of French 
character, my friend’s little tour with the 
time-honored play was a success from 
every point of view, and the ejaculations 
of wonder and merriment, which punctu- 
ated his labors, ample evidence that his 
hearers were as receptive to the charm of 
Polichinelle’s personality as were their an- 
cestors of the French Revolution. 

This universal appeal of Punch’s play is 
the key-note of its history, and the true 
measure of the tribute we must render 
him. Not only does it enthrall the child- 
ish imagination and hold it willing captive 
in the realm of pure illusion, but it reaches 
out to older minds, especially to those 
whom beneficent Fate has endowed with 
an almost juvenile impressionability, and 
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price of $4.50) a set of seven 











French puppets, representing 
respectively Punch, Judy, the 
Baby, the Doctor, the Police- 
man, Jack Ketch and the Devil. 
These figures were each about 
two feet in height with heads 
a trifle larger than the average 
orange. They were well, if 
somewhat cheaply dressed, 
and painted very creditably in 
bright and quite durable colors. 
The heads were of hard wood 
and the carving rather well 
done and as it is understood 
that the head is about all 
there is, of substance, to a 
puppet, | felt that I received 
my money’s worth. 

There was just one drawback 
to the perfect adaptability of 
the cast to an American pro- 
duction—the policeman was a 
gendarme, true to type even 
to his cocked hat and care- 
fully twirled mustaches and 
bearing more resemblance to 
a military character than to 
the traditional American 
“cop,” helmeted and white 








An early American conception of Judy—after a drawing 


by Bufford, 1855. 


bears them along, miraculously, in the 
sweep of earlier emotions. We read of 
Pierre Bayle, ‘“‘the studious Bayle,’’ his 
very clothing musty with the lore of phil- 
osophy, creeping from his retreat at the 
sound of the cracked trumpet which an- 
nounced Punch’s arrival in Rotterdam, 
and of Windham, who, though due at the 
House of Commons on a night of important 
debate, pauses like a truant school-boy 
on his way and tarries enraptured before 
the puppet’s stage till the whole perform- 
ance is concluded. 

In view of what it had once meant to the 
writer of this article it followed most 
naturally, when parenthood brought the 
desire to amuse a trio of small children 
with something outside the common run 
of entertainment, that he should hit upon 
Punch’s play as the very thing. 

My first step toward fame led me to buy 
in a Boston toy-shop (at the moderate 


gloved. Consequently his ar- 
rival upon the stage has always 
to be carefully announced and 
his true réle established by 
sundry observations on the part of Mr. 
Punch. 

My second concern was to build a suit- 
able booth. This | found no very difficult 
task, for | had merely to construct of inch- 
and-a-half stock a_ three-piece folding 
frame, fitted with screen hinges. This 
frame I covered upon the outside with red 
burlap and the two side sections, upon the 
inside, for about half their height from the 
top | treated similarly. All three sections 
were of the same height (about six feet) 
and three feet in width, the outside ones 
being framed alike and the central one, in 
its upper part, having a vacant space, 
eighteen inches high, for the proscenium. 

Inside such a booth, his puppets in the 
order of their appearance hanging sus- 
pended from a rack before him, the opera- 
tor may sit down to his labors unre- 
stricted in movement and insured against 
the catastrophe of a puppet falling to the 
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floor at the very moment his presence is 
demanded upon the stage. 

The third step of my preparation was a 
careful comparison and study of the dif- 
ferent versions of the play, consultation 
with professional puppet-showmen as to 
the various methods now in vogue with 
them, and a thorough ‘reading up’’ of 
literature on the general subject. 

It proved a vastly entertaining quest and 
before Punch came upon the stage for his 
initial appearance under my management, 
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I was more thoroughly than ever under 
the spell of his elfish personality. 

Though | began, as | have said, with but 
seven puppets and knew that the historic 
equipment included anywhere from ten to 
twenty actors, | had little difficulty in 
adapting a version to my limited cast which 
served every essential and legitimate re- 
quirement of the play itself and met the 
instant approval of my not too critical 
audience. Moreover there was a question 
as to the propriety of patterning the per- 
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The cast. 
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formance too closely upon the old English 
version. In the end | sacrificed Pretty 
Poll on the ground of questionable char- 
acter, and Scaramouch, The Courtier, The 
Blind Man and Toby, because | did not 
have them. Notwithstanding this curtail- 
ment of the dramatis persone | found it 
quite enough of a play, and quite enough 
of strenuous activity inside the “temple” 
to compass, within half an hour’s time, the 
forcible dismissal or absolute annihilation 
of every member of the cast save the hero 
himself 
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the operator appeared, Pollock expostu- 
lated with the fellow at this violation of 
most sacred tradition. “| know it, sur,” 
responded the showman, dejectedly, “| 
‘ates to do it and it ’adn’t ought to be done, 
but ye see, | cawn’t ’elp it, sur, it’s all 
along o’ these meddlin’ curates, sur.” 
Though the present writer has yet to 
suffer at the hands of the ‘‘meddlin’ cur- 
ates,’ he has, in deference to delicate sug- 
gestion and with inward regret, presented 
at church fairs and kindred functions an 
expurgated edition of the play wherein 


The execution of Jack Ketch. 


The ideal make-up of the cast, in my 
opinion, includes the seven puppets men- 
tioned, together with the Darkey, the 
Clown and the Ghost. By no means sacri- 
fice the Devil to outside opinion; his over- 
throw quite puts the finishing touch upon 
the production. In this connection Pol- 
lock tells the following amusing story. 
Pausing in the course of his wanderings to 
watch the eTorts of a puppet-showman, in 
a rural English town, he was horrified to 
see a vile caricature of an alligator take 
the place of “the enemy of mankind” in 
the closing scenes. Lingering about until 


the puppet Devil, rechristened as the 
Bogey-man, has filled the réle of his horned 
relative and received the same effectual 
treatment. 

Perhaps the opportunity for individual 
superiority in giving Punch and Judy a 
telling production lies nowhere more 
forcibly than in the simulation of the 
various voices of the actors. Lively mo- 
tion, intelligible gestures, and humorous 
antics in general must, of course, be im- 
parted to the figures, but the atmos- 
phere of illusion is most enhanced by com- 
plete change of voice in the case of each 















































Behind the scenes. 





In the kindergarten—the amateur performance. 
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member of the cast. This, in my opinion, 
can best be achieved by mere practice and 
without the aid of the throat-torturing 
“reed” of the professional. After one has 
become thoroughly saturated in the spirit 
of the piece it is not difficult to project 
one’s conception of an individual part 
through an assumed voice that comes, at 
the time and under the circumstances, 
quite naturally. 

It is a very good bit of “business”’ to 
employ quite a repertory of songs, (comic 
ones are best suited to the spirit of the 
play) which may serve as acceptable in- 
troductions to the various characters as 
they appear. 

Almost the only accessories required are 
a miniature coffin (for the removal of the 
unlucky hangman, Jack Ketch), the min- 
iature gibbet on which he meets his fate, 
and a plentiful supply of stout oak clubs 
for Punch’s exacting service. A dark 
cambric cloth attached to the top of the 
booth and allowed to drop behind the 
operator, will furnish a contrasting back- 
ground for the figures. A drop curtain 
upon a roller may also be fastened to the 
top of the proscenium. These with the 
stage, a thin board, three inches wide and 
containing a screw for the adjustment of 
the gibbet, and the rack for the puppets, 
already referred to, complete the equip- 
ment. 

Almost everything required for the play 
can be bought, ready-made as for profes- 
sionals, from the theatrical supply-houses, 
but the total cost of equipment will be 
found rather high. With the exception 
of the puppets, an outfit made at home 
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will fill every requirement and need not cost 
more than ten dollars and a single day’s 
labor. If the best grade of puppets are 
desired they can be had (made to order 
and of any design) of a gentleman in Phil- 
adelphia who has followed this trade for 
thirty years. His puppets are works of 
art, beautifully and substantially dressed, 
carefully painted and cost from $2.50 to 
$3.50 each. 

If anyone be encouraged by this article 
to adopt this fascinating avocation, let 
him consider well the plagiarized truism 
that “we are advertised by our loving 
friends.’”’ He may intend simply to amuse 
his children but there are his neighbors’ 
children to be considered and his neigh- 
bors’ neighbors’ children as well. As the 
report of his inevitably successful effort 
spreads, he will be asked by every religious 
and charitable organization in his city to 
assist in their fund-raising work. He will, 
of course, attempt to do this—and will fail 
in health, lose flesh and feel miserable. 
Then he will “hedge,” begin to charge for 
his services, and perhaps be rated a mer- 
cenary creature, “fallen into a worship of 
false gods and smitten with the lust of 
riches.” 

Let him, however, continue on his way. 
His labors, though they line not his pockets 
with gold, will give him much comfort. 
He will hear often that sweetest music in 
the world, the laughter of children, and he 
shall go to his rest in the agreeable con- 
sciousness of having contributed by the 
sweat of his brow not only to the per- 
petuation of a classic but to the sum of 
human contentment. 
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THE SIGHTLESS ATHLETE 


HOW THE BLIND ARE TAUGHT TO TAKE EXERCISE 


BY j. &. 


ey 


HE argument generally advanced in 
favor of scholastic athletics, ap- 
plies to schools for the blind; but 

there are especial reasons why the blind 
boy needs vigorous play. Groping in 
darkness, he has been made timid by a 
hundred knocks. Instead of being hard- 
ened by his experience, the uncertainty of 
these knocks makes him peculiarly hesi- 
tating in his movements. The constant 
strain on his nerves of this expectancy of 
a hurt is debilitating and hence the great 
majority of blind boys take exercise no 
more strenuous than a walk or a sun bath. 
Blind boys are like all other boys in their 
impulses and desires. It is as natural for 
them as it is for those with vision to be 
bounding and buoyant. Strength of limb 
and dexterity of movement are as much 
admired and as eagerly emulated by them 
as by others of their age. The play in- 
stinct is as active among the sightless as 
among the szeing. Mischievous tenden- 
cies are in no wise monopolized by the 
children who can see. Shut in from all the 
world, with a sluggish body, but with an 
imagination made active by training and 
environment, the sightless lad is particu- 
larly liable to insidious suggestion. As the 
sun and the winds oxidize the sewage of a 
great city, so will they destroy the im- 
purities in a mind that would be clean. 
Athletics bring the boy into those purify- 
ing surroundings, give his blood a healthy 
flow, furnish his muscles an invigorating 
employment and supply an atmosphere in 
which morbid thoughts cannot thrive. 
And so the experiment in outdoor work 
was begun. Running, jumping, putting 
the shot and kicking the football were the 
first recreations tried. Of course, it would 
not do to start these boys on a cross-coun- 
try run alone, but by way of substitute all 
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took hold of a long rope, a boy who could 
see a little was put in as leader, and jaunts 
were thus taken down the road. Running 
seems to be a simple thing, but after being 
leader of the rope myself a few times, | 
concluded that I had to pull altogether 
too hard for the speed forthcoming from 
the boys. Upon watching the different 
individuals, it was observed that several 
were simply being pulled into a swift walk. 
On questioning these, I learned that they 
had been born blind. They had never 
seen any one run. They did not know how 
to run. To watch these individuals as 
they tried, to tell them to lean forward, to 
“get on their toes,” to take longer strides, 
was the next step. Corrective work like 
the hopping stride, running as high on the 
toes as possible, and swinging the arms 
with a quick jerk to lengthen the stride, 
was occasionally given. Later in the sea- 
son the boys were divided into two squads, 
the division being made on the basis of 
speed, and the distance was lengthened as 
their limited endurance increased. 

In jumping (the standing broad jump) 
the same difficulty prevailed as in running. 
Some did not know what a jump was like. 


‘The motion was analyzed and each detail 


taught separately. In this event, the 
peculiar timidity of the blind seemed most 
to manifest itself. The uncertainty as to 
what, where, and how they would strike, 
in their flight through the air, seemed 
utterly to unnerve some. The sensation 
they experienced is much like that of one, 
who, walking downstairs in the dark, 
thinks he has reached the floor, but finds 
he has another step to go. At first the 
boys would make only the slightest exer- 
tion, and in some cases had to be pushed 
and given a few tumbles in the soft dirt to 
arouse their grit. 
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The shot-put was easy to get started, but 
gave considerable trouble in the later 
stages of mastering the form. For the 
sake of exercise the boys were told simply 
to push the shot, but as soon as they de- 
veloped arm control, attention was given 
to the help the body may lend. The move- 
ments are so complicated that description 
was next to useless. So the coach posed, 
while the boys felt him over to learn the 
relative positions of the body and the 
muscles used. Then they practiced the 
pose, changing from one to the next suc- 
ceeding. The ring from which they threw 
was formed, at first, by a ditch about eight 
inches wide and six inches deep, but later 
two sections of a wagon wheel rim fastened 
securely at the front and the back of the 
ring were found to be much better. Al- 
though work was much facilitated by hav- 
ing a seeing boy in each squad, most of the 
tetally blind could find the shot in a short 
time by going in the direction of the sound 
made when it dropped. 

Learning to kick the football was easy. 
Both the punt and the drop-kick were 
quickly learned. When left to themselves, 
the teams lined up on the opposite ends of 
the field, then, from a given number of 
paces back of the center of the field, one 
captain kicked the ball into his opponent’s 
territory. The opponent who obtained 
the ball, returned it by kicking from the 
point where the ball stopped. In_ this 
manner the ball was punted back and forth 
until one side drove the other into a drive- 
way that bounded either end of the field. 
This may seem like a sort of drop-the- 
handkerchief football, but on the contrary 
the play required close attention, qyick 
starting, a great deal of running and hard 
kicking. Besides, when two blind boys 
are hard after the same ball, bumps are 
about as likely to occur as from any com- 
bination one can name. 

The same exercises, performed in almost 
the same manner as in ordinary gymna- 
sia, prevail in those for the blind. March- 
ing, setting-up exercises, Swedish move- 
ments, dumb-bell drill, and apparatus 
work comprise the main list. The boys 
line up at the beginning of the class in 
order of height. They have to be arranged 
by the teacher, at first. After that, each 
one remembers who is above or below him 
and arranges himself accordingly. By 
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touching elbows they keep their line straight, 
and when the order of march is given, they 
turn and wheel with ease. The sound of 
the step in front helps them to keep an 
orderly line of march, but good results are 
principally obtained by constant practice 
and correction until habits of muscular 
precision are formed. So great are the 
possibilities, that by culling out the poorest 
performers and placing the partially sighted 
in advantageous positions fancy figure 
marches and Spanish dances are given fre- 
quently before audiences. 

By using marching orders, positions on 
the floor are easily found, but any one fa- 
miliar with gymnastic work knows that 
beginners find it hard to keep in one place. 
The blind boy when out of place must be 
told which way to step. He learns a set- 
ting-up exercise by being told minutely the 
movement and position, but more often by 
feeling of some one who poses for him. 
The dumb-bell and Swedish drills are 
learned from poses and directions the same 
as the setting-up exercises. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that the 
blind boy gets more mental discipline out 
of this work than the ordinary boy, for 
while the latter generally copies the move- 
ment from his leader, the blind boy must 
take his sequences from verbal orders, 
which entails closer mental application. 
Some work is done with Indian clubs, but 
the finesse of this exercise depends so much 
upon optical effects and illusions that the 
practice required is not repaid by the re- 
sults obtained. 

The use of apparatus brought about a 
rather sharply defined line of cleavage be- 
tween two classes of boys, those with nerve 
and those without. The former learned 
“stunts”; the latter clung helpiessly and 
fearfully to the apparatus. The parallel 
bars were used most frequently. The be- 
ginning and ending positions of simple 
and complete “cut-offs,” “turns,” and 
“upstarts” are learned from poses, the in- 
termediate action from the teacher’s de- 
scription. While the pupil is learning some 
one must watch him closely to prevent 
serious falls, for a blind boy’s nerve is 
shaken as easily as another’s. Light falls, - 
however, are often productive of good, be- 
cause a boy with spirit does not mind a 
hurt that is not too severe and the expe- 
rience helps his grit. With a little prac- 











tice the boys learn to balance upon and to 
grip the apparatus, and when the “at 
home” feeling develops, they need only 
suggestions to try all varieties of move- 
ments. Especially is this true of work 
upon the horizontal bar. Even little fel- 
lows nine years old do simple turns, while 
the older boys practice all the “feats” com- 
mon to gymnasia for the seeing. 

Last year the gymnasium was given a 
Christmas present in the shape of a punch- 
ing-bag. Like a new toy it attracted the 
attention of all the boys. Those who have 
tried to punch the bag know its elusiveness 
and its surprising antics. The blind boys 
also soon learned to appreciate this quality 
in the bag, which aroused the boys’ fighting 
spirit and determination to conquer. Be- 
sides, the rythmical thuds of the skillfully 
handled bag are especially alluring to the 
blind. So they kept on fooling and tus- 
sling with the bag until they had learned 
straight punches, side punches, elbow 
blows and combinations of all of them. 
Punching the bag is a matter of placing 
the blow accurately and sharply. With 
the conception of the movement thor- 
oughly in mind, the difficulties of becoming 
expert are about equal between the blind 
and the seeing boy. It is all a matter of 
perfect muscular co-ordination. But in 
getting those conceptions throughout the 
whole course of training, both in gymna- 
sium and in field work, the blind boy simply 
needs better teaching and more of it, pa- 
tience, determination and faith in the ulti- 
mate possibilities of his achievement. 

The most popular of all outdoor events, 
probably, is the thirty-five yard dash. 
Now, nobody with or without eyes can run 
straight very far unless it be toward some 
mark. The sighted sprinter has his alley 
to guide him and the tape in front. So for 
the blind boys a string of sleigh bells is 
rung at the finish. Collisions resulted 
twice only, during last season. The aban- 
don which the boys display in this race is 
a revelation, and their performances are 
very creditable. It is the opinion of the 


writer that, other conditions being equal, 
the sightless boy gets a faster start than 
his seeing brother: the blind boy never 
looks out of the “‘tail of his eye,’’ and his 
co-ordination between ear and muscle is 
closer and more nicely adjusted. 

The success of blind boys in athletics, 
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the same as with boys who know the light, 
is determined largely by the personal equa- 


tion. Some boys are naturally graceful, 
others naturally awkward. Some _ will 
learn a gymnastic feat almost without 
effort, others, only after the most faithful 
labor. In short, some have a well-de- 
veloped muscular sense, while others have 
but the faintest traces of it. For those who 
measure success by marks, the records 
made by sightless athletes at the Wiscon- 
sin School for the Blind, will be interesting. 
These records should not be supposed to 
equal performances of high school boys, 
because the training was for all-round 


development. No one specialized in any 
one event. 

Standing broad Jump. .icccccceceseve 7 ft. 9 inches 
StMGies A VAMATS. 2. oc cc ccccedscess 3 ft. 7 inches 
Running broad jump.......ccecccees 17 ft, 8 inches 
Rea DIGN FUNID. ccc cccceeececess 4 ft. 6 inches 
SEE TRO WT 6. ou 60.5 40-06 800 00%2 37 ft. 8 inches 
SIN n'a o.5'6 0400904040600 8 eee aes 85 ft. 
Ps. cussadeeaendesieuaa 39 yds. 1 ft. 
PUNE FOU GOB sooo sccsccecscneeees 12 seconds 
Thirty-five yard dash...........eeees 4 seconds flat 


The time made in the last event must be 
considered extraordinary. It was made 
in a trial heat, and a few minutes later the 
same young man ran the final heat in four 
and one-fifth seconds. Perhaps it is only 
fair to say that one man won five of the 
above-mentioned events: v7z., the two run- 
ning jumps, the shot-put, the discus throw 
and the football punt. This lad can see 
enough to tell light from darkness and has 
unusual muscular ability. However, he 
met strong competition in all events, ex- 
cepting the jumps; and it must be remem- 
bered that the star man with the discus of 
the autumn before was totally blind. 

How did the superintendent’s experi- 
ment with football work out? An illus- 
tration will suffice. In the school was a 
lanky, lazy, good-natured lad of seventeen, 
born blind, and nicknamed “Feet.” 
“Feet’s” most vigorous exercise was to 
walk out to the iron steps on the south side 
of the building and soak in the sunshine 
on a sunny day. The same lassitude was 
manifested in his studies, and in the care of 
his person. He had but little sense of 
shame and long ago had become accus- 
tomed to being called the “poorest stick”’ 
in school. He was about as inert as a live 
human could be. He had never been 
known to speak a piece without breaking 
down, and was convinced that he could not 
and didn’t care. He had been given a 
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good physique by nature, but felt under no 
obligations to use it. However, he could 
jump fairly well. One evening when some 
of the better jumpers were not out for 
practice he managed to beat the crowd. 
He was commended and seemed pleased. 
The next night he appeared anxious to 
work. He kept on and now holds the 
school record. About the same time he 
presented a declamation to the school. 
He took care to dress himself well for the 
occasion, and when his name was called 
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gave his whole selection, a long one at that, 
without a break, and he actually became 
so enthusiastic as to make a few creditable 
gestures. ‘“‘Feet’’ had awakened the sleep- 
ing spirit of contest through activity upon 
the field. All “institution” boys are char- 
acterized by lack of ambition, and this 
boy’s condition is an index to the general 
tendency of them all. What athletics did 
for “‘Feet’’ it did for every boy in school, 
making him despise sloth and wish for 
power, love activity. 


TAILS AND THEIR USES 


BY C. WILLIAM BEEBE* 


AUTHOR OF “TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO,” “THE BIRD” AND “THE LOG OF THE SUN” 


HE casual observer has no idea of 
the importance of tails among the 
various classes of animals, nor of 

the bewildering number of uses to which 
they are put. Tails are exceedingly ancient 
structures, and long before arms and legs 
were evolved they wriggled and waved 
and curved, aiding their owners millions of 
years ago as they do to-day. 

When next we visit a zodlogical park or 
museum let us keep an eye out for tails and 
their uses, and we shall be surprised how 
interesting we shall find them. 

To begin at home, when a dog turns 
around in a close circle once or twice on 
the hearth rug, before lying down, and then 
drops his head contentedly upon his hind 
leg and curls his tail forward, we have a 
hint of the primitive use of this member. 
The sensitive naked nose of a dog, wolf or 
fox is his chief asset in life. Without this 
wonderful organ of scent these creatures 
would be unable to procure their food; so 
when zero weather threatens every ex- 
posed organ, the thick hair of the tail is 
wrapped close over the nose, affording a 
covering, warm but porous for breathing 
purposes. 

In the hands of his master—man—the 
dog has proved to be wonderfuily plastic 
material, not only in nature and in mental 
capacity, but throughout his whole be- 
ing—his entire structure from head to toe. 


The tail, even in the primitive wolfish 
ancestor, was in use as an indicator of the 
creature's mood. It wagged in affection 
and stiffened in anger long before man 
tamed its owner, and at the first brutal 
attempts this member was often tucked 
safely between the hind legs as the animal 
fled in terror from the savage. 

In the intelligent dog of modern times 
the tail unites with the eyes in all but pro- 
ducing speech; a word of approval will 
cause a hundred frantic wags; a reproof 
will send it drooping dejectedly. 

There is no more perfect proof of the 
radical way in which dogs have been altered 
in their deepest nature by the influence of 
man, than in the accomplishments of the 
pointer and setter. The hunt is the 
especial province of the wolf and the dog. 
When pursuing their prey they approach 
nearest to primal conditions and farthest 
from man’s influence. But wolves and 
wild dogs have but one method in hunting 
—to unite in packs or bands and, by means 
of scent, to follow the trail of their prey 
until they have sighted it, when with fatal 
perseverance they run it down. Hence a 
foxhound’s duty is almost a normal in- 
stinct; but when a pointer scents the 
game, he must repress all the instincts 
which are deepest and substitute for them 
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a self-control and inaction which must be 
against every fiber of his body. He must 
assume the attitude of silent watchfulness 
—the hunting method of the cat tribe, and 
by the stiffening of his body and tail he 
must show where the game lies. When we 
realize that shot-guns are scarce two cen- 
turies old, and that this radical change in 
the dog has been produced in some thirty 
or forty generations, it becomes still more 
remarkable. 

When a rabbit breaks away from its 
form, under the very nose of the dog, we 
can hardly blame even the most perfect- 
ly trained setter for dashing after it in 
full cry. Hundreds of generations have 
stamped this instinct upon him. Every 
nerve and muscle urge him to break 
through the recently acquired, artificial 
self-control. 

The thrusting of the tail between the 
legs is probably the result of many a 
pursuit by enemies of old, who would have 
seized and bitten the tail if it was trailed 
behind. 

A cat never actually wags its tail. Why 
should it when it can purr? But, never- 
theless, it seems to serve the same purpose 
in permitting a temporary expenditure of 
excess nervous energy when the animal is 
under great strain. For instance, when 
carefully stalking a bird or a man, as in the 
case of a kitten or a lion, the tip of the tail 
is never still for a moment—ever curling 
and uncurling. We may compare this to 
the nervous tapping of the foot or fingers 
in aman. When an angry lion is roaring 
his loudest, his tail will frequently lash 
from side to side, giving rise among the 
ancients to the belief that he scourged his 
body with a hook or thorn which grew 
from the end of the tail. 

When a jaguar walks along a slender 
bough, or a house cat perambulates the 
top of a board fence, we perceive another 
important function of the tail—that of an 
aid in balancing. As a tight-rope per- 
former sways his pole, so the feline shifts 
its tail to preserve the center of gravity. 

The tail of a sheep seems to be of little 
use to its owner, although in the breed 
which is found in Asia Minor and on the 
tablelands of Tartary, this organ functions 
as a storehouse of fat, and sometimes 
reaches a weight of fifty pounds. When 
viewed from behind, the animal seems all 
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tail, and when this appendage reaches its 
full size it is either fastened between two 
sticks which drag on the ground, or it is 
suspended on two small wheels. 

The creatures whose bodies are rot pro- 
tected by long hair or by a thick coat of 
wool would suffer untold misery from the 
hosts of flies, were it not that Nature has 
provided them with splendid fly-slappers. 
When we see two horses or cows standing 
beside each other, head to tail, we realize 
that they appreciate the value of their 
caudal whisks and doubtless would be glad 
if several other tails were distributed about 
their bodies. Or we can realize the value 
of tails in a less pleasant way by watching 
the agonies of some unfortunate horse 
whose tail has been docked by a custom, 
to be consistent with which, the owners of 
the horses should be decorated with nose- 
rings and filed teeth! 

It is probable that the long flowing 
mane and tail of many breeds is a secondary 
character, incident upon their domestic 
life; since in absolutely wild species, such 
as the Mongolian horse, the mane is short 
and erect and the tail is never as long 
nor as fully haired as in domestic breeds. 
When we see one of these Mongolian steeds 
in its long, almost furry winter coat, there 
seems small need of a fly-slapper of any 
description; but the summer coat is short 
and the flies and mosquitoes of Tibet 
would soon kill an animal unable to free 
itself of these pests. 

No plant has a tail, and neither has any 
animal which resembles a plant in being 
fixed to one place. Thus, coral animals 
and sea-anemones are daisy-like in their 
symmetrical development, and star-fishes 
—which only in modern times have learned 
to crawl down from their stalks and creep 
about the sea bottom—these have no tails. 

What of the stony barnacles on the 
rocks along the seashore? Ah, when these 
were young they “could a tale unfold” 
which promised to take them into the 
realm of lobsters with their long, jointed 
caudal appendage. Instead, however, they 
degenerate and lose head, eyes, nerves, 
tail—almost everything worth having, and 
sink to the bottom where they stick and 
build their limestone prisons. 

Probably the first use of a tail was for 
propulsion through the water, and to-day, 
a fish darts swiftly bv means of its tail-fin 
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alone. If we should cut off the tail-fin of 
a fish, leaving him his half-dozen others, 
he would make little progress through the 
water, his condition being about compar- 
able to a ship which has lost her screw. 
Almost all aquatic animals use the tail in 
preference to the limbs to swim with, such 
as the whales, alligators and dolphins. 
When an alligator moves slowly through 
the water he paddles with his webbed toes, 
but when he wishes to go faster he folds 
his legs, or rather lets them drift close to 
his sides, and undulates swiftly along, 
snake-like with sideways twists of his tail. 

Seals have short, stubby tails, but when 
they wish to swim rapidly they fold their 
hind feet or flippers together and use them 
tail-fashion. Penguins swim with their 
flipper-like wings, but the tail is of great 
assistance in steering. 

In whales we have an entirely different 
state of affairs, the tail being set trans- 
versely instead of vertically. The reason 
for this is concealed in jong ages of evolu- 
tion. Fishes have always been as they are 
now, aquatic, but the ancestors of whales 
and dolphins lived on dry land where they 
crawled about on four good feet. When, 
for some reason, these creatures of old took 
to the water, they probably did not plunge 
at once into the open ocean where their 
descendants now live, but waded and 
paddled along in the shallows and marshes 
of the shore. Here a vertical tail would 
certainly be in the way, while a horizontal 
one might be used advantageously. We 
must not forget also that whales breathe 
air as we do and that it is more necessary 
for them to shoot quickly up from the dark 
ocean depths to the surface, than to turn, 
fish-like, from side to side. 

The sting ray and certain other fishes 
have a sharp poisonous spine in the tail, 
with which they can inflict a severe wound, 
but in the case of the alligator, it is by 
sheer brute force that the tail is useful for 
defense. The muscles of this organ are 
like springs of steel. The great saurian lies 
asleep in the sun, seeming more dead than 
alive, but if a half-dozen men should seize 
its tail with all their strength, with one 
terrible flick the alligator could scatter 
them, breaking legs and arms as if they 
were straws, and hurling the men far to 
each side. 

In Mexico I once grasped a three-foot 
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iguana by the tail, and I had my strength 
tested to the utmost to hold on for a single 
minute. Then, without warning, the great 
lizard went one way and | the other; his 
tail had parted company in the middle, and 
I had nine inches of it left in my hand. 
Instead of being fatal to these iguanas, 
such an occurrence is not infrequent and 
is of the utmost value to them in saving 
their lives. 

When alarmed, their first act is to dive 
for their holes, but when an eagle is making 
the attack, the swiftness of its flight some- 
times intercepts the lizard and the bird of 
prey seizes the long tail which is the last 
visible part of the iguana. After a brief 
struggle, the eagle flies away with the 
scaly, bony tail-tip, which must afford but 
slight gustatory satisfaction, while the 
iguana seeks the deepest part of its burrow. 
The short muscles soon close the wound, 
and in a surprisingly short time a new tail 
shoots forth and grows to a goodly length, 
ready if need be to be sacrificed in turn. 
Sometimes two tails grow out from the old 
tail-stump—surely a superfluity of bless- 
ings. A weak spot in each tail bone is the 
cause of the breaking. Thus we see that 
the tail of the iguana is indeed an interest- 
ing one. 

Another animal, very different from the 
alligator, but which also uses its tail for 
defense is the porcupine. Of course its 
whole body is armed with the long, needle- 
pointed quills as well as the tail, but this 
organ is very muscular, and when it is 
thrashed violently from side to side, any- 
thing within reach is sure to get hurt. So 
loosely are the quills inserted in their 
sockets that the false theory has arisen of 
the porcupine being able to throw its 
weapons to a distance. 

Evolution tells us that birds are de- 
scended from reptiles, but we should never 
be able to guess how a long, thin lizard tail 
could give rise to the fan-like tuft of 
feathers of a bird, were it not that a fossil 
bird discovered in Bavaria makes the whole 
thing plain. This half lizard, half bird— 
for such it was, had teeth, fingers, and a 
long tail, combined with wings, feathers 
and a beak. Each side of its tail, twenty 
large feathers grew out, and when it flew 
or fluttered through the air this long 
appendage must have drifted behind like 
an old-fashioned tail of a kite. Such a 
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rudder would be of little use to the re- 
quirements of a modern bird, such as a 
swallow, which darts here and there, stops 
suddenly or shoots ahead with such mar- 
velous precision and rapidity. So the tail 
bones of the birds of the past grew shorter 
and shorter, and became joined together, 
the feathers meanwhile gathering in a 
shorter, closer mass, until they became as 
we see them, like the sticks of a fan, capa- 
ble of opening and closing at the will of the 
bird. 

The number of tail feathers varies 
greatly, from the emu, which does not fly 
and thus has no need of tail feathers, to the 
artificially bred fantail pigeon with no less 
than twenty-one pairs. The rudder and 
break use of the tail are the principal ones 
among birds, but there are scores of other 
uses, some of which have been but recently 
discovered. 

Mankind stands alone in putting himself 
often to great inconvenience, not to say 
discomfort, to give play to his personal 
vanity; but while stiff collars and tight 
shoes are unknown to birds, yet there are 
some species which, at the period of court- 
ship, assume tails of such great length that 
their very lives are often in danger. Such 
is the paradise widow finch of Africa,which, 
with a body four inches long, grows tail 
feathers twelve inches in length, and after 
a heavy rain or dew it is unable to fly or to 
rise from the ground, and, until the sun 
dries its feathers, is in the greatest danger 
from marauding birds and beasts of prey. 

Another small wren-like bird has long, 
thin-webbed tail feathers which are filmy 
and graceful, but of so little use in flight 
that the bird can only flutter weakly 
straight ahead. The beautiful structure of 
the lyre bird’s tail must sometimes be a 
serious encumbrance, and the peacock— 
but here we must call a halt, for the gorge- 
ous train of this bird is not a true tail, but 
is composed of the feathers growing from 
the lower back. The motmot is doubtless 
the only bird in the world which decorates 
its own tail feathers, pulling off the web 
for an inch of the length and leaving two 
symmetrical terminal rackets. 

Even in a single group of birds we may 
find several uses of tails. For example, 
the trailing plumes of the golden pheasant 
are doubtless of chief importance in attract- 
ing and holding the attention of the female. 
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They are spread and rustled before her as 
the owner poses and strikes statuesque 
positions. In the peacock pheasant, the 
tail is long and arched, and although the 
feathers are studded with iridescent “‘eyes,”’ 
yet the tail is useful as well as ornamental. 
The young of this bird leave the nest as 
soon as they are hatched, and for some time 
they keep close behind their mother, at her 
very heels, and are thus completely shel- 
tered by the roof-like tail. They venture 
out now and then, but at the slightest hint 
of danger scurry back to their tail shelter. 

There are some furry animals with tails 
which seem more for ornamental purposes 
than for anything else, but we may be sure 
that anything which is highly developed in 
Nature serves some important use. In the 
tropical cafions of Mexico, little animals 
crawl out at night from their hollow trees 
or crevices in the rocks, and go off through 
the trees hunting birds and eggs. This 
little creature is called the ring-tailed cat 
or bassaris, and its tail is a most wonderful 
affair, although no one knows to what use 
it is put. As the little creature creeps 
along, the tail sometimes trails after with 
the hairs flattened—long and _ sinuous; 
then with a change of mood the tail is 
drawn upward, curling forward and fluffing 
out until it is larger in diameter than the 
whole body—a beautiful boa of white and 
black rings, curling and furling about its 
owner. 

A near relative, the raccoon, also noc- 
turnal, has a ringed tail, and the skunk— 
master of the night—flaunts a great mass 
of waving fur, which is a signal to all the 
other folk of the darkness to beware. The 
word squirrel is from the Greek and means 
“shadow-tail,” an apt term for the beauti- 
ful little creatures which so love to sit with 
their thick fluffy tails arched over their 
backs. It is very probable that when a 
hawk is darting after one of these gentle 
little creatures, he often succeeds in grasp- 
ing only a talonful of hair, and thus the 
tail of the squirrel, like that of the igu- 
ana, may sometimes save its life. 

What a contrast to this is the tail of 
another member of the group of gnawing 
animals—the beaver—a broad, flat, scaly 
affair, good to slap mud on its dams and as 
perfectly adapted to its uses as a fluffy 
tail would be useless. 

Take another of our animals a fierce 
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little weasel, clad in summer in a coat of 
brown, in winter turning white, but always 
with a jet black tip to the tail. The ermine, 
as it is incorrectly called in its winter coat, 
has an easy time of it, sneaking on the 
mice and birds upon which it preys, but 
when a hawk takes after it in an open field 
in the sunlight, or an owl in the moonlight, 
it would have but short shrift with all its 
sinuous leaping, were it not that the black 
tail-tip is so conspicuous that it constantly 
attracts the eye and allows the pure white 
of the body to be confused with the spotless 
snow. Even when we place a dead weasel 
on the snow and look at it from a distance, 
we realize how true this is, and how valu- 
able must be the pencil tuft of black hairs 
to this little vermin who spends his life 
in hunting or being hunted. 

Deer and rabbits have conspicuous white 
under sides to their tails, and when they are 
suddenly alarmed up fly these organs, the 
white hairs fluff out and away they leap 
with the white tails showing like signals. 
Various theories have been framed in 
regard to this, one of which is that as these 
are gregarious animals living in herds or at 
least good-sized families, the white tails 
serve as guides to the members of the herd, 
showing the way to safety which the 
stronger leaders have taken. Our common 
junco or snow-bird has several white tail 
feathers, which flash out when the bird rises 
in flight, but whether this, too, is of value 
as a recognition signal we cannot be certain 
without more exact field information. 

One of the largest of all tails is that of the 
great ant-eater, and we have as yet no 
certain clew to its function. During a rain 
it is said to erect its tail over its back and 
to remain quiet, trusting to the thick 
thatch of long hairs to turn the drops. 
This is corroborated by the Indians, who 
rustle the leaves, and the ant-eater, think- 
ing that it is raining, erects his tail and 
leaves his head open to attack, partly con- 
cealed by the dense hair. 
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Kangaroos are creatures which depend 
in a more physical sense upon their tails, 
resting upon them when sitting erect upon 
their hind legs. Authorities differ as to 
whether they touch the tail to the ground 
when making their great leaps, but those 
which | have observed alight only on their 
strong hind feet. The heavy tail must be 
of importance as a balancer in the course 
of the great leaps. 

Worthy of comparison with this is the 
tail of a woodpecker; a beautifully ar- 
ranged fan of elastic yet stiff feathers, 
which prop the bird as it creeps up a tree- 
trunk, or pounds upon a hollow stub. 
The graduated feather-tips search out 
every crevice and irregularity in the bark 
and fasten in it, so that there is never a slip 
or a slide. 

Reminding us somewhat of the feathers 
on the tail of the fossil bird, are lateral 
lobes of skin on the caudal appendage of a 
gecko lizard of the Malay Archipelago. 
By means of a web of skin extending out 
from the sides of the body this lizard is 
able to sail from tree to tree. In the flying 
squirrel the tail is flattened to aid in this 
sailing, and in the bat the whole tail is 
included in a web which must aid the wings 
in the curious irregular flight of this little 
mouse-like creature. 

Among the monkeys we find the most 
highly developed and the most rudimen- 
tary of tails. The apes are absolutely tail- 
less, while the spider monkeys of the 
tropics have a fifth hand in their prehen- 
sile, versatile caudal appendage, whether 
when reaching out for a nut which is be- 
yond reach, or hanging by it from the 
highest branch of a tree. The opossum 
can perform this latter feat, but the little 
jerboa rat kangaroo goes ahead of all in 
being the only animal which carries his bed 
in his tail. He grubs up a bundle of long 
grass and, winding his tail about it, goes 
leaping to his burrow, carrying behind him 
his sheaf of bedding. 

















THE MARTYRDOM OF MISS 
DOLLABELLA 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


MISS DOLLABELLA 
MOON lived, if her 
mode of existence could 
be called living, in a 
state of continual self- 
pity. No matter how 

a great, how unfailing, 
how often expressed, was the sympathy 
of her sister-in-law and her niece, it never 
quite satisfied Miss Doilabella. Only from 
herself did she receive that fullness of com- 
miseration to which she was sure she was 
entitled. 

Richard Nesmith was not in the least 
like Dollabella Moon, but he too pitied 
himself, and his pity was mixed with wrath. 
Three times in two weeks Genevra Moon 
had snubbed him. His pride was very 
sore. From the window of her aunt’s 
room Genevra saw him pass late in the 
spring afternoon, three days after the last 
and worst snub, and he passed without 
looking up, and rang the bell of the house 
next door. “He is going to see Rita,’’ she 
thought miserably. 

It was almost dark and Doctor Burgess 
was pulling on his overcoat, uttering jerkily 
the formula that ended all his visits to 
Miss Dollabella. ‘“‘ Patience, we must have 
patience,’ he said. “On some of these 
warm days put your chair right in the 
sun——” 

“Sun!” 





Miss Dollabella raised protest- 
ing hands. ‘‘The sun gives me a head- 
ache. My eyes——” 

“Yes, yes, quite so, to be sure,” inter- 
rupted the doctor hastily. ‘‘Good-bye, 
Miss Moon; good-day, Mrs. Moon; good- 
bye, Genevra.”” The doctor was moving 
toward the door. 

Nobody answered but Mrs. Moon; she 
spoke in a tone suited to Dollabella’s sen- 
sitive ears. Dollabella’s silence was in- 


tended to convey reproach. Genevra had 
slipped out. 

While the doctor woke his sleepy driver, 
the girl opened the door that led to the 
back porch and pretended to be studying 
the weather. 


“Genevra! Genevra! Is there a door 
open out-doors? What are you thinking 
of, child?” 


The “child” heard the voice over the 
stair rail, but she shut her lips tighter and 
closed the door behind her. It was March 
and a windy day. She had no wrap. That 
a person presumably too young to be pru- 
dent should venture an inch beyond her 
own threshold with neither hat nor coat 
would not seem a deed of startling import. 
But this young person belonged to a family 
that shivered in a draught like creatures 
new-born. The Moons were a much- 
wrapped clan, showing in summer like 
emerging butterflies from cocoons of fleecy 
shawls; in winter hardly showing at all, 
save for large fawn-brown eyes that ob- 
served the world over deep hedges of 
feathers and fur. 

There were no Moon men, only an un- 
satisfactory hireling named Zenas who 
spent a winter of tribulation stopping leaks 
of air with weather strips, and a summer of 
comparative ease tending grates and trans- 
ferring rubber plants from pot to earth and 
earth to pot. Rubber plants were the 
whole of the Moon garden. Behind and in 
front of the house there was a superfluity 
of flagging with a mere suggestion of “the 
damp ground” where grass could find a 
hold. Fat Nannie, the maid, hung out 
her clothes at ten o'clock each Monday 
morning, safely elevated upon a pavement 
as smooth and solid as the walls of the sub- 
treasury. Within, the house was battened 
and padded at every crack; no true Moon 
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felt secure in houses less strongly barri- 
caded against the encroaching elements. 

Yet Genevra stood heedless and reckless 
with the cutting March wind against her 
face. Trouble was written all over her 
round, tender little body, and the fawn- 
colored eyes and the pale brown lashes 
were wet. Genevra was pretty. The 
wind twisted her trim gown about her soft 
flesh and stung a color into her cheeks. 

“What are you doing?” ~ Rita Auchin- 
closs ran across from the grass-and-flower 
loveliness of her own back-yard and lifted 
astonished eyes. Colonel, noblest of Eng- 
lish setters, followed her to pursue imagi- 
nary birds in a labyrinth of increasing speed 
on Genevra’s flagging, and came to a sober 
halt at Genevra’s feet. 

“You'll get your 
Rita. 

“| don’t care if I do,’’ flashed back her 
friend. “Aunt Doll’s worse.” Richard 
couldn’t have stayed long at Rita’s, she 
thought. 

“Why don’t you send your aunt to a 
sanitarium?”’ demanded Rita abruptly. 
“She’d be a thousand times better off.” 

“One of those draughty hospitals! It 
would kill her.’ Question and answer 
clashed together. 

Rita veered off the forbidden subject. 
“Why weren’t you at Betty’s dance?” she 
asked. ‘Richard says you didn’t want 
to come.” 

“ I—I couldn’t.” Twilight hid the crim- 
son wave that engulfed Genevra, throat, 
ears, and forehead, and lost itself under the 
fluff of curly hair. ‘Aunt Doll——-” 

“T believe you’d let ‘Aunt Doll’ keep 
you from your own wedding,” began the 
outspoken Rita. 

“| shall never have a wedding. I must 
go; Auntie wants her supper.”” Genevra 
rubbed Colonel’s flopping ears, whacked 
him gently on his sturdy sides, and straight- 
ened the droop in her shoulders. “‘Good- 
bye,” she called cheerfully as the dog 
bounded after the departing Rita. 

“That's it, is it!” Rita walked slowly, 
her hands thrust deep into capacious 
jacket pockets. “She expects to spend 
her life taking care of her aunt Dollabella, 
so she won’t let Rick Nesmith-—hm-m-m!” 
The girl came to a halt in her pacing. 
“Aunt Doll’s not ‘worse’ at all; she’s 
grieving over Richard because she thinks 


death,” finished 
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she must give him up. You hear, Colonel? 
Now what can any one do?” 

Inside the house the other girl stopped 
by the hat-rack under the stairs; the pre- 
tense of cheerfulness was gone. “Rita’s 
fond of Richard, and he’s turning to her 
already,” she confided to the coat, her 
father’s coat that had hung there fifteen 
years for its effect on possible thieves. 

“Genevra Moon! Have you opened 
that door again?”’ 

Feeble, querulous voices; shaded, airless 
rooms! They had been part of home to 
Genevra all her life and she must not leave 
them; her mother could not nurse Aunt 
Dollabella alone. As for Richard, used as 
he had always been to jollity and light and 
air—she put the thought of Richard away, 
but she found it hard to enter with enthusi- 
asm into the planning of her aunt’s supper. 

Rita Auchincloss was quiet for a week. 
To Uncle Auchincloss this was a crime. 
He had taken an orphan niece to live with 
him when it was “affliction sore,” and this 
diminution of gayety was a reflection on 
the success of his sacrifice. 

“Preparing to meddle in somebody’s 
business, eh?”’ he sneered across the dinner 
table. “That’s what it means when a 
woman’s tongue is still.” 

“I'd like to meddle.” Rita woke up. 

“| don’t doubt it!” Mr. Auchincloss 
tasted the fish carefully, and sneered again. 

“| wish you were a woman,” answered 
his niece candidly. “Then you’d be of 
some use—in this particular thing, | mean. 
Can you keep a secret?” 

“| should hope so.” Uncle Auchincloss 
liked a bit of gossip. For the first time in 
months he lighted his after-dinner cigar by 
his own hearth fire. 

Colonel extended himself before the 
birch blaze. Rita sat on a stool, her arms 
around her knees, and talked. Uncle 
Auchincloss did not approve the position, 
but he listened to the talk. 

“We'll invite Redway to dinner, Sun- 
day dinner,” he said suddenly when she 
had finished. ‘He'll hate it.” 

To this apparent irrelevance Rita made 
no reply. She had not expected help. 

“‘Redway,” went on Uncle Auchincloss, 
puffing with extreme deliberation, “‘is the 
biggest man in his line on this continent. 
You can suggest to Mrs. Moon that here’s 
a chance for a consultation.” 














‘‘ Together they mounted photographs, hunted out routes, and turned the leaves of guide-books.” 


Rita’s eyes widened in quick comprehen- 
sion, then narrowed in succeeding gloom. 
“Miss Dollabella won’t let them have a 
consultation!” she cried. “She won’t see 
him.” 

“Pooh! I'll talk to Mrs. Moon myself. 
And I'll put Burgess onto it. He’ll be glad 
to meet Redway. All the doctors are glad 
to meet Redway. And don’t you worry 
over other people’s troubles. You've got 
enough of your own with a curmudgeon of 
an uncle on your hands!” Mr. Auchin- 
closs upheaved himself goutily from his 
chair and Rita brought his hat and coat. 
Her eyes shone. Her uncle perceived the 
effect of the first affectionate speech he had 
ever maae his niece, and hurriedly relapsed 
into his accustomed manner. “Don’t go 
babbling about it to these silly women or 
that young ass Nesmith,” he growled. 
“Redway may be in Europe for all | know.” 


Miss Dollabella spent a few more days of 
peace absorbing in her helpless person all 
the activities of a household that lived only 
to wait upon her will. Then to peace suc- 
ceeded storm. Mrs. Moon was unexpect- 
edly, obstinately firm. 

“This doctor has cured cases every one 
else gave up. You must see him, Dolla- 
bella,” she repeated at each agitated ses- 
sion with the invalid. “You are too young 
to give up like this.” 

“Young!” echoed Miss Moon bitterly. 
For more than twenty years she had been 
retreating from the world, from the air, 
from the sun, from life itself. Out of a 
great shock and a severe illness she had 
come back to the edge of things and 
straightway began the retreat. If there 
was not in her whole body a perfectly 
sound spot neither was there a dangerously 
weak one, but she had adjusted her entire 
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scheme of life to a slow death. Every 
week she found she could no longer do for 
herself some of the myriad things that 
must be done for her. Every week she al- 
lowed Genevra to assume a new burden. 
This invasion of the “consulted’’ doctor 
threatened her comfortable apathy. The 
cruelty of Mrs. Moon seemed to Dollabella 
a thing beyond words. 

“You have me at your mercy,” she 
sobbed. “I have seen—I know—you and 
Genevra are tired of taking care of me. 
I’ve tried to be as little trouble as pos- 
sible——_” 

Shocked and miserable herself, Mrs. 
Moon persisted. 

“| shan’t trouble any one long! If I 
could only have my last days in peace—”’ 
moaned the sick woman. 

“Oh, why not give it up?” urged Ge- 
nevra. 

“Her life may depend on it. We couldn’t 
afford Doctor Redway before, but now 
he’s coming right to our very door. Mr. 
Auchincloss says he won’t charge more 
than for a regular visit. If she never 
speaks to me again | shall try to save your 
father’s sister!” Mrs. Moon dabbed her 
eyes and went about the preparing of 
broth, which Dollabella rejected. 

“T cannot eat,” she said. “The food 
that is cooked by grudging hands would 
choke me.” 

“You ought not to talk so to Mother. 
She has given up her whole life to waiting 
on you by inches,” burst from the tired 
Genevra. 

Two days of groveling explanation, 
tears, petting, anxious beseechings and 
frightened penitence had only partly 
earned forgiveness when the Great Man 
came. 

Fear and a thwarted will gave to the in- 
valid’s face a look of pitiful desperation. 
Jealous torment gave to Genevra a 
curious likeness to her aunt; Rita’s at- 
tempt to cheer the humbled and angry 
Rick had inflicted the torment. The 
Great Man observed the girl shrewdly, but 
he showed no sign of his interest, nor of his 
aversion to the mingled odors of oranges, 
medicine and Oriental perfume that 
greeted him in the invalid’s room. Miss 
Dollabella had not barricaded her door 
against the doctor as she had threatened. 
She would precipitate no scene in the 


presence of strangers. But what the doc- 
tors escaped the devoted two received in 
the days that followed the consultation. 
Genevra grew hollow-eyed and shook at 
the lightest sound. Miss Dollabella had 
resumed the practice of eating; Mrs. Moon 
could neither eat nor sleep. 

Then Mrs. Moon gathered herself to- 
gether and ordered a steamer-chair. The 
chair came. At the same time, after three 
days of earnest solicitation, the Hillcrest 
carpenter sent an apprentice who labored 
spasmodically upon the railed veranda 
made by the roof of the back porch. In 
the intervals of his labors he exchanged 
jovial insults with fat Nannie who left her 
kitchen window open the better to hear. 
Zenas wondered as he shoveled coal, 
muffling the sound as he had been trained. 

Finally a day dawned warm as summer 
and a bluebird flickered an instant over the 
frame set up by the carpenter. Zenas 
fastened in place walls of felt-lined bamboo 
and wondered more than ever. When he 
had finished, part of the porch roof had 
become a cell protected on all sides from 
the outer world, but open to the sky. In 
the cell, the steamer-chair, padded, lined, 
covered with wraps and humped with 
cushions, awaited the martyrdom of Miss 
Dollabella. A small table with a glass, a 
bottle and mild biscuits flanked the chair. 

Zenas followed Mrs. Moon to the door 
of the invalid’s room with increasing trepi- 
dation. He noticed that Mrs. Moon her- 
self paused to lean heavily on the door- 
handle before she entered. 

“Dollabella,” she said solemnly, “ Doctor 
Redway has told us that you will die if you 
do not make an effort to get out of this 
house. I will not let you die. Zenas will 
carry you out.” This was not the tactful 
speech Mrs. Moon had prepared. 

Wordless fright descended upon Dolla- 
bella, and Zenas, stolidly obedient, lifted 
the figure on the couch—afghans, foot- 
warmers and all—and the invalid was 
blinking in the light of day, taking a swal- 
low of brandy, and fainting in her sister’s 
arms in spite of the brandy before another 
word was spoken. For a long time she 
lay pathetically martyred, as if conscious 
of the effect she produced upon the dis- 
tracted Mrs. Moon, her pale face ‘paler 
under the smoked glasses, an occasional 
tear of human indignation stealing from 
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her closed lids. But when Zenas carried 
her back to her room she fell asleep. The 
night that followed brought little sleep to 
her two nurses, and if Mrs. Moon had not 
been convinced by Mr. Auchincloss that 
the Great Man knew his business there 
would have been no more out-of-doors. 
But she had been convinced. If Doctor 
Redway said air for the sick woman air 
she should have, just as she should have 
had aconite or strychnine or any other 
poison. For herself and Genevra_ this 
waiting on an out-of-door invalid appeared 
dangerous! Mrs. Moon increased their 
wraps and even held a veil across her 
mouth when the air was chilly. Genevra 
refused the veil; she rejoiced in the escape 
from the house. She was no true Moon. 

Day by day Zenas carried a strangely 
acquiescent Dollabella to her chair in 
the sun-warmed shelter. Day by day the 
afternoon nap grew more childlike, the 
night to come more endurable. Some- 
times Genevra appearing with the morning 
paper was permitted to read aloud, to dis- 
cuss the luncheon that could be eaten in 
the shelter, to show the invalid a new 
solitaire that could be played on a tray 
when the wind was still. One day Aunt 
Doll fell asleep and took her nap with her 
face upturned to the sky, a lively breeze 
ruffling the pretty brown hair about her 
lined forehead. 

It was on that day that Genevra met 
Richard at her own gate. She was happy. 
A hope dim but persistent was in her mind. 
Perhaps Aunt Doll would get well. She 
dimpled and smiled at Rick almost joy- 
ously. At the sight of her Richard’s color 
changed as if he had received a blow. Ge- 
nevra looked too happy. The look con- 
firmed the gossip that Mrs. Nesmith, fear- 
ful of ‘‘one of those sickly Moons,”’ had re- 
joiced to repeat to her son. It was stupid 
gossip and concerned itself with a man 
Genevra fervently hated for his per- 
sistency. Only the day before she had re- 
fused to see him when he dragged out an 
interminable call on Mrs. Moon, hoping 
for the daughter’s appearance. In the 
fresh smart of his hurt pride and his jealous 
misery Richard was not himself. Genevra 
turned away from his rough greeting 
shocked, cruelly hurt, and, in the sudden 
trouble of her mind, lifted her shoulders 
with even more than her usual vigor. They 
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were soldierly straight, and her face as set 
and pale as the invalid’s when she mounted 
to the sun parlor. 

“Who—what—” began Aunt Doll and 
stopped. For some minutes, although she 
talked of other things, her mind was busy 
with a trouble not her own. 

“What do you suppose that curious 
Auchincloss man has sent me?”’ she asked. 
“A book of travels. In Labrador! Of all 
places! It seems insulting.” 

“Not a bit, Auntie,” answered Genevra 
steadily. ‘“‘He gives what he likes himself. 
One Christmas he gave Rita a pipe rack.” 
The girl laughed with the invalid. Her 
eyes were hot and blazing, but she could 
control her voice. 

The next morning, while her niece pur- 
sued a recreant plumber and her sister 
stood sentinel over the house-cleaner, Miss 
Moon dipped into her book of travels and 
did not emerge till luncheon time. “If I’d 
been a man I should have been an ex- 
plorer,” she announced as she daintily 
speared her chop. “It’s dreadful to have 
the mind for adventure and the body for 
nothing but——”’ 

“Mercy, Dollabella,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Moon and tucked the rugs closer around 
the steamer-chair. 


As spring grew toward summer a strip 
of the bamboo was rolled up so the invalid 
could see the Auchincloss garden and the 
glory of the Pennington lawns. The sight 
seemed to intoxicate her. She reveled in 
the trees, but worse than ever she feared 
and dreaded people. Not even fat Nannie 
might approach. This, in spite of Genev- 
ra’s growing reserve, Rita heard; terror of 
people was getting to be a monomania with 
“Aunt Doll.” Then Rita Auchincloss, sure 
that Richard’s unhappiness was no boyish 
pose, ventured on another interference. 

“Why don’t you go and talk to Miss 
Moon?” she asked him curtly. ‘You al- 
ways get on with old people, and some- 
body’s got to break the spell.” 

“T don’t see—” began Richard Nesmith 
with dignity. 

“Don’t prevaricate to me, and—don’t 
do anything sensible if you don’t want to! 
If I—” Rita grew red and stumbled— 
“cared for a girl who was too splendid to 
show she liked me just because she thought 
she’d got to nurse her aunt all her days— 
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Goodness, I’d get into that sick-room and 
rescue her. I don’t know any more than 
you do where you stand this minute, but 
there was a time when it took all the courage 
that girl had to give you up.” Rita came 
to an impassioned halt and caught her 
breath. Richard had planted himself before 
her, his face giowing, his eyes demanding. 

“You’re not making that up—to encour- 
age me?” He waited, but Rita would say 
no more. Yet, when he went, she leaned 
from the top step to add quickly,‘ Her aunt 
likes travel and explorations and _ things.” 
Genevra, passing, saw the gratitude in 
Richard’s face and hardened her heart. 

To Genevra it was hard to find anything 
greatly worth while now that Richard had 
fallen from his pedestal. Yet she fought 
for her aunt’s recovery with a single mind. 
Some one must be happy if only to make 
up for her own wretchedness. Spite of her 
moans about the pathos of being “‘out of 
the world,” no persistence would induce 
Aunt Doll to see Richard, and at last her 
niece entered with business-like enthusi- 
asm into the plot that was the undoing of 
solitude. She let Richard show her his 
‘mountaineering equipment, tell her his en- 
gineering experiences, and exhibit his 
photographs on the back steps just below 
the sick woman’s eyrie, till on a day of un- 
usual interest Aunt Doll, betrayed into 
peering over-the rail, was discovered by the 
watchful exhibiter. 

“Let me bring it up to you,” he called, 
and immediately mounted to engage in 
animated explanation. 

It was Richard Nesmith after all who 
did most for Dollabella Moon. He seemed 
to understand both her shrinking from 
people and her longing for something out- 
side the Moon brick walls. Together they 
mounted photographs, hunted out routes, 
and turned the leaves of guide-books. Bae- 
deker and Murray stood where the medicine 
bottles had once held the center of thestage. 
With half-penny prints of famous places 
Miss Moon could travel through several 
bulky volumes as far as Constantinople. 

It was Richard who persuaded her to 
her first essay across the threshold of her 
seclusion, and established her in the Auchin- 
closs arbor, Richard who replaced the bam- 
boo walls with vines and superintended 
the raising of an awning, Richard who 
managed the advent of Rita and Uncle 
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Auchincloss so that the invalid never dis- 
covered that it marked an epoch. 

All this time Genevra, self-contained and 
repellent, gave to Richard no chance; she 
believed he was serving Miss Dollabella to 
please Rita Auchincloss and the thought 
was bitter. Richard, seeing only her hard- 
bought indifference, trampled on the pride 
that was his greatest weakness and did ener- 
getic battle for his heart’s desire. It was a 
battle without banners and lacking plaudits, 
but it revealed qualities that deepened 
the lonely ache under Genevra’s coldness. 

It was a late November evening when 
Aunt Doll took her first walk in Hillcrest 
streets, and came back with a color born of 
joyous excitement. Rita and Uncle Au- 
chincloss and Richard and Mrs. Moon 
beamed upon her as who should say, “‘Be- 
hold our handiwork!” 

“1 met five people and I live,” an- 
nounced the recovered one. ‘I believe 
you sent them out to see what I would do; 
they knew me in the dark.” 

Genevra slipped away. The merry-ma- 
king was harder to bear than the gloom had 
been. She sat down alone on the front 
steps, glad of the cold and dark, and cried. 
And as she cried Richard was beside her. 

“Genevra—speak to me. | can’t bear 
to see you unhappy.” Genevra under- 
stood the voice though the words were 
blurred to her. 

“You—you were—rude to me, Rich- 
ard,” she answered foolishly, and, “I was 
a fiend, but I was jealous. Did you care 
for Blaisdell, Evvy?’’ responded Richard 
with equal folly. 

Genevra tried to sit up straight in her 
astonishment, but Richard’s arms had a 
desperate grip. “I—I thought you were 
afraid to like me for fear | should be a stuffy 
invalid,” she cried softly, ‘“and then——” 

“Aren’t you ashamed ?”” murmured Rick 
indistinctly close. ‘‘Was that why you 
snubbed me beforerp——” 

Neither cold nor dark interfered with 
explanations that lasted till the chatter 
indoors had ceased. 

“Another case of coercion!” commented 
Miss Dollabella twinkling as, with flushed 
faces, they entered the house. “I was 
made to get well, and | wouldn’t change 
places with either of you children. You 
have to be a ‘shut-in’ to know what it is 
to be a ‘let-out!’” 
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The other day one of the larg- 
est importers of Italian cars 


American A : 

publicly declared he was giv- 
penaetred ing up importing and intended 
America hea cg 8° 


going into the manufacture of 
an American motor. That isa 
very significant announcement if you look 
at it on all sides and with mind alive to 
what the shows of this last winter have 
revealed. It means the importer realizes 
that the American purchaser is looking for 
a car adapted to American conditions and 
roads and that the consensus of opinion, 
both of sellers of automobiles as well as of 
users of automobiles, seems to point to the 
American car as first and last the best for 
the money for American roads. There is a 
deal of satisfaction in that disclosure for 
the American manufacturer, and it reflects 
creditably, too, on his wise foresight, not 
to say business acumen, in putting forth 
an increasingly better product without 
materially advancing the cost. 


The English manufacturers 
appear to have been getting 
as much satisfaction out of 
their recent shows as ours 
have furnished us, for the 
display at London last month was generally 
acclaimed by all England as indicating that 
the British motor car industry has finally 
caught up with its European competitors. 

Incidentally, certain of the British ap- 
pear to have taken this rise of the auto- 
mobile industry as the strongest kind of an 
argument for free trade. For example, the 
Spectator says that it goes to prove that 
“free trade is by far the best foster mother.”’ 
“If there ever appeared to be reasons for 
protection,” the Spectator says, “it was in 


England 
Catches up 


this industry and Sir Gilbert Parker and 
other leaders quickly seized upon it. The 
nearness of the German and French manu- 
facturers; the lower wages they paid; the 
earlier start they had; their indisputable 
mechanical aptitude; all of these things 
made it plain, according to the Chamber- 
lainites—that there was no future ahead 
for the English automobile maker. In- 
stead the severity of the foreign competi- 
tion compelled the English manufacturers 
to produce as good an article more cheaply 
than their rivals.” 


Making all due allowances for 
pride in national effort, and 


Import 

Duty perhaps a small amount of ex- 
aggeration due to natural and 
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excusable enthusiasm, those in 
a position to judge impartially 
proclaim the English car as having reached 
a fair level of comparison with that of the 
Continental makers—cost compared. We 
may be sure, too, that the English car is 
durable—the English manufacturer as a 
rule gives you your money’s worth. It is a 
coincidence that the native product in both 
England and America should have ad- 
vanced to a point of equality to the im- 
ported car, one in the face of free trade, 
and the other under protection of a heavy 
import duty; and yet | doubt if the duty 
had any substantial effect on the infant 
industry in America. The first purchasers 
of automobiles were people of wealth who 
almost exclusively were the ones that im- 
ported foreign cars; duty being an imma- 
terial incident. What forwarded the in- 
dustry, however, in England as well as in 
America, entirely outside of duty considera- 
tions, was realization by native manufac- 
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turers that the automobile was a vehicle 
which must work out its own salvation and 
that it could not work out that salvation in 
safety unless it made good. Hence, the 
first step was to make a machine that 
would stand the test in comparison with 
the Continental product. It’s along these 
lines that the English and American manu- 
facturer has labored; to make a machine as 
durable as that turned out by the French, 
German and Italian. That they appear to 
have succeeded seems to be evidenced by 
the latest reports from England and by the 
declaration of this importer, which | have 
quoted. Apart from these facts it is an 
easily read story to whosoever will look 
around with open eyes that the American 
car is gradually driving competitors out of 
the home market. In the light, inexpen- 
sive kind of cars, ranging from two thou- 
sand dollars downward, the American pro- 
duct always has been acclaimed the very 
best, but only within the last year, perhaps, 
is it that we are finding the heavy and more 
expensive grade of American cars, ranging 
up to five thousand dollars, replacing the 
heavy expensive Continental types. 

And for this, there are three important 
reasons: first, the very greatly increased 
quality of the American machine; second, 
its better adaptability to American condi- 
tions; and third, the greater ease with which 
broken parts, etc., may be repaired and 
replaced. 

Last summer at the ill-fated 
Jamestown Exposition there 


Sli 
ao was held a special race for 
Habits sloops of the Q or 22-foot 


rating class. It was an im- 
portant race and for a trophy 
known as the King’s Cup, which had been 
donated by King Edward, and was to be 
won outright by the boat scoring the most 
wins in a series of three. Ten new boats 
were built in addition to six of a previous 
season, so that the sixteen entries re- 
presented not only the pick of a new and 
popular class, but also the yachtsmen of 
Long Island Sound, Gravesend, Massa- 
chusetts and Delaware bays. At the con- 
clusion of the series it developed that Man- 
hasset (designed by Gardner and owned by 
Clarence Robbins), which had scored the 
most points was Over-measurement, and 
ineligible. She was therefore disqualified 
and Capsicum (owned and designed by C. 
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Sherman Hoyt), which had scored second, 
was very properly awarded the Cup. 

{t came to light in thecourseof the discus- 
sion following that not only had Manbasset 
not been measured by the Jamestown 
Regatta Committee, but she had never 
been measured by anybody since she left 
the hands of her designer. 

I have recited this occurrence at some 
length because it illustrates the slipshod 
methods of too many regatta committees, 
and because it also emphasizes the un- 
wisdom of accepting a designer’s measure- 
ments as the official rating. Regatta com- 
mittees should always satisfy themselves 
through their own representative of the 
measurements of a boat entered in a race 
for which they are responsible and par- 
ticularly if that race is of such national 
importance as was this King’s Cup event. 
Loose methods, such as the Jamestown 
people exhibited, prove that invariably 
such matters should be held under recog- 
nized auspices in the world of sport. 

In the Manhasset case undeserved em- 
barrassment fell upon two worthy sports- 
men, Mr. Hoyt who served the protest and 
Mr. Robbins, who had been put in a false po- 
sition by the unquestioned acceptanceof his 
designer’s figures. Both of these gentlemen 
would have been spared had the Regatta 
Committee performed its manifest duty. 

A still more important illustration of the 
difficulties that may arise from accepting 
the designer’s measurements was supplied 
by the Canada’s Cup, which event would 
not have been sailed at all in 1907, but for 
the sportsmanship of the Canadians. The 
Rochester Club as defender of the Cup had 
agreed to give to the Canadians the lines of 
Seneca, the defending yacht, which had 
been designed by Herreshoff, but could not 
do so because Herreshoff refused to hand 
them over. If the Canadians had then and 
there refused to continue the race they 
would have been quite within their rights 
and the fault would have rested with the 
Rochester Club; the Canadians, however, 
were sportsmen and accepted a com- 
promise suggestion of the referee who sug- 
gested weighing the boats, when it turned 
out that Seneca required alterations of rig 
to bring her within the prescribed lines. 
It was fortunate indeed that Seneca shoyd 
show such superiority in the succeeding 
races as to leave no possible room for ques- 











tion of comparative speed. But the point 
is that not only the Rochester Club but 
America stood a chance here of getting 
into a sporting tangle because the designer’s 
class measurements had been taken. 


It is a curious fact that 
while the  trotter-bred 
horse continues to cap- 
ture the greatest number 
of prizes in the carriage 
and heavy harness classes 
the trotter-breeding classes at the National 
Show annually are the poorest of the 
exhibition. Year after year the horse 
show management has offered generous 
prizes to attract breeders but with slight 
response. Some years ago the great breed- 
ing establishments were usually repre- 
sented, but nowadays if one or two are in 
the ring it is a circumstance. Valuable 
premiums utterly fail to attract the leading 
trotter sires. Probably there is a good 
reason for their absence, but it seems to 
be a secret with the owners. 

The recent Show at the Madison Square 
Garden was as strong and as weak as its im- 
mediate predecessors. The harness and the 
hackney and the saddle classes were fully 
as good, and in some respects better, than 
any that have been seen in the Garden, 
while the thoroughbred and the trotting 
classes were, if anything, less representative 
—if one may use a word concerning classes 
that are not at all representative. The most 
notable recent year increase at the Show is 
in the ponies and saddle horses. Few realize 
I fancy, that America now has some of the 
best ponies in the world, among which the 
sturdy Welsh is pre-eminent. 

It looks as if we really are getting a type 
of saddle horses, and while it may not 
perhaps coincide with the Southern idea of 
the saddler, yet it does conform to the 
world type which takes its pattern from 
England. Heart-burnings have marked its 
progress but I fancy the selections of Mr. 
Gooch for the last year or two at the New 
York Show have met the consensus of 
opinion among horsemen who can dis- 
tinguish a school horse from a park hack. 

From a horseman’s point of view the 
Show of 1907 was the most satisfactory of 
any since these autumn exhibitions be- 
came popular. The gentlemen who origi- 
nally made possible the National Show and 
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who have given it their continual support 
and attention deserve well of horsemen and 
of the people. !t is not asserting too much 
to say that the Association is responsible 
for the present excellence of American 
horses and high-class appointments. 

In 1883, the year of the first show, the 
entry list was 150; this year the entry list 
was 1,500: and in the twenty-three years 
of its active existence the Association has 
distributed $600,000 in premiums. 


I do not remember a foot- 
ball season more pleasing 
than that of 1907. On all 
the desirable counts it is far 
ahead of any year’s play 
within my recollection. It 
has shown more of brains 
and agility than avoirdupois and push, 
fewer accidents, and above all more sports- 
manly spirit. As practically all this is due 
to the new rules it is needless to reaffirm 
here that the new rules are a success. 
Speaking strictly from a football man’s 
point of view the new rules are likewise 
equally successful because they have 
developed a stronger attack than defense, 
which was exactly what the game required 
and what the committee endeavored to do. 
We can weli afford to let the present rules 
rest for another season’s trial. We know 
perfectly well now that the game under 
these new rules is a success. It is more 
pleasing to the public; it is more tolerable 
to the players; and it is developing a really 
high grade of football because it is putting 
a premium on brain work and not on bone 
and muscle as formerly it did. To have 
accomplished these things within two sea- 
sons’ trial is to have accomplished a very 
praiseworthy list and | earnestly entreat 
the rule-makers to do no tampering or 
further experimenting. Even though the 
forward pass is a little crude at the mo- 
ment, football is not going to suffer and | 
think nobody imagines it will approach to 
basket-ball as some of the old-line critics 
seem to think. It seems to me the forward 
pass has unlimited possibilities in the way 
of clever and skilled development. It 
seems to me that it is destined to be one of 
the most important and spectacular fea- 
tures of the game. There should, of course, 
be penalties to prevent the ball from being 
simply “thrown around,” but properly 
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framed it is bound to be the strongest card 
in a team’s hand and it is a fact borne out 
by the records that the strongest teams of 
1907 were those which used the forward 
pass most skillfully, and that the most 
brilliant play of the season centered around 
the forward pass and the on-side kicks. | 
am sure that so intelligent and so sports- 
manly a student of football as Mr. Camp 
will weigh all these sides to the question 
when it comes up for discussion before the 
Rules Committee. 

One of the surprises which the new game 
has furnished the old hammer-and-tongs 
critics is the scoring. When the present 
rules were first put in force the cry was 
raised that the season would be full of 
scoreless games. Probably there never has 
been a season in the history of football 
when so much scoring was done as in this 
season of 1907. I have not the figures 
before me, but | think I am safe in saying 
that the so-called big teams were never 
scored on so frequently as in 1907. 

The most gratifying result of the season 
was improvement in the spirit of play and 
for this the open game is absolutely and 
almost solely responsible, just as the closed 
game was responsible for the brutish 
exhibitions which formerly disgraced foot- 
ball. 

There is one lesson of the season—not a 
happy one—which | wish to point out in 
the hope of influencing a change—and 
that is in the large number of accidents 
which have befallen schoolboys. In most 
cases these have come about in games with 
older and heavier boys, such as teams of 
local athletic clubs or of the smaller col- 
leges; but in all cases they point unerringly 
to a criminal neglect on the part of school 
principals and of parents. Football is a 
rough game and must always be a rough 
game. It is not a game for boys who are 
physically soft—who have organic weak- 
nesses, nor is it a game in which boys 
should play against young men. Among 
the killed of this year is a lad of thirteen! 


To my mind, aside from 
the better spirit which the 
open game appears to have 
instilled, its most estim- 
able feature is its leveling 
influence. Thus this year through all the 
practice season, elevens have been more 
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nearly matched—the open game favoring 
lighter teams—and play therefore of a more 
interesting character. 

In any selection of teams or individuals, 
the final games must exert a dominating 
influence because it is these final contests 
which reveal the highest football develop- 
ment of which the college discussed is 
capable. On this basis Yale and Princeton 
close together take rank above other 
elevens in the country on account of their 
team work, while Harvard secures her 
place in the ranking entirely because of the 
notable effort of its individuals, of whom 
seven are high class. The 1907 record of 
the Carlisle Indian School team is certainly 
a remarkable one. They seemed to be on the 
train most of the season and as travel is 
very fatiguing their succession of victories 
over the strongest elevens in the country 
was therefore the more notable. It may 
be said without implied criticism that the 
Indians are naturally less bound by eligi- 
bility rules than college teams. Carlisle’s 
game was conceived under the new rules 
and was played brilliantly from first to last 
as a team, as well as individually, especially 
with regard to the spectacular performers, 
Houser, Exendine and Mount Pleasant. 
They used the forward pass successfully 
as well as more persistently than any other 
team of the year. Had they been prepared 
for one big final game like Yale, Princeton 
and Harvard, noone can say with certainty 
who would be number one on the list. 
Judged, however, by the best of the play 
of the teams ranked, Carlisle and the 
others appear to be placed justly. 

With the exception of Harvard, Annapo- 
lis and West Point, the football of all 
Eastern teams was first-class and in most 
cases an improvement over the play of the 
year before. This is particularly true of 
Princeton, which had a very smooth- 
working and hard-hitting eleven and one 
that was not overtrained—statements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Both the 
Navy and the Army teams played the 
poorest football that they have shown in a 
number of years, though their spirit was 
splendid as always is the case. Pennsyl- 
vania, like Yale, was a team that was slow 
making, but when completed one that 
brought credit to its Alma Mater. Indeed 
the universities are becoming impressed 
with the fact that the only way to play 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


TRANSPLANTING TREES 


often happens that trees are not trans- 

planted in spring before they have be- 
gun to grow, because of the difficulty of 
getting at them at the proper time. This 
ought always to be done, if possible, before 
they have made any growth. Often most 
of this work can be done to advantage in 
winter. The trees can be got ready for re- 
moval then, and very frequently the holes 
into which they are to go can be dug by chop- 
ping through a little frozen ground. In 
digging about the tree leave as large a 
mass of earth about its roots as you think 
you can move conveniently. After making 
the excavation, fill it with leaves, or snow, 
or something that can easily be got out of 
the way early in spring. As soon as frost 
is out of the ground sufficient to admit of 
digging the holes to receive them, if this 
part of the work has to be left for spring, 
load the trees on stoneboats or wagons with 
low axles, and bring them from the woods 
with as little disturbance of their roots as 
possible. If the ball of earth containing 
their roots was pried up at the time they 
were dug about, and strips of wood in- 
serted under them, it will be an easy matter 
to lift them out without breaking their 
roots apart. Care must be taken to fill in 
about them with material made as fine as 
possible, if winter planting is done. Should 
the soil be frozen too much to pulverize 
readily, mix it with snow, if there happens 
to be any. This mixture, pounded firmly 
into the spaces about the roots, will keep 
out air, and prevent the roots from being 
injured by too much exposure. If there is 
no snow, tread down the lumpy soil well, 
and then apply water which should be 
allowed to freeze before applying more. 
In this way all the crevices in the soil can 
be filled in such a manner as to keep the air 
from getting to the ends of the roots which 
were severed at the time the trees were 
dug about. In spring the snow and ice 
will melt, and the soil will soon settle into 
the necessary compactness. Prune each 
tree well previous to removal. This 
method of transplanting makes it possible 
to remove larger trees with entire safety 
than can be done after the frost is out of 
the ground. 


A BAY WINDOW FOUNTAIN 


Here is an item that will perhaps interest 
some boy with a mechanical turn of mind. 
If there is a bay window about the home, 
in which plants are grown, wouldn’t you 


like to have a small fountain in it, which 
can be set in operation for special occa- 
sions? Such a fountain can be constructed 
with very little trouble, and not much ex- 
pense, and it will afford a great deal of 
pleasure to the entire family, besides being 
a source of benefit to the plants in the 
window. 

Have a zinc tank made about two feet 
square, and a foot in depth. In the center 
of this have a quarter-inch pipe fastened in 
such a manner that the lower end of it will 
extend two or three inches below the tank. 
This should have a thread on it, so that it 
can be connected with a pipe of the same 
size, running to the floor. The upper end 
of the pipe should be about six inches above 
the level of the tank. At the place where 
this pipe connects with the pipe running to 
the floor, there should be a valve to admit 
of turning on or shutting off the water. 
There should be another pipe connected 
with the tank, as an overflow pipe. With- 
out this, the tank would soon run over, and 
there would be a puddle of water on the 
floor whenever the fountain was in opera- 
tion. This should be of the same size as 
the other, and should be so arranged that 
it can be closed with a plug, if fitted to the 
bottom of the tank, to prevent its being 
emptied. A better plan is to run it up at 
one side of the tank, and have it enter it 
about an inch below the rim. If this is 
done, there is no danger of the tank’s be- 
coming emptied—a contingency which 
must be provided against if fishes are to 
be kept in it. In some upper room locate 
another tank or vessel of considerable size 
to hold the water with which your fountain 
is to be supplied. Run a pipe of the same 
size as the one in the tank from this reser- 
voir, through the floor, and down the side 
of the room off which the bay window 
opens. When it reaches the floor of the 
room below, let it follow the baseboard to 
where it can be given a turn that will take 
it into the bay window, and under the tank 
with which it is to be connected. Here it 
should take an upward turn, and be fast- 
ened to the pipe from the tank, at the place 
where the valve is. Fill your upstair 
reservoir with water, open the valve, anda 
column of water will shoot up several feet 
above the surface of the tank, to break into 
drops which will fall into the tank below 
with a musical tinkle that will remind you 
of the brooks in the woods, or the drop of 
rain from the eaves. This water can be 
made to rise in a stream, by fitting the 
upper end of the pipe with a straight 
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nozzle, or it can be broken into a spray by 
using a nozzle pierced with fine holes 
Half a barrel of water will be sufficient to 
keep the fountain in operation for a whole 
evening. 

SOME TIMELY HINTS 


See that the chimneys are thoroughly 
cleaned before winter sets in. 

Make the barn comfortable for the ani- 
mals that are to be wintered in it. Warm 
housing for horses and cows means a great 
saving in food. If warm stables are not 
provided, then they will be obliged to eat 
enough to keep up the heat supply. There- 
fore making the stable comfortable is one 
way of saving money. 

This is a good season of the year to go 
over the place and cut down trees and 
bushes that have sprung up in places 
where they do not belong. Make firewood 
of them. You will be surprised at the 
quantity obtainable in this way, on the 
average farm. 

Get the ice house in shape for filling. If 
fresh sawdust is obtainable, throw out the 
old. The early crop of ice is cheapest to 


harvest, because there is generally less 
snow to contend with at that season. 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘I have had 


such good success in keeping hens through 
the winter that I thought perhaps you 
might like to have me tell my experience. 
I utilize all waste products from the kitchen 
by feeding them to the poultry. I boil all 
kinds of peeling—potato, apple, turnip, 
anything there happens to be—with cab- 
bage leaves and small vegetables, and sea- 
son with pepper and salt the same as I do 
for table use, and thicken the soup with 
bran or corn meal until it is dry and 
crumbly. I feed this once a day, warm. 
Of whole grains I use wheat, mostly. I 
also give scraps of meat, rinds, and gristle, 
chopping them fine, and mixing grit with 
them at feeding time. I aim to keep the 
floor covered with leaves or straw, so that 
the hens will have to scratch for the dry 
food given them. If you want eggs in 
winter, you don’t want to encourage a hen 
in laziness. I consider it wastefulness to 
feed as some poultrymen do, that is—fill a 
trough with food, and allow the fowls to 
gorge themselves. Of course enough must 
be given to keep the hen in good condition 
—she won't lay if poor—but an overfed 
hen soon gets so lazy that she won’t exer- 
cise herself, and when she gets to loafing 
around she isn’t worth keeping as an egg 
producer. Make her scratch for a good 
deal of her living if you want her to pay her 
way in eggs. 

Before the snow comes and covers the 
ground, dig up a number of clods of earth 
containing roots of horseradish, and put 
them away in some place where they 
will remain frozen. Thaw them out, when 
you want to use them, by putting them 
in a pan of cold water. Kept in this 
manner, the roots will have all the tang 
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of horseradish dug from the ground in 
spring. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Dejective Furnace Draft. (M. M.)—This 
correspondent complains that his hot water 
heating apparatus fails to work well. It 
does not draw as it ought to. He has the 
chimney cleaned at least twice during the 
season. The fault does not seem to be 
there. Perhaps the openings through and 
between the water sections become clogged 
with soot andashes. It does not take long 
for enough to accumulate to seriously in- 
terfere with the draft on heaters of this 
class. Every hot water heater ought to 
have its flue-scraper—a sort of brush with 
bristles of wire—and this should be used at 
least once a week, throughout the season, 
and especially during the period when the 
heater is run to its fullest capacity. Go 
over the upper and lower surface of each 
section, beginning at the top of the heater, 
and remove all accumulations by drawing 
them out through the clean-out door, or b 
causing them to drop through the draft 
holes in each section. If this is done 
regularly, and carefully, it will be found 
that most heaters will draw well. The 
removal of all dust and ashes from the flues 
will result in a greatly increased amount of 
heat from a smaller quantity of coal. 
Lack of attention is generally responsible 
for a heater’s failure to draw well, and leads 
to extravagance in the use of fuel. A clean 
heater will give twice as much heat as a 
clogged-up one, and do it with about half 
as much coal, and it will respond to the 
regulation of its drafts much more readily. 
A heater whose flues are clogged with ashes 
has to be forced unduly, and this leads to 
an excessive consumption of coal. If your 
heater fails to operate satisfactorily after 
you have given it a thorough cleaning out, 
call in the man who installed it, or some 
other competent person, and let him look 
for the cause of trouble. 

Care of the Ficus. (Mrs. H. B. B.)—The 
ficus is much easier to grow well in the 
living-room than the palm. Give it a soil 
of loam, with enough sand mixed into it to 
make it friable. Drain its pot well, and 
water it moderately. Once a month, while 
it is making active growth, apply some 
good fertilizer. Shift to a larger pot when 
its roots fill the old one. Insects seldom 
attack it. When they do, go over it, leaf 
by leaf, with a soapy water containing a 
little kerosene, washing both sides. Some- 
times a fungoid disease causes the edges of 
the foliage to turn brown, and, after a little, 
to become so dry that they will crumble at 
a touch. Sometimes the disease shows 
itself in a brown spot in the leaf, which 
leaves a hole behind it, after a little. The 
remedy for this state of things is Bordeaux 
mixture, which can now be bought of the 
florists in dry form, or as a paste, both 
easily soluble in water. If the plant is 
allowed to get dry at its roots, or to become 

















rootbound, it frequently drops many of its 
older leaves, and becomes unsightly, as 
new ones will never grow where old ones 
have fallen off. 

Transplanting Trees in Winter and Early 
Spring. (G. G. K.)-—See paragraph in an- 
other column, for answer to your query. 

To Clean a Painted Surface. (House- 
wife.)—Here is the best method I have any 
knowledge of for cleaning a painted surface 
without injury to its gloss. Provide your- 
self with a quantity of finely pees 
whiting. Dip a piece of soft flannel in 
warm water, squeeze until nearly dry, and 
then take up on it as much whiting as will 
adhere, and apply it to whatever is to be 
cleaned. A little brisk rubbing will remove 
all dirt and grease. Wash with warm 
water, and rub dry with chamois skin. 
Paint cleaned in this way will look as well 
as when first put on. 


VERANDA BUILDING IN WINTER 


One of the pleasantest features of a com- 
fortable country home is the veranda. 
Not the narrow ‘‘stoop,”’ which used to be 
so much in evidence, which was of little 
practical benefit except as affording some 
shade for the windows beneath it, but one 
wide enough to allow the use of hammocks 
without their excluding large and comfort- 
able chairs, and such other furniture as 
may be needed to make these outdoor 
rooms the pleasantest and most used part 
of the house during the summer season. 
Most new houses have such verandas, but 
many of those built fifteen or twenty years 
ago are without them. I would suggest 
that the owner of such a home take into 
consideration the modernizing of it by the 
addition of broad verandas where there are 
none, and the substitution of them for the 
old-fashioned narrow piazza. This can be 
done with very little trouble, and not a 
great deal of expense, and it can be done to 
advantage during the winter season. It may 
not bea very easy matter to build a founda- 
tion wall or to set piers at this season, when 
the ground is frozen to a considerable 
depth, but the structure can be set on 
temporary supports, and permanent ones 
be put in as soon after the frost is out of 
the ground in spring as possible. 

I would advise doing the work now, if it 
is to be done largely by the owner of the 
home, because of the greater leisure which 
winter affords, and because it can be fin- 
ished—all but painting—before the opening 
of the warm season, thus enabling the 
family to have the use of it from the be- 
ginning of pleasant weather, which would 
not likely be the case if the undertaking is 
deferred until spring. There will be so 

many other things to do then that work of 
this kind, unless let to a contractor, is 
pretty sure to drag because of frequent 
interruptions. 

I would advise making the veranda at 
least ten feet wide, and long as conditions 
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will admit of. You will not be likely to 
have too much space, for the ideal veranda 
should be roomy enough to accommodate 
all the family, at one time. There should 
be a table for books and papers, large 
enough to answer as a tea table on hot 
days when eating out of doors is a luxury. 

I would suggest the advisability of 
screening in the entire veranda with panels 
of fine wire netting, in localities where mos- 

uitoes are prevalent early in the season. 

ater in the season the screened-in veranda 
will be free from the fly nuisance—an ad- 
vantage one can hardly afford to ignore 
when the annoyance attendant on dog days 
is considered. 

In building a veranda, do not give first 
consideration to looks. Comfort and con- 
venience should be considered of prime 
importance. The worth of a veranda is to 
be estimated by the amount of pleasure 
that can be got out of it when put to prac- 
tical use, though, if well built and in har- 
mony with the dwelling it adds much to the 
appearance of the place. The writer has 
seen many square, ugly houses made really 
attractive by the addition of verandas. 


WORK IN THE ORCHARD 


Winter is a good time to look over the 
orchard and ascertain the condition of the 
trees in it. Some will be found so badly 
diseased that they are past help. These 
should give place to new ones in spring. 
Others will be found in a condition indicat- 
ing the beginning of the end, if not given 
prompt attention. Dying or diseased 
limbs should be cut away, and the wound 
caused by removal should receive a good 
coat of paint to keep out water until healing 
takes place. In pruning trees, always use 
knives and saws that are in the best of 
condition for doing good work. 

If hollow places are found, clean them 
out as thoroughly as possible, and fill the 
cavity with a mixture of Portland cement, 
two parts, and sand, one part, made wet 
enough to work easily. Fill the entire 

cavity. This not only checks the pro gress 

of the trouble, in many instances, but it 
strengthens the tree by hardening, thus’ 
giving it the ability to resist winds and 
other influences which frequently destroy 
a hollow-hearted tree. 

It is an excellent plan to scatter the 
ashes from the house fires about the fruit 
trees in the home grounds. In the spring 
they should be worked into the soil about 
the trees’ roots. 

If a tree has a very thick top, thin it out 
at least a third. The branches ought to be 
far enough apart to admit of a free circula- 
tion of airinsummer. Congested branches 
afford a hiding place for many of the in- 
sects which the orchardist must constantly 
fight against. 

Mark for removal all trees whose fruit is 
of an inferior quality. We have so many 
varieties whose quality is of the best that 
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no one can afford to give room to anything 
else. It costs just as much to grow a poor 
tree as a good one. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Last week I saw a woman with ideas 
making a good substitute for a hardwood 
floor. She was going to use a large rug in 
the center of the room. About the edge 
she tacked down a very heavy canvas. The 
quarter-round molding at the bottom of 
the baseboard had been removed, and the 
canvas was stretched snugly along the lat- 
ter. When it was all tacked down the mold- 
ing was put back in place and not a 
tack showed. Care was taken to have the 
cloth fit smoothly. Wrinkles would have 
made an unsatisfactory job of it. The 
corners were mitered, and brought smooth- 
ly together without lapping. If there had 
been a lap, there would have been a ridge 
which. would have been unsightly. The 
turned-under edges, at the corners, were 
fastened to the floor with small round- 
headed tacks which were hardly noticeable, 
after a coat of paint was applied. When 
the canvas was in place, ic was given a good 
wash of glue water. This moistened the 
cloth and caused it to shrink just enough 
to make a tight, smooth surface every- 
where, and the sizing furnished a good 
basis for the finishing coat of paint. This 
woman with ideas of her own showed me a 
floor that she had finished in the same man- 
ner three years before, and it was in excel- 
lent condition still. All the care it had 
received during the time, was an applica- 
tion of paint each spring. 

This woman also gave me another hint 
which I pass along for the benefit of other 
housewives. She covers her pantry shelves 
with a good quality of linoleum, cut to 
exactly ft them. Being thick, it holds in 
place without tacking. This she considers 
a great improvement on the ordinary paper 
sold for use on pantry shelves. It will last 
for years, is cleaned as easily as a piece of 
china, and looks well if one is careful to get 
a small and unobtrusive pattern. 

Those who heat their houses by means of 
*hot-air furnaces often have a great deal of 
trouble in warming some of the rooms when 
the wind is in a certain direction. This 
difficulty can be readily overcome if the 
house is provided with electric service. 
Get an ordinary electric fan with ten or 
twelve-inch blades. Fit it to the pipe 
between the cold air intake and the furnace. 
The switch for controlling the fan can be 
placed at any convenient place on the first 
floor. 

The use of this fan will enable you 
to heat all the rooms in the house, regard- 
less of the direction of the wind, and more 
satisfactory results can be obtained with it 
at times when there is no annoyance from 
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contrary wind currents, than can be secured 
from any furnace not so equippe 
Repairing an Old House. (D. D. B.)— 
This correspondent writes that he has 
bought an old house, and extensive repairs 
are necessary. It must be given some kind 
of covering, and the rooms must be replas- 
tered or refinished in some other way. 
What would I advise as not over-expen- 
sive? Lumber, he says, is very costly in that 
locality, and to replaster the walls would 
oblige a removal of the old lath, and make 
no end of work and annoyance. Why not 
cover the house with iron sheathing, first 
putting on a thickness or two of sheathing- 
paper to insure warmth? This iron comes 
in several designs, resembling brick or stone 
and makes a very neat wall covering when 
painted. The interior of the house can also 
be finished in the same way. Steel sheets, 
stamped with neat designs, are furnished 
for walls; and ceilings in a wide range of 
pretty patterns are offered by dealers all 
through the country. The metal is easy to 
apply, and once in place is almost in- 
destructible. If rooms are to be finished 
with it, rather than plaster, I would advise 
giving the walls at least two thicknesses of 
building-paper before applying the steel 
sheets. This paper should be put on in 
such a manner as to ‘‘break cracks.” If 
this is done, you will have a wall that is 
warmer than ‘a plastered one. When the 
metal is painted over, it is much more 
pleasing than a wall paper, and the house- 
wife will find it very easy to keep clean. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The man who has the pride which ought 
to belong to the home-maker will not be 
content to consider utility alone. He will 
have in mind the beautiful as well as the 
useful. 

A hen-house is not usually a thing of 
beauty. It was not built as an ornament 
to the place. But, is that any reason why 
it should not be built in such a way that it 
will look well, as well as answer the pur- 
pose for which it was built? It is not only 
possible but easy to so combine the useful 
and the beautiful that the practical and 
the esthetic will unite in perfect harmony, 
without sacrificing anything on either hand. 
In other words, it is possible to build a hen- 
house that will please the eye, and be an 
attractive feature of the home grounds, and 
at the same time perfectly answer the pur- 
pose for which it exists. The fact is, we are 
inclined to confine the beautifying of the 
home grounds to the frontyard. This is 
all wrong. Make everything about the 
home as pleasing as youcan. Don’t slight 
anything because it is not likely to be seen 
by visitors. Let the backyard and the 
barnyard look so well that you will want 
your visitors to see them. 











BENCH SHOWS AND SHOW 


BREEDS 


BY JOSEPH 


HOUGH last season developed so many 

of the one-day shows that there was a 
continuous performance from —— to 
December, we still think of the late winter 
and early spring as the time for discussing 
bench shows and the breeds of dogs which 
are fashionable at these exhibitions. The 
Westminster Kennel Club’s exhibition in 
February is still the event of the year, and 
the Spring Circuit is the important series. 

The modern bench show dog is best un- 
derstood by the novice if, from the first, it 
is investigated as a sort of freak. In a 
state of nature all dogs must have been very 
much alike. Left to nature, in a few gen- 
erations, they become again much alike. 
Therefore the bench show dog is to be con- 
sidered according to his variation from the 
primitive, uniform type. 

Hence the frequent inconsistency be- 
tween theoretical standards as written out 
for information, and practical judging, 
which is governed by fancy and colored by 
extremes, 

Standards nearly always speak solemnly 
of the undisputed points of excellence; 
such as good legs and chests and muscle 
and feet and vigor of movement. In the 
actual ring the judge looks first at the 
differentiations by which a dog departs 
from dogs of other breeds. 

It is logical enough, after all. Sharp 
competition in breeding specialized types, 
forces fanciers to think of these special 
points. 

Generally speaking, the head of the 
bench show dog—including ears, eyes, lips, 
muzzle, teeth, expression, skull and all— 
counts in practice for twice as much as it 
counts in the formulated standard given 
out to be read. There is where the highly 
valued points of specialization are to be 
found in most breeds; and there are a 
hundred dogs of good chests and legs 
where there is one of a good bench show 

“head. That is true even of bulldogs, 
which are specialized in legs, loin, tail and 
chest more than most breeds. It is em- 
phatically true of Boston terriers, collies, 
spaniels, fox terriers, bird dogs, beagles, 
Irish terriers and the big breeds like Great 
Danes, Mastiffs and St. Bernards. 

Next to heads, attention is drawn by 
coat and color; though, to read the 
standards one would imagine that those 
points counted for little. Coat and color 
alone make the outward difference between 
a pointer and a setter. Shave a setter 


closely, ears, tail, skull, and legs as well as 
body, and it takes two looks before you 
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know that it isn’t a pointer. If you could 
give a Blenheim spaniel the black and tan 
color, no judge would call it anything but a 
King Charles, 

It is not true that a dog of defective legs 
or chest is likely to win. In these days of 
careful breeding and highly perfected 
types, there is little use in encumbering 
the ring with specimens defective any- 
where. But it is true of nearly all breeds 
that the points which separate a champion 
from a v. h. c. are to be found in front of 
the neck or in texture, quantity or color of 
coat. In putting down a dog of your own, 
or posing around a show as an oracle, it is 
safe to study the head and all its attributes, 
the specialized colors and markings and the 
peculiar qualities of coat which breeders 
strive to produce. 

There are certain failings to which each 
fancy breed is liable; and these need to be 
noted. For example, the Boston terrier, 
being strong in bulldog blood, constantly 
tends to show the undershot jaw, the heavy 
wrinkle between cheek and nose, the broad 
breast and the bow legs. All these are 
grievous defects in the Boston. If he is 
not a smooth, straight little dog, he is not 
a good one. 

The collie, perhaps because of the 
alleged borzoi cross in late strains, tends to 
a domed skull. This is ‘“‘pizen’’ to the 
expert. The beginner, likely to be charmed 
with what seems a beautiful collie, should 
look closely for a flat skull before he ex- 
presses unsophisticated enthusiasm. Also 
should he feel for a distinct undercoat of 
fine hair, shorter than the outer coat. 
Finally, never praise a collie aloud until 
you have seen his teeth and are certain 
that he is not overshot. Breeding for the 
long, sharp muzzle has created a liability 
of the upper front teeth to be a quarter of 
an inch ahead of the under teeth. 

To hear the talk of breeders you would 
sometimes think that all there is to a fox 
terrier or collie is the leather and carriage 
of the ears. As this is the hardest point to 
obtain in perfection, its importance in the 
ring is not unreasonable. ‘The same point 
is sought in Irish terriers. To show your 
skill of criticism, watch in these breeds for 
signs of tampering with the ears—sticking 
weights under the ends, it may be—to 
make them hang right. 

Sometimes color is artificially produced 
by the faking exhibitor. Toy black-and- 
tans have often been dyed to produce the 
sharp distinction at the right places be- 
tween the two colors. Some breeds give 
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rise to plucking and singeing to perfect the 
coat. 

It is almost laughable to learn that 
Pekinese spaniels must be deformed in 
elbows and shoulders; yet there is a 
reason. It is that the Chinese nobility are 
extremely leisurely and impassive in their 
demeanor. It is the inflexible mode of 
their social order. So, their dog com- 
panions are bred to a total inability to do 
anything but waddle. It would be un- 
dignified for a Celestial aristocrat to chase 
a dog that could run, or to be diverted 
from the lofty calmness of his style. His 
dog is made to be in harmony. The 
Pekinese, in his origin, is essentially ‘the 
dog of the nobility and gentry. In figuring 
him out, lay much stress on his deformity. 

Specialization tends, anyhow, to de- 
formities. The bulldog is deformed in 
head, shoulders, legs and tail. He is an 
acquired taste. His abnormalities you 
must learn to appreciate as beauties. The 
English setter is coming to the same end. 
Meg o’Leck probably scores higher under 
the rules than any English setter seen be- 
fore. She is a bad specimen, all the same, 
because she has not the speed, vigor and 
roughness for sporting work. In the ring 
no judge can teli about sporting qualities; 
so Meg must stay at the head as long as she 
is in condition and judges consistently 
show respect for the standard. Her nar- 
row muzzle and lean head, matched with 
good coat and balanced body, have been 
produced at the expense of supple muscle 
and alert bird wisdom. 

What about it all? What’s the use? 
Americans at best know little of bench 
shows. The sufficient reason is that they 
care little. The larger part of the attend- 
ance at a show represents curiosity, totally 
uninformed. The other part stands for 
superficial knowledge. 

Shows are benched by Englishmen, gen- 
erally judged by Englishmen. The hand- 
lers are nearly all English, and dictate the 
judges and the judging. When you talk of 
American breeding of show stock, it is to 
laugh. The native sons who win reputa- 
tions as owners, breeders and exhibitors are 
managed by English kennelmen. The 
doggy writers are British—those who deal 
with show dogs. A few American ladies 
who take up the pet breeds do very well, 
but they usually import quite a bit, or look 
to the English handlers for advice. 

Me judice—when one discourses of 
things English, he is projected into the 
island yice of using worn out Latinity to 
show his education—this British domina- 
tion is all right. If we are going to have 


shows and own the bench breeds, the best 
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way is to go for stock and knowledge to the 
producing country. Mr. Mortimer under- 
stands judging, superintending and popu- 
larizing a show vastly better than does any 
born American. Mr. Oldham does, too. 
Ben Lewis, George Thomas and their imita- 
tors in the East, and James Cole in the 
West, can breed, condition and put down 
a dog in a masterly fashion which puts to 
blush the American handlers. Are we not 
the gainers? They cannot keep their ex- 
perience to themselves. They cannot use 
it without giving it to any of us who will 
take the trouble to open his eyes. Fine 
specimens of the dog kind from abroad 
teach us what can be done; and the blood 
is ours for breeding. What of it if these 
English or Scottish bench men know little 
of sport? If they improve and stimulate 
their specialty of show dogs, they should 
be welcome to the glory and cash they win. 
If bench shows are worth while at all, we 
have the better of the exchange. Sure it 
is that before they got command, bench 
shows were not much, at least in quality of 
exhibits. Even at that time, it could be 
perceived that the real spirit which prom- 
ised advancement came from Canadians, 
or a few domesticated British good fellows. 
It is not wholly fancy that the lovely feeling 
between ours and the “‘mother”’ country 
—lower New York town does not look as if 
she had lately been mothering a great deal 
—which pleases Ambassador Bryce and 
that wise and charming gentleman, King 
Edward the Seventh, is quite a bit due to 
the thoroughly English character of our 
bench shows, and the mixing of English- 
men and their ideas in a form of our popular 
entertainments. Even if they obtain and 
breed the best specimens of our one suc- 
cessful American breed, the Boston terrier, 
it is bad taste to be jealous or prejudiced. 
They are worth more than they cost if 
they do nothing but teach us the eternal 
truth of quality—that in anything one 
consummate specimen is better than a 
hundred poor ones, that a stud fee of a 
hundred dollars is often cheaper than one 
of ten dollars, that a man should have the 
right thing or nothing, in race horses, 
clothes, pictures, table linen, wine, or bench 
show dogs. Englishmen, bless them for 
it, think and live on that line, according to 
their station and means. As yet we do 
not. We gain in flexibility. We catch 
more quickly a new thing that is good. 
But we need badly a dash of the habit of 
doing the correct thing, wearing the correct 
apparel, showing the correct dog and saying 
the correct word with correct enunciation, 
even if it is conventional and uninteresting 
and lacks individuality. 























AMATEUR RACE RIDING 


BY FRANCIS M. WARE 


OONER or later there comes to the 
mind of every youngster—and not a 
few ‘‘oidsters” of suitable weight—the 
desire to lap a more or less slender frame in 
silk jacket and racing breeches, and to take 
part in the glorious strife of riding thor- 
oughbred horses in fierce emulation, which 
may result in placing his name at the top 
of the ‘‘telegraph board,” as flushed and 
breathless he returns to the judges’ box and 
salutes them for his dismounting signal. 
If endowed with the sacra fames of the true 
sportsman, no sweeter sound will ever fall 
upon his ear than that “All right!’’ of the 
clerk of the scales which proclaims that he 
has weighed-in correctly, and that all is 
over but friendly handclasps and con- 
gratulations. No sport more quickly and 
surely cultivates the qualities of courage, 
quick decision, coolness and patience than 
this, and in none must a man more ab- 
solutely depend upon his own resources and 
abilities. All of us can trace through all 
our after life the effects upon our charac- 
ters of this pastime, and unlucky indeed is 
he who, given the opportunity to essay the 
feat, has not availed himself of it. 

That opportunities to enjoy this fascinat- 
ing amusement are not more generally 
provided by racing associations, and by 
official decree of The Jockey Club is matter 
for regret. Racing in America is so gen- 
erally a merely mercantile pursuit that but 
little of the genuine halo of sport sur- 
rounds it; and one reason for the neglect 
of amateur racing is that the clubs find it 
does not produce that volume of specula- 
tion which the bookmakers, who really 
“rule the roost”’ most autocratically, insist 
the programmes shall provide before they 
are willing to contribute that daily ‘‘sub- 
scription”’ to the gate receipts which allows 
them the privilege of publicly accepting 
wagers. By an impious fiction The Jockey 
Club ‘‘does not recognize betting;’”’ but 
that in reality it not only does so, but 
depends upon the contributions from ‘‘the 
ring’’ to exist at all, is well known to both 
law-makers and law-breakers. The va- 
garies of the inexperienced amateur jockey 
make him a dangerous betting proposition, 
and the speculative public regard his ex- 
ploits with no more favor than do those 
who lay the odds. However had he more 
frequent opportunities for rehearsal we 
should produce very shortly a lot of ama- 
teurs to whom no professional would care 
to concede much weight. 

Our absurdly low scale of racing weights, 
and the unwillingness of owners to run 
their horses under any but the lightest of 
imposts operate against the amateur, who 
can seldom ‘‘do’’ the scale alloted to the 
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indifferent animals the trainers will allow 
them to ride; the great scarcity of capable 
horses over three years of age making even 
the “‘light welter weights”’ of twenty-eight 
pounds added to weight-for-age in connec- 
tion with sex allowance a minimum quite 
impossible for anyone but a midget to 
achieve. Again the limit to the over- 
weight declaration is entirely inadequate 
to allow the average amateur, who does 
not wish to punish himself by ‘‘ wasting’’ 
for days to ride a single race, to take 
chances upon, as he may, at the last mo- 
ment find himself a pound or two outside his 
“five pounds extra”’ allowance. 
Furthermore, given the light, bodily 
weight and the ability required to convince 
owners and trainers that their horses may 
with safety be placed in his hands, it is by 
no means sure that the amateur can get 
the practice to keep himself fit; nor will 
any other work but that of galloping and 
race-riding thoroughbred horses make him 
physically able for the task. To hold and 
place a hard-pulling, heavy-headed de- 
termined horse, or to control a light-necked, 
star-gazing, flighty, nervous thing without 
choking the one, and exhausting the other 
will tax to the limit the wind and muscle 
of anyone, but when in addition one may 
2 called upon to ride hard through a long 
final rally upon a tired, old ‘‘rogue’’ who is 
trying to do everything but what he ought, 
the exhaustion which will come upon the 
unprepared will not only prevent his help- 
ing his horse, but will make him a most 
disconcerting embarrassment to the ani- 
mal; and it is this one thing more than 
any other which has brought amateur rac- 
ing into contempt, just as it does now with 
professional steeplechasing—‘‘the riders 
are beaten long before their horses,”’ and 
often it is evident that every contestant is 
“‘on his own”’ so far as the rider goes and 
that these individuals are as likely to fall 
off from sheer exhaustion as to finish at all. 
Naturally no sort of ‘“‘form’’ can be lived 
up to in such cases, nor will any handi- 
capping avail where results may be upset 
by mere physical unfitness in the jockeys. 
Another very important reason for the 
decrease in amateur-race-riding has been 
the ridicule leveled at the jockeys by the 
daily and the sporting press, whose con- 
temptuous observations, the public, and 
finally the management, listened to with 
attention quite unworthy the criticisms, 
considering the sources from which they 
usually emanated; the reporters being for 
the most part callow youths with neither 
the knowledge nor experience; and doubly 
unwise to do so, since by it they were aim- 
ing directly at their own means of liveli- 
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hood if the public ceased to take an active 
interest in racing. Let a man be ever so 
keen, he will usually not stand persistent 
ridicule, nor will his family and friends 
allow him to forget that he has been the 
subject of it. Amateur-race- -riding has 
had a most uphill route to follow, and it is 
hoped the light of public approval may 
shine more steadily. 

If The Jockey Club would but encourage 
little amateur race meetings, there is no 
slightest doubt that they w vould spring up 
all over the country, but this is a most 

“paternal form of government,” and the 
Club is jealous in the extreme of anything 
which may be likely to affect its prestige, 
or financial prosperity. 

The first thing an ambitious neophyte 
must learn in race-riding is to keep his 
hands down; the second is that muscular 
strength has nothing whatever to do with 
ability in controlling race horses; the 
third is that he must ‘‘sit still, sit still, and 
keep on sitting still’ —not only throughout 
the race, but, in the actual finish, and that 
he will lose more races by any other pro- 
cedure than he will win; the fourth is that 
no horse can be held with a direct hard pull, 
but by bearing with one rein and pulling 
with the other, changing as occasion de- 
mands; the fifth is that every horse goes 
better if allowed to run his own race, and 
that, he knows more about the matter than 
you possibly can; the sixth is that races 
are only won at the finishing post; the 
seventh is that a whip 1s a most dangerous 
weapon, has lost more races than it ever 
won, and that second only to it in dis- 
astrous results are the spurs; the eighth is 
that to “‘finish’’ so as to assist, and not to 
impede a horse is an acquirement which 
one amateur in a thousand and one jockey 
in a hundred ever attains; the ninth is 
that, knowledge of pace is the most valu- 
able asset a rider can have, and that the 
best place to ‘“‘wait’’ is to “‘ wait in front,” 
or in other words that the amateur who 
judiciously makes running will, under 
modern systems of racing, win more 
events than by any other method; the 
tenth is that a cool head, a brave heart, 
good temper in defeat as in success, and a 
sturdy independence and love of “fair 
play to all’’ are indispensable character- 
istics. 

The average horseman will find that it is 
handy to knot the reins fairly short, so that 
they shall not slip through the fingers too 
far. The wrist-wrap is affected by light- 
weight ‘jockeys and exercise boys whose 
hands are not large enough, unaided, to 
firmly grasp the reins. The amateur will 
do well not to copy the professional too 
closely in the latter’s absurdly cramped 
seat, which makes him grotesque, and, 
unless he can find some good reason, he 
will do well to go slowly in his attempts to 
eens upon ‘the “pro.” while availing 
nimself only of what seems really useful. 
Professionals ride too much by rule of 


thumb, and slavishly copy the methods of 
any successful performer remembering 
only that the lucky one, who possibly has 
some uncouth style of riding, wins races; 
nor do they observe the important detail 
that probably, but for that fact, he would 
win many more—the secret being that he 
simply “‘lets his horses run their own 
taces’’ which is the feature of most suc- 
cessful jockeyship. 

One Sloane came after years of precarious 
existence as tout, exercise boy, and ‘‘chalk 
jockey,” suddenly embarked upon a 
meteoric career, and revolutionized the 
style of the jockeys of two continents. 
Nearly all of them, however, were oblivious 
to the secret of Sloane’s success (which was 
that he allowed his horse to run his own 
race), but assumed that the monkey-on-a- 
stick attitude which he affected, and the 
position of his weight upon the horse’s 
withers and shoulders had all to do with 
his success; nor did the astute Mr. Sloane 
attempt to wundeceive them, Columns 
have been written and mathematics have 
been called in to prove that his seat had 
all to do with his winning, yet his copyists 
were none of them able to emulate li 
for the reason that he had, by his grotesque 
attitude in the saddle, distracted their at- 
tention from the main issue, that of non- 
interference with the horse. It is quite 
certain that Sloane can win as many races 
as he ever did, and yet lengthen his 
stirrups five to eight holes. 

By ‘‘running his own race”’ is not to be 
understood allowing a horse to run himself 
out under loose reins; the best horse can 
beat himself in this manner in three fur- 
longs. It means not harassing a horse by 
trying to place him in an arbitrary manner. 
For instance, if a horse pulls, let him stride 
along until he drops into his bridle, thence- 
forward placing him as you like, but do not 
fight and choke him simply because you 
desire (or the trainer has told you) to lie 
about fourth until you strike the stretch;’ 
if a slug, do not be in too much of a hurry 
to better your position, nor rouse him until 
he wakes himself up, and catches hold of 
you, solong ashe is in striking distance of 
his field; if a confirmed “‘rogue,”’ try to 
make him think he is running away with 
you, and by all means endeavor to get a 
good lead before you are too close to the 
finish; if a nervous, flighty thing, try to 
get behind or between two others which 
will keep her back, and hold her straight 
without special effort from you; if a horse 
that must be nursed along and only has 
*‘one run in him,’’ do not feel that that one 
effort must be left to a point near the 
finish, but if you think that the pace is 
false, make your run anywhere—for six 
lengths or so that you gain must always 
be made up by the other starters. 

Never fight a horse at the post, but al- 
ways try to anticipate what he may intend 
to do, to frustrate your attempts to get him 
started. The kind of horses an amateur 
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will be allowed mounts upon are generally 
seasoned campaigners, This fact assures 
that not only will they have peculiarities 
of their own, but that they have decided 
ideas not only as to behavior at the post, 
but as to the actual running of the race. 
It is not your place to combat infirmities 
of temper, but to accept and make the 
most of them for the general welfare. 
Therefore, however able you may be to 
discipline an old scoundrel, jolly him into 
thinking that his way is your way, and 
that both are the ight way, nor be par- 
ticular to a length or two where you get 
off, so you are running when the rest are, 
No matter how sour he is at the post, you 
will always feel in your legs and hands an 
indefinable impulse of the body to move 
which is an infallible indication that, this 
time, he means to go—and when this 
occurs let him go, even at risk of a fine, 
for what he does once he may do again, 
and opposition only makes him worse. 

Watch the other riders, and give no 
cause to find fault either with dilatory 
tactics or impetuosity. Always notify the 
starter of any peculiarities of your horse 
that he may watch for them. 

Once away ride your own race and dis- 
regard what others are doing—that is if 
your horse can compass a mile with you in 
say 1:44, ride him to the best result to 
effect that end. Thus you may appear 
completely out, of it, but you will be as 
near running at the place where the money 
is as will any of those who madly chase 
another, or wildly make running at a pace 
which overmarks their own horse. 

If the rider gets away badly he should 
remember that an ounce of patience now 
is worth a ton of haste, and never hurry 
to make up lost ground, or bustle his horse 
along until he is well settled on his stride. 
Again when he has made up his ground, or 
if already well placed he desires to pass 
another horse, he should not continue to 
prolong his run too far, but once he is 
beside, or among the leading horses, no 
matter if his horse is going easily, should 
strive to take a pull on him and to get him 
to ease himself for a few strides, in order 
to get those two or three long breaths 
which will so refresh him. It has taken a 
violent effort to make up the ground it was 
desired to gain, and persistence in it will 
exhaust an animal in a very brief space. 

One should be very careful if riding on 
half-mile tracks as so many amateurs do, 
not to lie out too far from the pole, or if 
another horse has it, to trail in behind him 
rather than to lie out in third- or fourth- 
horse position from the rail. By the latter 
your horse runs much farther than any; 
by the former you go the shortest way, and 
are in a position to avail yourself of any 
swinging out on the part of the leaders 
while they also act as a valuable wind 
shield, and your horse runs more kindly in 
behind others, where, if a hard puller, he 
sees there is no chance to get through. 





Always be careful, however, not to get so 
close as to cut another horse down, or on 
the other hand to lie so far away that you 
and your mount receive in full force the 
volleys of flying dust, or mud; than which 
nothing makes a horse stop more quickly. 

At the post a horse must be ‘“‘kept on his 
toes’’ from the time the field lines up, and 
it is the lack of this precaution which makes 
nearly all the bad starts in amateur races 
half the riders let their mounts sprawl so 
that at the ‘‘Come On”’ they get scattered 
badly. Some horses will stand straight if 
they are shown the whip in the left hand. 
If a horse gets away left foot first it is a 
great advantage to him as he need not 
change his lead at the first turn. When 
the break comes, many amateurs use the 
reins in part to get up in their stirrups, and 
pull a horse’s head up very roughly (and 
this is usual with all jockeys as any photo- 
graph of a field breaking from the barrier 
will show). Study to get your horse 
racing at once, and remember that your 
probable body weight is a large percentage 
of his own, and that your chief duty is not 
to unsteady him. Most old horses such as 
you will ride, hang to the rail always, and 
especially when tired, and your first move 
to “set to” with them will often be 
answered by a determined swerve (unless 
on the rail) which may disqualify you, or 
injure a contestant. A horse just begin- 
ning to tire, will generally change his leg, 
and just before he does this you will find 
him shift his hold of, or pressure on, the 
bit. If, at that second, you can ease him 
by a little pull, he will probably come 
again and struggle on, and even after a 
changed lead, a pull will help him, and, if 
not too near home, he may be eased for a 
few strides. When you do set to with him, 
the most important thing is to keep his 
head up, if necessary with a sharp ‘‘jab”’ 
in the mouth just as he strides each time. 
No spurs or whip will answer if a horse’s 
head is loose; and if there is a long rally 
in the stretch the rider who keeps his 
horse’s head up and ‘‘goes with him”’ at 
every stride, pliant above the waist, mo- 
tionless below, will win nine amateur 
traces out of ten, and beat all the slashers 
and spurrers who are cutting their luckless 
mounts to ribbons. 

The most dangerous races for amateurs 
are those under a mile, and particularly 
in the first half where tyros are blundering 
into each other, wild with excitement. 
They do not know their rights, nor those 
of others, nor realize how, at racing speed, 
a gap will open, or close, or a horse close 
up on, or swerve over toward others—and 
very often half the horses are practically 
running loose. This makes dangerous 
work, and therefore races over a distance 
of ground always afford the best amateur 
contests. In such races, also, finishing 
ability is not so important usually as a 
cool head and steady seat, nor does quick- 
ness at the post count for as much. An 
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amateur should, of course, know that his 
mount is properly equipped, and how to 
attend the details himself; he should be 
prompt at the scales and at the post, and 
not, as too often he does, drive committees 
and the public wild by his inexcusable 
dilatoriness. He should be as careful, 
after a race, to ease his horse gradually toa 
walk, and not to snatch and haul at him, 
for with his weight a tired horse is apt to 
hit himself or do other injury if yanked 
about; and he should be especially careful 
to salute the stewards on return to their 
stand, and get permission before dis- 
mounting or he may suffer disqualification. 

Low weights, which are the rule nowa- 
days, prevent all but the very lightest 
men from getting any practice worth while, 


and, even in steeplechasing, the individual 
who weighs over one hundred and fifty 
pounds, will find his chances for a ride few 
and far between. We have a holy horror 
of weight in this country, and races at 
weights away below the scale figure largely 
in the programme of every meeting, so 
that the amateur, unless he owns horses 
himself, has much difficulty in getting 
mounts at all, so aghast are trainers at the 
idea of putting up even light-welter- 
weights. The little meetings would de- 
velop many good jockeys, and keep all in 
practice were they more generally encour- 
aged by the Steeplechase and Hunt Asso- 
ciation, and instead of a paltry dozen or so 
of one-three-day hunt meetings, etc., each 
year, there might be a hundred or more. 





THE FISH OF THE ALASKA 
COAST 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK 


HE great salt ocean which washes the 
Pacific side of this continent is far 
more prolific of fish and .other marine 
forms than the North Atlantic, or even the 
Gulf of Mexico. For not only do we find 
(or did find until recently) the sea lion, the 
sea otter, the sea elephant, the walrus, the 
manatee, the fur seal, and other excep- 
tional forms in vast numbers, but we dis- 
cover a great many genera and species un- 
known to Atlantic waters, and of especial 
economic value. Principal among the 
latter are the sculpins, the scorpenids and 
the embiotocids, or viviparous fishes, which 
comprise a great number of species. 

The viviparous fish may be said to be 
somewhat intermediate in external ap- 
pearance, as they are in structure, between 
the Labrids and the Sparids, but they are 
readily recognizable and _ distinguished 
from all others by ichthyologists. In re- 
production they develop a_ uterus-like 
envelope which encloses the young fish 
to the number of from seven or eight to 
forty and these are hatched out at ma- 
turitv just like a litter of kittens or mice. 
The family is characteristic of the Western 
coast, only two or three species being 
known to occur beyond the limits of the 

Pacific Coast of temperate North America, 
and these few only on the opposite coast 
of the Pacific in the northern temperate 
region and in the opposite hemisphere in 
the temperate seas of New Zealand and 
Australia. 

There are no less than seventeen varie- 
ties of the family Embiotocide on the 
Pacific Coast, with a sub-relative fresh 
water species in the Sacramento River, 
Cal. This family is collectively known as 


surf-fish, which is a proper enough name 
forthem. None of them, it is said, is very 
good for the table, being more or less insipid 
and watery, but they are all marketable 
fishes. There is one very large, handsome 
fish called Teniotoca lateralis in accepted 
nomenclature, which is_ olive-colored, 
marked with longitudinal stripes. It is 
found abundantly on the California coast 
and is known simply as “‘perch”’ by the 
San Franciscans. None Ms the number, 
however, are at all related to the true perch, 
or any of the so-called species elsewhere. 

The scorpenids are locally known as 
“rock cod,’ but they have not the re- 
motest relation to the family Gadide. 
They are very closely allied to the snap- 
pers and groupers of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the South Atlantic, and I am unable 
to discover any structural .difference, or 
difference in color, between the red snapper 
of Alaska and the Lutjanus blackfordi of 
Florida. As long ago as the summer of 
1885 I helped to catch them by the boat- 
load and to eat them and was so fortunate 
as to secure portraits in oil of this and other 
leading fishes, by the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Fanny Storkbridge of Baltimore. 
These were sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. 

Other varieties differ in coloration as 
well as in the armature of the bones of the 
head and the minor structural character- 
istics. These fish and the black cod (a 
true gadus locally known as coalfish) have 
not disappointed the great expectations 
commercially which were then based upon 
them. Its flesh is highly regarded wher- 
ever eaten and is considered far superior 
to that of the Newfoundland cod, being 
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richer and of finer fiber. The color of the 
salted fish when cooked is a bright yellow. 
There are a number of banks off the 
Alaska coast where fisheries are carried on 
by men from San Francisco and the Atlan- 
tic side, who salt many thousand tons an- 
nually. Deep sea rw Powe has been also 
followed for some time with profit. The 
sculpin is not esteemed as an edible or 
handsome fish, but he is very numerous and 
a great scavenger. He looks very much 
like a rutabaga turnip covered with warts 
with a slit entirely across the big end for 
amouth. He isso ugly that old fishermen 
torture him just for his ugliness. Of the 
groupers or snappers (scorpenid@) there are 
no less than fifteen known varieties, four 
of which I took from the same locality at 
one sitting. We fished a rocky ledge in 
about two hundred feet depth of water, 
some quarter of a mile off shore, using hard 
clams and fresh meat for bait, and it was 
very easy to determine whenever we swung 
off the ledge, for the fish stopped biting— 
a fact which shows how important it is 
to ascertain and keep the precise location 
of their feeding grounds. 

While there are many Atlantic fishes like 
the tautog, cunner, striped bass, orgy, 
sheepshead, bluefish, etc., which have no 
correspondents on the Pacific side, there 
are many varieties, three of which are un- 
known to Atlantic waters. I find the range 
of the true cod, the halibut, the salmon, 
the sea trout, and some other fish, to be 
the same on both sides of the continent. 
The cod ranges between the fiftieth and 
sixtieth parallels of latitude. In the East 
the principal food of the shore cod is the 
caplin, the fishermen not only use the 
caplin chiefly for bait, but they follow their 
movements to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the cod. On the west side (the Pacific) 
the eulachon, or candle fish, is the corres- 
pondent of the caplin, and is almost iden- 
tical with it. It is smoked, salted, and 
dried on the rocks in the same way, and is 
largely used for food by the Indians, but 
it is much more oily, and will burn like a 

candle. Eulachon oil is considered super- 
ior to cod liver oil or any other fish oil 
known. It is of a whitish tint, about the 
consistency of thin lard, and is a staple 
article of barter between the coast Indians 
and the interior tribes. The fish begin 
running about the first of March and swarm 
into the river and estuaries by the million 
for several weeks. This period should be 
the cod-fishing season. They are caught 
in purse nets by the canoe load. In the 
province of British Columbia where the 
manufacture of the oil is prosecuted to 
some extent, the fish are boiled in water 
about four hours, in five-barrel wooden 
tanks with iron bottoms, and then strained 
through baskets made from willow roots 
into red cedar boxes of about fifteen gallon 
capacity each. When the run of fish is 


good, each tribe will put up about twenty 
boxes of oil. 
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Herring swarm in the bays and rivulets 
during the spawning season in the spring, 
but are not at that time of as good quality 
as when taken in nets from their perma- 
nent banks and feeding grounds. They 
are somewhat smaller than the herring of 
Europe, though fully equal in quality when 
taken in their prime. There are several 
factories along the coast where herring oil 
is pressed out and fertilizers made from the 
scraps. Halibut are taken in great num- 
bers in deep water, frequently five hundred 
pounds in weight. The Indians are adepts 
in taking halibut, and use hooks of native 
manufacture, made of bone or of wood and 
iron, which are far more efficient than any 
shop rig. White fishermen who have tried 
them will use no other, for a fish who once 
bites seldom gets away. Some of them 
are beautifully carved. Halibut fishing 
long ago became a regular industry. The 
fish are salted, smoked or marketed fresh. 
Sturgeon also exist in great numbers, as 
well as anchovies, haddock, flounder, sole, 
tomcod, and whiting or kingfish (Men- 
ticirrus undulatus). The sole has no cor- 
respondent in the Atlantic. He is specifi- 
cally and structurally different from his 
relative, the flounder, and has reached a 
more advanced stage of development, for 
he has two pectoral fins, while the flounder 
has but one. There is a fish caught in salt 
water along shore where weeds and kelp 
grow, which is the exact counterpart in 
color and structure of the black bass of 
eastern inland fresh waters and affords 
equally good sport for the trolling spoon. 
He belongs to the family Serranide, of 
which there are said to be four varieties on 
the Pacific coast. A very beautiful fish of 
fine flavor was taken with a fly off the 
rocks of Calvert Island, lat. 51 deg. 30 min., 
a portrait of which I send you. To my eye 
it is handsomer than any brook trout, 
which is a hard thing to say of a lifelong 
acquaintance. Indeed, the fish of the 
Pacific are all more highly colored than 
their congeners of the Atlantic, a charac- 
teristic wnich is true of all marine forms 
found there, as well as of plants, fruits, 
vegetables, trees and flowers; and they are 
larger as well, and generally of higher 
flavor. And the Pacific ocean, like the 
adjacent land, is more prolific than the 
Atlantic. I have seen a_ tideway so 
crowded with incoming jellyfish (Aledus@) 
that a man had no room to swim. No- 
toriously, the salmon jam the streams in 
the spawning season so that they cannot 
move! In the coves at low tide, starfish 
of many patterns pave the bottom like 
cobble stones—starfish of five, eight, ten 
eighteen, and twenty-two fingers, or points, 
and of bright crimson, pink, dark red, yel- 
low, drab and gray hues; all of the crabs 
and prawns, left by the ebb, climb and 
skip over their motionless bodies, seldom 
provoking them to stir the least bit out of 
position. On all the piles of the wharves, 
and wherever there are sunken logs or 
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trees, anemones of pink and purest white 
grow in clusters, shaped like lilies, but 
more mysteriously beautiful in their com- 
posite character and instinct of animal and 
vegetable forms. And there are many 
kinds of repulsive octopus, with decapods 
and cephlapods, and all tribes of sepia, 
squid, and inkfish. The sea cucumber 
(holothuria) is abundant also. When cured 
and dried it makes the article of commerce 
known as “béche-de-mer,” highly prized 
in China for food, where it is called “‘tre- 
pang.” A valuable industry might be 
built up by preparing this commodity for 
market. Indeed, attention needs only to 
be directed to the opportunities to prompt 
new efforts in this new and unprospected 
region. 

In Alaska there are few sandy beaches 
or gravelly shores. The margins of the 
mainland and islands drop plump into 
many fathoms of water, so that the tide 
never goes out—it merely recedes; and 
when it is lowest it exposes the rank yellow 
and green weeds which cling to the damp 
crags and slippery masses of rock, and the 
mussels and barnacles which crackle and 
hiss when the lapping waves recede. In 
some places there are little bights, a few 
yards wide, between the rocks, where there 
is a sort of beach formed entirely of com- 
minuted shells, and one can pick up cockles 
and abelones by the peck—clams of all 
sizes, some large and tough, weighing eight 
pounds, and some small and sweet. By 
digging, a bushel of the big ones can be 
gathered in no time. After noticing the 
conformation of the coast it is easily under- 
stood why there are no oysters in Alaska. 
I cannot learn that any person has ever 
seen an Alaska oyster; but there are a good 
many beds farther south, in British Co- 
lumbia, and I have eaten lots of bivalves 
and enjoyed them. However, alongside of 
regulation ‘‘saddle rocks” they look in- 
significant, inasmuch as seven stewed 
oysters go to the tablespoonful, by actual 
count! 

To me it is a great pleasure to see what 
the ebb tide uncovers, and to watch the 
career of the counter currents, as they 
surge to and fro in the narrow channels 
betwixt sunken rocks, awash now at low 
water and eloquent with the dangers of 
Peril Strait or Seymour Rapids, which are 
invisible when the flood is full. At flood 
or slack water the surface is as placid as 
the morn, but whenever the tide turns and 
the ebb or flow begins it is strange to ob- 
serve the tide-rips in what seems to be an 
interior land-locked lake. One can hardly 
grapple with the phenomenon. Immedi- 
ately on the flood all the trash and floating 
trees, chunks of ice, dead fish, loose sea- 
weed and what not, which have been float- 
ing about on the slack, begin to set in with 
the tide; great kelps with stems three hun- 
dred feet long buoyed up by bulbs or 
bladders, and broad streamers sprawling 
in all directions and half under water, like 
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the hair of a drowned woman, lift their 
weird forms as they drift by; jellyfish arid 
medusz come in countless myriads, stead- 
fastly following the inexorable stream of 
fate; schools of herring and small fish of 
all sorts swarm in all directions, fretting 
the surface like flaws of wind; and last of 
all, predatory and with fell intent, follow 
the whales and porpoises and thresher 
sharks, tumbling, spouting, diving and 
feasting with appetites never cloyed by 
repletion. Here and there along the shore, 
where some little bight makes into the 
land, herds of seals bob up serenely out of 
the water and gaze with large and solemn 
eyes. All the atmosphere is filled with the 
softened light of a summer haze, and the 
air aloft and around about is noisy with 
the screams of gulls quartering the azure 
field on the wings of the warm southwest 
wind. 

This is a summer picture of Alaska. 
Occasionally there are nights when the sea 
is luminous with phosphorescence, and all 
the crests of the flowing waves break in 
cascades of silver and gold; every dip of 
the oar stirs up pyrotechnics of sparks and 
glistening stars, and the revolving wheels 
of the steamer throw off streams of evan- 
escent light: The lustrous glow piles up 
in front of the prow and trails off in 
the receding wake. Whenever the vessel 
chances to overhaul a school of struggling 
fish their every movement can be distinctly 
traced in scintillations and curves of fire, 
as they dart aside and deviate to avoid the 
inexorable advance. Even the size and 
shape of the fish areseen. I have observed 
such marine phenomena in many seas, but 
nowhere as vivid or prevalent as in the 
Northern Pacific Ocean. 

Who can say that the fecundity of these 
shores in all their forms of animal and 
vegetable life is not due to this abnormal 
profusion of phosphorescence in the ocean? 

Now as regards the anadromous and in- 
land fresh water fishes of Alaska, there are 
the salmon and the sea trout, the lake 
trout, two kinds of stream trout (S. irrideus 
and S. pleuriticus), pike, sturgeon, perch, 
eels, and a very superior whitefish. Of 
salmon there are five recognized species, 
to wit: 


Range 
Sacramento River to 


Species 
Dog Salmon (Oncorhyn- 
chus keta) Bering Strait. 
Humpback (QO. gorbus- Sacramento River to 
cha) Kotzebue Sound. 


Silver Salmon (O. kis- Sacramento River to 
utch) Kotzebue Sound. 
Blueback (O. mnerka) Columbia River to Kot- 


zebue Sound. 
Monterey to the Arctic 
cean, 


Quinnat (O. chouicha) 


Their specific characteristics differ very 
materially from those of the Atlantic coast. 
The quinnat, or King Salmon, is the most 
comely and commercially valuable of his 
class and may be justly called its rival 
representative. He is a good deal heavier 
than his Atlantic congener and in the rivers 
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of Western Alaska will average fifty pounds, 
individuals often running up to one hun- 
dred pounds in weight. His range is even 
more remarkable than that of any of his 
related species wherever found, for they 
not only swarm in Sacramento River in 
Southern California, but are found crowd- 
ing the upper waters of the Yukon and the 
channels of the Back’s Great Fish River and 
its tributaries in the Arctic Ocean. The 
canned commodity is known all over the 
world where commerce extends. The 
steelhead trout (Salmo gardneri) which 
was supposed to be a true salmon until ten 
years ago, is the best game fish of them all, 
taking the artificial fly in fine style, the red 
ibis and royal coachman being favorites. 
It spawns on the feeders of the main 
streams and returns to the sea, whereas the 
oncorhynchus salmon deposit their spawn 
and die. With the steelhead it often 
occurs that before spawning is accom- 
plished the streams fall so low as to prevent 
the fish passing out so that they remain in 
the deep pools until the streams flush again. 
This, it is claimed, will account for what is 
known as land-locked salmon on the Pacific 
coast. 

A lake trout of the Dolly Varden type 
(S. carinatus), with red spots as large as a 
pea, is found in the Jakes on the small 
islands as well as the mainland. The sea 
trout, closely resembling the Canadian sea 
trout, and spotted in the same way with 
blue and crimson spots much like the 
eastern brook trout, makes its appearance 
in the streams at stated intervals, like its 
Atlantic brothers. All the trout take bait 
and fly. The sea trout takes the trolling 
spoon readily in the bays. It is found all 
the way from Victoria, B. C., northward to 
Bering Strait, and in Hudson’s Bay re- 
places the salmon which is not found there 
at all. Its range on the west coast cor- 
responds very nearly with its range on the 
eastern coast, where it is often a nuisance 
to salmon anglers, being apt to rise to the 
fly during the period of its stated runs. 

The canning of salmon has become an 
important industry in Alaska and estab- 
lishments have been located at principal 
— along the southeastern coast and as 
ar north as Norton Sound in Bering Sea, 
the services of native Indians and Chinese 
being enlisted as auxiliaries. Notable 
among these is the Chilcat cannery situated 
in 59 deg. 13 min., north latitude, which is 
well up toward the frigid zone, but warmed, 
like the rest of the Alaskan coast by the 
Japan current, or Kuro-Siwo, which cor- 
responds to the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. 
I dare say that no commercial company in 
the world ever found its way to a nook of 
earth so ineffably romantic; for the grand- 
eur of the surrounding scenery is supreme. 
Parallel ranges of snow-capped mountains 
of majestic height inclose a narrow strait 
whose waters are deep and green, and sel- 
dom disturbed by the storms which beat 
the outer wall. High up in the bluest 


empyrean the glittering peaks flash to each 
other the reflections of the noonday sun, 
and where the silvery summer clouds rest 
upon the summits, the eye can scarcely 
distinguish the fleecy vapors from the 
spectral snow. Below the snow line their 
sides are covered with fir and hemlock, and 
in the dark waters under the shadow of 
their confronting abutments, the salmon 
are continually tossing the spray so that 
the surface fairly boils. Through one of 
the clefts of the mountains the sparkling 
Chilcat River leaps over the obstructing 
rocks in a succession of pools and rapids, 
and upon the point of rocks at its mouth 
the cannery is situated. Perched upon a 
ledge so narrow that the wharves and fish- 
ing stages can scarcely keep a foothold 
above the tide, it looks out toward a long 
vista of headlands whose clear-cut outlines 
are set against the sky in graduated shades 
of blue as they recede and overlap each 
other. And out of another great rift the 
famous Davidson glacier presses toward 
the sea, filling the valley four miles wide; 
and the masses of ice which are successively 
pushed to the front and break off, float 
away with the recurring tides, and chases 
up and down the land-locked channels 
until they finally melt away or drift out 
into the ocean. On a beach opposite the 
cannery is a village of Indian employees 
with the usual adjuncts of half-dried 
salmon spread about the rocks, wolfish 
dogs, and log canoes drawn up on shore 
and carefully protected from the weather 
by boughs and blankets when not in use. 
Gray and white gulls fill the upper air or 
sit on the drifting icebergs and scream, 
while large wisps of sandpeeps flit con- 
stantly from point to point, feeding on the 
landwash. The foreground is active with 
the movements of canoes and boats hauling 
seines, 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, who has devoted many years 
to the study of fishes and fishing grounds 
of Alaska, enumerates one hundred and 
thirty-five species, one hundred and eight 
of which live in the sea and twenty-seven 
permanently or temporarily in fresh 
waters. The number of kinds of food and 
bait fishes is about seventy. Among the 
fresh water fishes are the burbot, pike, 
trout and long-nosed sucker, all of them 
larger and heavier than their eastern con- 
yeners, the burbot attaining sixty pounds. 
n the sea we recognize the cod (gadus), 
and polar cod, the halibut, capelin, spined 
dogfish, and eleven other species common 
to the Atlantic coast. There are eleven 
species of flounder, five of cod; five blen- 
nies, five rock cods, three sword-bearers, 
two wolf-fish or lancet mouths (alepido 
sanrus), tomcod, three rock eels, pollock, 
wachna, three eelpouts, cusk, lumpfish, 
four species of suck fish or sea snails, five 
species of alligator fish, sculpins two feet 
long, etc., etc. 

The catalogue of the National Museum 
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gives the scientific classification of ll 
known fishes to the present date. Nature 
has certainly provided amply for coming 
use of mankind affording the Alaska 
fisherman a superabundance of fish in 
remarkable variety, conveniently located 
with reference to good harbors, where 
ample supplies of fuel, water and game 
may be obtained; spreading out for his 
occupation tens of thousands of square 
miles of soundings inhabited by the valu- 
able food creatures which attract the fish. 


THE MASTER OF GAME* 


THE OLDEST ENGLISH BOOK ON HUNTING 


OR over five hundred years ‘‘ The Master 

of Game”’ has lain hidden and practi- 
cally unknown. To-day we have it pre- 
sented to us in a form which appeals to 
everyone worth interesting. To the edi- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Baillie-Grohman, are 
due the thanks of all lovers of hounds and 
of hunting, of all sportsmen, naturalists, 
philologists and of all lovers of a beautiful 
book for its own sake, for to these particu- 
larly should this truly noble book appeal. 
It is a handsome folio volume bound in 
leather with fifty-two plates taken from 
the illuminated miniatures in the famous 
MS. 616, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. These quaint and beautiful illus- 
trations, descriptive of various hunting 
scenes, each plate numbered and explained 
in detail elsewhere, are of the greatest help 
to and add much to the enjoyment of the 
reader. They show the kennels, the dif- 
ferent types of hounds used, the beasts 
hunted and the manner of hunting them. 
In the prologue we are assured that a 
“perfect and skilful hunter’ not only leads 
the healthiest and happiest of lives, but 
that owing to his having had no time for 
evil thoughts nor evil deeds, he must in the 
end go straight to Paradise. And so on 
through the book to the end we are fully 
instructed in all the secrets of the chase. 
We are even told how to make a horn and 
how to blowit. The last chapter, entitled, 
““When the King will hunt with bows,” 
gives the duties of ‘‘The Master of Game”’ 
on such an occasion. The original text in 
its Chaucerian English and spelling is 
printed side by side with Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s more modern version, thus 
enabling the reader to understand at a 
glance the exact meaning of some of the 
obscure phrases and obsolete words. The 
hunting terms used are explained and com- 
mented upon, with their derivations, in 
the Appendix, which, taken with the 


* The Oldest English Book on Hunting. Edited by 
Wm. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman. With a Foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt. Published by Ballantyne & 
Co., Covent Garden, London, W.C. Price thirty-five 
dollars, duty and express charges paid to any address 
in New York, 


article following it on Bibliography, forms 
what is from the philological and literary 
view-point perhaps the most fascinating 
part of this fascinating book. 

As the title page tells us, ‘‘The Master 
of Game’”’ was written by Edward, second 
Duke of York, he who fell at Agincourt 
while leading the vanguard of the English 
forces, and who all readers of Shakes- 

eare’s Richard II. will remember as the 
Duke of Aumerle, that arch traitor and 
hardy fighter. 

A mighty hunter himself and master of 
game to his cousin, Henry IV., he dedi- 
cates ‘‘this litel symple book” as he him- 
self tells us in his prologue—to his youthful 

atron, the then Primes of Wales, Harry of 
fonmouth. His book was probably writ- 
ten between 1406 and 1413. The greater 
part of it is a careful translation of that 
earlier and most famous of all books on 
hunting, ‘‘Le livre de Chasse”’ written 
between 1387 and 1391, by the famous 
Gaston III., Count of Foix and Lord of 
Béarn. Both he and his book are better 
known as Gaston Phoebus, a name given 
him on account of his wonderful golden 
hair. Like his translator, he too was a 
cousin to kings, a mighty warrior, states- 
man and hunter. One of the most power- 
ful, richest and enlightened princes of his 
day, he lived and held his court at Orthez 
on the northern slopes of the Pyrenees be- 
tween Pau and the Atlantic. Here Frois- 
sart spent twelve weeks as his guest and in 
his famous Chronicles tells us much about 
his noble host and patron. Among other 
things he tells us how he had never less 
than sixteen hundred hounds in kennel 
and how he died suddenly at sixty on his 
way home after a long and successful bear 
hunt on a hot day in August. Those who 
wish to learn more of these two mighty 
men, the authors of ‘‘ The Master of Game,”’ 
may read all about them in the book itself. 
There are several French editions of ‘‘Gas- 
ton Phoebus” and it has been translated 
into German. The Duke of York’s book 
is the only English translation, and is here 
printed for the first time.. Such as it is 
and being what it is, no sporting library is 
complete without a copy, and every public 
library will be enriched by its possession. 

WINTHROP CHANLER. 


CAN YOU DUPLICATE THIS? 


A correspondent writes: 
“Dear Sir: 

‘‘While fishing this summer in Park 
River, Waukeshau Co., Wisconsin, and 
hunting frog bait on the shore, a small 
frog leaped for the water. As he landed 
a large bull frog seized him in his mouth 
and partly swallowed him. The frog was 
extracted and being freed, swam off. I 
never have seen this happen before, 
having been a fisherman on this river since 
1884. Is it not unusual?” 
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In the Scottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last Summer. We wheeled 
from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond. It was raining copiously. 


“Up a mountain road against the driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across Loch 
Katrine—was gone! 


“‘We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the road 
became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


“Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. Fortunately I had 
bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day’—and here it was! We ate 
two-thirds of it and in the strength of that meal, pushed our wheels over the 
humpty-bumpty road in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the end felt no 
sense of ‘goneness’ but were fresh as larks. I cannot imagine how we could 
have endured the journey without 


Grape-Nuts 


*“‘There’s a Reason.” 





Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The View-Point 


(Continued from page 498) 


football is to prepare for their one im- 
portant game and take all the others in 
their stride regardless of results. No team 
in these days should “prepare” for more 
than one big game in a season. Pennsyl- 
vania’s victory over the strong Michigan 
team in its mid-season was a thoroughly 
first class performance, while the football 
exhibited to the amazement of Cornell was 
highly creditable to the University. Cornell 
is on the right road—but it has not traveled 
that road long enough. I hope, however, 
that it will not be discouraged. It has been 
steadily improving the last two or three 
years, and other things being equal its 
chance ought to come in 1908. 

In the West Michigan, which yields 
allegiance to none of the Conference College 
regulations to which the others subscribe, 
appears to be the strongest team, although 
so far as may be judged there is very little 
difference among Michigan, Minnesota and 
Chicago, all of whom are handicapped in 
comparison with Michigan by having their 
field of selection restricted to the second 
and third year men only, the first and 
fourth year men being ruled out. In 
addition to this Chicago, in seeking to place 
her athletics on a sportsmanly and sane 
basis, has abandoned a training table, for 
which they certainly are to be commended. 
All things considered, the showing of the 
Westerr Conference colleges, is compara- 
tively speaking, more praiseworthy than 
that of the Eastern Colleges. 

Of all Southern Colleges Sewanee re- 
veals the most sportsmanly spirit—in and 
out of athletics. It has refused to follow 
the raw commercial methods of self-ad- 
vancement, which most of her sister col- 
leges, notably Vanderbilt, have adopted. 

1 am sure Chancellor David C. Barrow 
of Georgia University was blameless in 
that disgraceful affair where four old 
Georgetown players were hired —his 
alumni were the culprits—but it shows 
the need of getting the right kind of 
team captain and athletic association 
officers. 

Southern athletics seem to have reached 
the danger zone of prosperous treas- 
uries, and need the guidance of those who 
are competent and honestly in sympathy 
with wholesome college sport. 


Carlisle which perhaps played the most 
open game—achieved also the most notable 
record of the year with long forward passes. 

Onside kicks and forward passes worked 
well when they were properly executed. 

Yale’s forward passes were the best pro- 
tected at the receiving end of any team— 
better than the Indians. 

The mixture of old and new football 
made the most successful game. 

The added duties imposed upon ends 
increased difficulties of playing that posi- 
tion. 

Yale followed the ball more accurately 
than Harvard and recovered more fumbles. 
Harvard's attack too weak. No concerted 
team assault. 

Yale’s game was stronger against Prince- 
ton than against Harvard. Harvard's 
physical condition better than Yale. 

It is a close decision among Mt. Pleasant 
and Jones and Dillon for quarterback 
position. 

All teams in 1907 showed good physical 
condition. 

Princeton rush line got the jump on Yale 
in the first half; in the second half Jones’ 
generalship outwitted Princeton. 

Harlan who was counted upon to score— 
missed 3 out of 4 tries for field goal. No 
particular development in skill in this 
direction this year. 

Yale has not lost a game under the new 
tules. Yale in fact has lost but two games 
in five years—to West Point in 1901 and to 
Princeton in 1903. 

In all her football history Harvard has 
won only three times from Yale and three 
times from Princeton. 

Yale has beaten Harvard twenty times, 
and Princeton has beaten Harvard eleven 
times. 

Yale has won seventeen games from 
Princeton, and Princeton has won nine 
games from Yale. 

Pennsylvania had the strength, speed 
and skill, and knew more football than 
Cornell. 

The forward pass was the winning ele- 
ment in Yale, Carlisle, and Pennsylvania 
victories. 

The Conference Colleges of the West have 
set a high standard—its six cardinal virtues 
being: 1. No preliminary training season. 
2. Intercollegiate competition restricted 
to undergraduates. 3. Freshmen barred. 
4. No training table. 5. High class-room 
standing required. 6. Intercollegiate foot- 
ball restricted to five games in one season. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1907 


Houser (Carlisle), full back. 
Wendell (Harvard) and Coy (Yale), half backs. 
Jones (Yale) me and quarterback. 
Grant (Harvard), center. 

Erwin (West Point) and Ziegler (Penn), guards. 
Draper (Penn) and Biglow (Yale), Tackles. 
— (Princeton) and Exendine (Carlisle), 
ends. 


(Continued on page 516) 
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Make that Cold (i 
Room a Cozy Den | 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


is the best lamp for all- 
The a Oo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— | 
satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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SUBSTITUTES 


McCormick (Princeton), full back. 
Hollenback (Penn) and Douglas (Annapolis), 
half backs. 
Dillon (Princeton), quarterback. 

Schulz (Michigan), center. 
Thompson (Cornell) and Burr (Harvard) guards. 
Weeks (West Point) — O’ Rourke (Cornell), 
tackles. 

McDonald (Harvard) and Alcott (Yale), ends. 


Considering the remarkable uphill fight 
of the winner in the second half, an analysis 
of the gains in the Yale-Princeton game 
is worth studying. See table below. 


TEAM RANKING 1907 
1. Yale 8. Chicago 
2. Princeton g. Annapolis 
3- Carlisle 10. West Point 
4. Pennsylvania 11. Minnesota 
5. Harvard 12. Brown 
6. Cornell 13. Dartmouth 
7. Michigan 14. Swarthmore 


Good backs and ends and quarters were 
plentiful this year, but no new line man of 
notable strength has been developed, and 
curiously Yale, Princeton and Harvard 
had not a really high class guard among 
them 

Many earned a right to honorable men- 
tion. 

Full backs—Beavers, West Point; Ap- 
polonio, Harvard’s human battering ram; 
Walder, Cornell; Weller, Chicago. 

Half backs—Mayhew, Brown; Greene, 
Penn; McCallie, Cornell; Tibbott and Har- 


lan, Princeton; Folwell, Penn; Brides, 
Yale; Kirk, lowa; De Tracy and Iddings, 
Chicago. 


Quarterbacks—-Mount Pleasant, Carlisle; 
Lange, Annapolis; Newhall, Harvard; 
Keinath, Penn; Glaze, Dartmouth. 

Centers—Dwyer, Penn; May, 
Phillips, Princeton; Congdon, Yale; 
Swarthmore;. Slingluff, Annapolis. 

Guards—Goebel, Yale; Van Hook, Illi- 
nois; Messner, Wisconsin; Kreider, Swarth- 


Cornell; 
Coble, 


more. 

Tackles—Bankart, Dartmouth; Pullen, 
West Point; Donnelly, Trinity; Horr, 
Syracuse; Booth, Princeton; Case, Min- 


nesota; Rheinscheld, Michigan; Northcroft, 
Annapolis. 


HOW YALE 








Ground gained by rushing, in yards. . 
Number of punts 

Average distance of punts, in yards... 
Forward passes 

Ground gained, forward passes, in yards. . 
Onside kicks aa 

First downs, by rushing . 

Penalties .. . 

Ground lost by penalties, in yards. 
Running back punts, in yards. . 


The View-Point 


* Not counting Booth’ s 65-yard run for a touchdown on blocked kick. 





Ends—Brown, Princeton; 
DeMott, Annapolis; Pryor, Brown; Starr, 
Harvard; Scarlett, Penn; Hewitt, Chi- 
cago; Hammond, Michigan; Capron, Min- 
nesota. 


Dague and 


PRINCIPAL FOOTBALL SCORES SEASON 1907 


YaL.e beat Wesleyan 25-0, Syracuse 11-0, Springfield 
18-0, Villa Nova 45-0, Brown 22-0, Princeton 
12-10, Harvard 12-0. 
tied Army o-o. 

PRINCETON beat Wesleyan 53-0, Bucknell 52-0, Villa 
Nova 45-5, Indians 16-0, Amherst 14-0. 
lost to Cornell 5—6, Yale 10-12. 

CaRLISLE beat Villa Nova 10-0, Penn State 18-s, 
Syracuse 14-6, Bucknell 15—o, Pennsylvania 26-6, 
Harvard 23-15, Minnesota 12-10, Chicago 18-4. 
lost to Princeton o-16. 

PENNSYLVANIA beat North Carolina 37-0, Villa Nova 
16-0,° Bucknell 29-2, Swarthmore 16-8, Brown 
11-0, Lafayette 15-0, Penn State 28-0, Michigan 
6-0, Cornell 12-4. 
lost to Indians 6-26. 

MicuH1GAn beat Case 9-0, Wabash 22-0, Ohio State 
22-0, Vanderbilt 8-o. 
lost to Pennsylvania o-6. 

CoRNELL beat Oberlin 22-5, Colgate 18-0, W. U. P. 
18-5, or Point 14-10, Swarthmore 18-0, Prince- 
ton 6- 

Icst to Kenn State 6-8, Pennsylvania 4-12. 
DartmMouTH beat Tufts 6-0, New Hampshire 10-0, 

ass. Aggies 6-o, Amherst 15-10, Harvard 22-0. 

tied Vermont o-o. 

Cuicaco beat Illinois 42-6, Indiana 27-6, Minnesota 
13-12, Purdue 56-0. 
lost to Indians 4-18. 

Harvarp beat Bates 33-4, Williams 18-0, Navy 6-0, 
Springfield 9-5, Brown 6-s. 
lost to Indians 15-23, Dartmouth o-22, Yale o-12. 

ANNAPOLIs beat St. Johns 26-0; 12-0; Lafayette 17-0, 

7. Va. 6-0, Penn State 6-4, Army 6-o. 

tied Vanderbilt 6-6. 

lost to Harvard o-6, Swarthmore o-18. 

West Pornt beat Trinity 12-0, Rochester 30-0, Col- 
gate 6-o. 
tied Yale o-o. 
lost to Cornell 10-14, Navy o-6. 

ROWN beat Mass. Aggies 5-0, Maine 40-0, Williams 

24-11, Vermont 34-0, Amherst 18-0. 

lost to Pennsylvania o-11, Harvard 5—6, Yale o—22 
ILtinots beat Wisconsin 15-4, Purdue 21-4, Indiana 

10-6. 

lost to Chicago 6-42, Iowa 12-25. 

Iowa beat Illinois 25-12. 
lost to Wisconsin 5—6, Ames 14-20. 

MINNESOTA beat Ames 8-o, Nebraska 8-5. 
tied Wisconsin 17-17. 
lost to Chicago 12-18, Carlisle 10-12. 

Minnesota beat Ames 8-0; NEBRASKA beat Grin- 
nell 30-4; MINNESOTA beat Nebraska 8-5; SYRACUSE 
beat Williams 9-0; AMHERST beat Trinity 11-0; 
GEORGETOWN beat Univ. of Maryland 10-0; ARKAN- 
sas beat St. Louis 42-6; Iowa beat Missouri 21-6; 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA beat Va. Military Inst. 18- 
17; TRINITY beat Wesleyan 8-0; Vircinia beat North 
Carolina 9-4; ILLinots beat Wisconsin 15-4; CHICA- 
Go beat Minnesota 18-12. 


WON FROM PRINCETON 


First half Second half 


| Yale 


Princeton Princeton Yale 
¥*230 110 30 225 
4 3 3 3 

44 37 40 45 

2 I I 5 

10 ° 5 65 

4 I I 2 

9 6 ° II 

2 ° ° 4 

30 ° ° 60 
110 60 10 160 

















CHARLES M. RUSSELL—-the ‘‘Cow-boy Artist.” 
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Drawing by C. M. Russell to illustrate 
** Dad Lane's Buffalo Yarn.” 


“THE NEXT THING I KNOW I’M 
AMONGST HIS HORNS” 








